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LIFE AND CORRESPONDENCE 



JOHN A. QUITMAN. 



CHAPTER XIV. 



VisiCa Washington. — Plan for the Occupation of Mexico, — Opposition 
to Southern Expansion the Motive for the Peace. — AppL h 

Brevet. — His Opinion of the ReEulai' Army. — Qnitm nd h 
Tice-preaideucy. — Gen. Butler. — Pceaentafion of a Sw d — N m 
inaled for Governor, — Election. — Inaugural. — Politica! fi m 
in Mississippi. — Union of Parties. — Jndge Sharkey. — C 
—The Adjustment or Omnibus Bill. —President Tny — & 
Cali npon the Pi-esideiit. — His Inflexihility. — Civil War mm 
— Views of Gov. Quitman. — Gov. Sea.brook.— Posilio So 

Carolina, — Gen. Henderson, of Texas. — Letter to H J 

M'Rae. — Convenes the Legisiatme. — His Message. — A 
that Body. 

On his aiTival at Washington Gen. Quitman urged 
upon the President and secretary of war the permanent 
military occupation of Mexico, and showed that it might 
be held without expense to the United States, and with 
but temporary opposition from the Mexican people. 

"how shall we occupy Mexico? 

"To occupy the whole country in detail would be lia- 
ble to several objections. 

" It would require a great increase of force and much 
expense. 
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8 LIFE AND COEKBSPONDENCE OF 

" Such occupation would be likely to offend and irri- 
tate tlie people, and thus provoke hostilities which might 
be avoided. 

" It would demoralize the army, and, by dispersing it, 
render impractieablo those regulations necessary for its 
subordination and good discipline. 

"For the same reasons it would endanger the safety 
of the smaller detachments, 

"I am of opinion that we should occupy only a limit- 
ed number of positions in the vital parts of the country, 
to be selected principally with a view to revenue, con- 
sulting at the same time the security of the posts, which 
includes the preservation of communication between 
them. 

" The most palpable sources of revenue are, 

" Duties on imports. 

" Imposts on tne assaying, coining, and export of the 
precious metala. 

" Direct taxes. 

" To realize to the fullest extent the first, we should 
occupy positions commanding the internal trade of the 
great sea-ports. The city of Mexico hears this relation 
to Vera Cruz ; San Luis Potosi to Tampico ; Orizaba 
and Tehuacan to Alvarado. These cities should be held, 
and an open communication preserved to their respective 
ports. 

"To command the revenue from the mines, the cities 
of Zacatecas, Guanaxuato, and Queretaro should bo oc- 
cupied. 

"Zacatecas, San Luis Potosi, Zula, and Tampico, con- 
stituting a military line, would require 8000 men, distrib- 
uted as follows : 

" Zacatecas and San Luis, 2500 each ; Zula and Tam- 
pico, 1000 each; and 1000 movable. 

" Gtianaxuato and Queretaro, on line in communication 
with Mexico, 2500 each. 

" Mexico, Puebla, Perote, Jalapa, Puente National, and 
Vera Cmz, 13,000, distributed as follows : 

" Mexico, 5000 ; Puebla, 2500 ; Perote, 800 ; Jalapa, 
1200; Puente National, 500 ; Vera Cruz, 1000; movable, 
2000. Total, 13,000. 

" Orizaba and Tehuacan, 2000. 
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JOHN A. QUITMAN. 9 

"The whole number of troops required tinder tliia dis- 
position of the forces would be 28,000 men. 

"The occupation of a line from Zacateeas to Tampico 
would render it unnecessary to hold Monterey and Sal- 
tillo, or to keep open the communication between those 
points and the Rio Grande. 

"The above estimate does not include any forces re- 
quired for the Kio Grande or PacLfiu frontier." 

These views were plauifible, popular, and demonstra^ 
tive; but two causes opeiated to defeat their adoption. 
First, the jealousy of Southern expansion common to all 
parties in the non-slaveholding states — a jealousy the 
most absurd on the part of a manufacturing and eom- 
mereial people. Secondly, it had become apparent that 
the acquisition of territory would be followed by a de- 
mand for the exclusion of slavery therefrom; and al- 
though it was obvious that, in the course of events, a 
contest upon that demand was inevitable, and that it 
should be met at once, nevertheless, many Sontbern 
statesmen concluded that it " was better to bear the ills 
we have than fly to those we know not of." This jeal- 
ousy and these apprehensions, encouraged, by the consti- 
tutional timidity of President Polk, who was then cher- 
ishing the hope of a re-election, soon brought the war to 
a close, and we surrendered a conquest more glorious, 
more available for great national purposes, and more im- 
portant to the commerce of the world than any that has 
been won since the days of imperial Rome. 

Quitman had gone to "Washington with expanded 
views, which are farther revealed in the extracts that 
follow from a letter to his former aid, Lieut. Lovell : 

"Upon opening my budget to the President he im- 
mediately condemned the whole course of Gen, Scott 
ia refusing to give me a full division, so long as I was 
on duty with him, and promised me for the future it 
should be corrected. He went so far as to say that I 
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10 LIFE AND 

might select such position in the army, consistent with 
my I'ank, as I might choose. I immediately expressed 
my preference for the command of the Army of Occupa- 
pation (Gen. Taylor's district), if I might be permitted 
to establish my head-quarters at San Luis Potosi. This 
he promised, if, by the passage of the Ten Regiment BU], 
that force could be strengthened by the addition of an- 
other brigade. I remained awaiting the result until the 
news of Ti-ist's treaty, first received by private intelh- 
gence, and soon afterward officially communicated, put a 
stop to the bill. I, of course, remained to witness the 
fate of the treaty in the Senate. At first it seemed to 
be unfavorably regarded by the Democrats, but gradu- 
ally gained strength, and was ratified. Quite confident 
in my own mind that the inducements held out to the 
half starved Mexicans of securing $15,000,000, and the 
possession of their capital, and their sonrces of revenue, 
will assure tho acceptance of the treaty as modified by 
the Senate, I applied for leave to return home, and there 
awsut the course of events." 

WiS Position at home and future Yiews. 
"I am now safely stowed in my own arm-chair in my 
library, quite certam that my next important movement 
will be to resign my sword and resume the occupations 
of peaceful life. I shall be well content here in my quiet 
nook to moor my bark. The gales of popular nivor 
have, however, blown so strong upon mc, 1 do not know 
but I may be compelled to launch out upon the tem- 
pestuous ocean of politics. If I must incur the hazard 
of a storm, give me a wide sea and a flowing sail. I 
would rather go down gloriously, engulfed by a mount- 
ain wave on the great deep, than be swamped in the 
8urf of the searshore. My receptions every where have 
been enthusiastic in the extreme. No description reach- 
es the reality. These manifestations are embarrassing, 
and I avoid them whenever it is possible. I have de- 
clined over one hundred invitations to pubhc dinners 
and ceremonies." 
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JOHN A. QUITMAN', 11 

Refutes the Charge that he was hostile to the regular 

Service. 
" I have always received these public attentions as a 
tribute of respect for the gallant American army which 
has shed such lustre upon our arms. This reminds me 
that Lieut, Wilcox, whom I met in Baltimore, informed 
me that there was a report in circulation about Twiggs's 
head-quarters, Vera Cruz, that, in a speech at Charies- 
ton, I declared that I had joined the army for the express 
purpose of showing that volunteers were superior to 
regulars, and that events had proved the truth of my po- 
sition. I have since learned that something of this tmd 
is reported in the Charleston papers. I have never seen 
it, or I should deem it worthy of contradiction. Such a 
sentiment was never ottered by me. I would not state 
what I do not behevo. In speaking of the armj' and its 
deeds I have never dissimulated, always ascribing its 
successes in part to the skill and gallantry of its com- 
manders, in part to the military science diffused by the 
national militaiy school, and in part to the general effects 
of onr free institutions, A speech delivered in the open 
air, amid the tumult of an immense crowd, may be easily 
misinterpreted ; but I feel scrionsly concerned that any 
ofRcer of the army w^ould do me the injustice to attrib- 
ute such a sentiment to mo," 

2Vot in Mr. PolFs Confidence. 
" You are long since informed of the course which the 
"War Department has thought fit to pursue in relation to 
the difficulties between some of the generals. Though 
Shields and myself were at Washington when the in- 
formation came, we were not consulted. At the request 
of Lieut. Col. Duncan I suggested the propriety of hav- 
ing his trial ordered in the United States, hut could not 
ascertain the views of the President. I have never even 
seen the list of brevets, or been in any way consulted in 
respect to them. While the President treated me with 
politeness (of course), I did not possess his confidence. 
Just as I was leaving the secretary of war apologized 
for not having shown me the list of brevets, but request- 
ed me to write to him should I find any omissions. 
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12 LIFE AND COEEESPONDENCE OF 

Ftom their great want of official candor and trust, I have 
troubled them with few applications." 

In relation to his own case, the neglect of which sub- 
jected him to just mortification, he had addressed the 
secretary of war as follows : 

lUnoffidal.) "U. S. Hotel, ■Washington, June 4th, 1818. 

"SiE, — My departure in the morning to attend the 
Court of Inquiry at Frederick compels me to say in writ- 
ing what I would have preferred eaying in person. Both 
you and the President have declared that you consider 
mo entitled to tho usaal mai'k of merit for services at 
Monterey. Why have I not received it? While the 
President doubted his authority to confer brevets on of- 
ficers appointed to command the volunteers, the ques- 
tion might be satisfactorily answered. Bnt since he has 
solved his doubts by conferring brevets on officers simi- 
larly conditioned, there is no apparent cause for the de- 
lay ; and tho inference will be either that I am unworthy 
of the distinction, or that justice is withheld from me. 
The omission being unexplained, he or I must sufier in 
history. Most likely my reputation will have to suffer 
his apparent judgment agamst my merits, though only 
three days ago, in the presence of the Hon. R. J. Walker, 
he acknowledged my right, and declared ho would con- 
fer with you on the subject. I have been silent while 
there appeared to be a reason for the omission. I nov» 
claim it of you to present the case to the President. I 
submit to you whether, considering all that has occur- 
red, and the alleged causes for which brevets have been 
conferred, there will not be upon my conduct at Monte- 
rey an implied censure; to repel which, and to protect 
my reputation hereafter, I shaD be obliged to collect and 
preserve the evidence of the officers of the army present 
m those actions, that the facts of history may not be per- 
verted. 

" Whatever may be done in this case I desire may be 
done promptly, and before the end of the war, which 
now seems very near." 

On the 7th of Sept. following he received his conimis- 
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sion ag brevet major general for distinguished sei-viccs 
at Monterey — a distinction he was pre-eminently entitled 
to, lint which, it is probable, he would oot have received 
but for his own firm assertion of hia rights. 

Gen. QtdCman to John 0. Knox, of Virginia. 

"Washington, March Slh, 1848. 

"I scarcely know how to reply to your friendly and 
very complimentary remai-ks in relation to myself and 
the presidency. I will, however, address yon frankly, 
regretting that my time will not permit me to do so 
fully. You do not mistake my opmion upon the gi-eat 
political questions particnlarly connected with Southern 
interests, and whidi, I firmly believe, if rightly under- 
stood, would be regai-ded as eqnally the interests of the 
whole ITnion. I am thorouglily a free-trade man, be- 
lieving that capital, industry^, enterprise, and intellect 
should be left as free as the ^r we breathe. Our coun- 
try may not be ripe for that just and righteous mode of 
raising revenue necessary for defraying the current ex- 
penditures by an equal tax on aU descriptions of prop- 
erty ; but while customs are resorted to, trade and com- 
merce should not be burdened for any other purpose 
than mere necessary revenne on a scale of frugal expend- 
iture. . 

" From the time that the idea was first suggested in 
Congress by a state-rights member from Virginia, I have 
ever been the warm advocate of the independent treas- 
ury, specie provision and all. As early as 1831, while a 
member of the convention to revise the Constitotion of 
Mississippi, I introduced a proposition to separate, then 
and forever, the government and the banks. I proposed 
that tiie Legislature should be absolutely prohibited from 
borrowing money, or pledging the feith of the state for 
hanking purposes. With these principles of public pol- 
icy, I am, of course, utterly opposed to a national bank, 
even were it authorized by the Constitution. 

" In relation to the war with Mexico, it was undoubt- 
edly the duty of the President, in the absence of any spe- 
cific legislation, to occupy and protect the territory of the 
State of Texas. She had estabUshed, in the exercise of 
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14 una ATTD COEEEBPONDBNCE OF 

her sovereign power, the western bant of the Rio Grande 
as her frontier; and the President, in my opinion, would 
have been liable to impeachment had he failed to exert 
his military power to defend and protect it. Our tioops 
were attacked within our territory, and thus a state of 
war ensned. Being brought about by the act of Mexico, 
and accepted by our national authorities, it should be 
prosecuted with the energy and vigor worthy of a great 
nation until the enemy shall propose satisfactory terms. 
If Mexico refuses to offer suitable terms or to submit, 
we should prosecute the war even to the conquest of her 
whole territory. I am unable to perceive the veiy great 
evils to arise from adding to our confederacy one of the 
most beautiful and productive countries on the face of 
the earth, abounding in agricultural and mineral wealth, 
and possessing withal the power of taxing the commerce 
of the world by the junction of two oceans. If we can 
not make peace on the pi-oper terms, I would occnpv 
with a sufficient force the vital parts of Mexico, pnii. 
cipally with a view to revenue, and extract from it, by a 
proper system of taxation, enough to defray all the ex- 
penses of occupation. Finally, if peace should not be 
made, I would _ organize the country into civil depart- 
ments, with a view to its permanent annexation. 

" These are bold views, but I am persuaded they are 
practicable. The subject is one upon which volumes 
might be written, but my time forbids, and I only fear 
that my attempt at brevity will render me uninteUigible." 

In the Kational Democratic Convention that assembled 
this year in Baltimore Quitman was strongly pressed for 
the vice-presidency. He had more personal strength 
and popularity in that body than any other man in nom- 
ination, but was defeated mainly by one of those combi- 
nations that seem to be unavoidable in bodies thus or- 
ganized, with so many conflicting sections and claims to 
reconcile. He attributed his defeat in part to citizens 
of his own state, and has left an elaborate memorandum 
of the whole affair. It is useless, however, to revive a 
controversy when most of the parties are in the grave. 
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In a letter to his friend, Capt. John B.Nevitt, of Natch- 
ez, he thus refers to the subject : 

"Washington, Juoe 9ili, 1818. 
" Having given my testimony before the Court of In- 
quiry, I am DOW here attending to some official business 
demanded by my approaching retirement from the army. 
You will have heard of the Dominations of the Baltimore 
Convention. I heartily approve of them. Gen. Butler 
had higher claims and ments than I for the vice-presi- 
dency, and I was not disappointed. He is every inch a 
man, and I hope the Democracy of Mississippi -will sustdn 
him with all their energies. I have but to regret what 

I learn frtpn many sources, that was very busj' In 

his efforts to prejudice the delegates ag^nst me, reiter- 
ating the old falsehood that I had been a Whig, and that 

my name wonld weaken the ticket in Mississippi ; 

was also active i^ainst me. I feel complimented by the 
vote I received ; and I am told, bad not this nomination 
been mixed up with the presidency, I should have been 
nominated. Taylor and Fillmore have just been nomi- 
nated by the "Wbigs: we must be prepared for them." 

To Gen. Skidds. 

"Monmonth, Sept. 9tli, 1848. 

"Mt dear Sie, — ^I perceive from the papers that you 
are still attracting public attention, I leam, too, from 
my correspondents that there is little doubt that, in spite 
of the hostility of some high functionaries at Washmg- 
ton, you will be returned to the Senate from Elinois, I 
give you my hand npon your prompt rejection of the 
honor of exile, which our cool and csJculating friend the 
President was disposed to confer on you. It would be 
a very convenient thing if our President possessed the 
power of sending, 'nolvs volus,^ as Gen. Taylor would 
say, every popular man across the Rocky Mountains. I 
hope to see you in the Senate. In the trying times that 
are before ns,X, as well as all your friends in the South, 
beUeve you would be as trae to us and to the Union as 
is your excellent friend Douglas. 

"I am doing all I can for Cass and Butler, and think 
they will overrun Mr. Polk's majorities. Since my re- 
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turn from Washington I have been quietly engaged in 
gto system the chaos of my neglected aifairs. I 
I soon glide out of the memory of the public, but 
shall not be forgotten, I hope, by my personal fiiends." 

JProm General Butler. 

"Carrallton, Ky., Oct, 22il, 18i8. 
" My dear Genkeal, — I had the gratification of re- 
ceiving your kind and welcome letter, written on the an- 
niversary of the battle of Monterey, a day that will never 
be forgotten by either of us, and well deser\-es to be re- 
membered by oar country. ****** Kentucky has 
presented me a splendid sword for my conduct in that 
battle, I accepted it, not for myself alone, "bnt as an 
honor conferred equally upon the officers and soldiers of 
my gallant division, in the name of those who fell and 
those who conquered at Monterey. And believe me 
when I say that, of all that noble band, there is not one 
for whom I entertain so high a regard as for him who 
ted my second brigade to victory. 

" When I reached Washington, immediately after my 
first retnm from Mexico, I was mortified and vexed to 
find that justice had not been done to the volmiteers, 
and rank injustice to yonr immediate command. The 
old slander that there was no enemy in Fort Teneria 
when yon stormed it was in busy circulation. I prompt- 
ly put down the calumny and demanded for yon a brevet. 
Congress was not in session, and thq President did not 
think ho had the power to confer a brevet until the meel^ 
ing of the next Congress. ( Why had he not done it be- 
fore ?) He moreover doubted his power to confer bre- 
vets upon the new appointments. In a few days, how- 
ever, he did me the honor to consult me as to the ap- 
pointments of the major generals for the command of 
the additional forces of the regular army, and I placed 
your name at the head. I am happy to believe that my 
recommendation prevailed. For this you owe me no 
thanks. I performed an act of simple justice. 

"It has been a source of regret to me that our friends 
m the Baltimore Convention placed us in a position 
where we might be considered as rival candidates for 
office. Ilad we been present it woidd not have been 
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done. Judging by myself, it did not require your letter 
to assure me that this state of things could produce no 
change in our kindly relations." 

On the 2d of December the citizens of Natchez and 
the adjacent country assembled to witness tlie presenta- 
tion of the sword voted to Quitman by Congress for his 
conduct at Monterey* It was presented by James S. 
Johnston, Esq,, of Jefferson County, in behalf of the 
President of the "United States. After a brilliant sum- 
mary of his military career, the eloquent speaker con- 
cluded as follows : 

"To a magnanimous mind like yours, general, the 
consciousness of having done your duty, and your whole 

• General Quitman's Swords. 

1. Sieord presented bg Conjress,— Heavily embossed gold scab- 
bard, the hat set with two Urge jewels, one in the bead and one on 
the guard, and ornamented with reliefs representing the slormmg of 
Monterey and a group of American arms wound round with n scroll, 
on which are these words : " Storming of Monterey, 2 1st, 22d, and 23d 
Sept., 18i6." On the scabbard i " Presented by the President of the 
United Staws, agreeable to a resolution of Congress, to Brig. Gen. 
John A, Qnitman, in testimony of the high sense entertained by Con- 
gress of bis gallanin' and f-ood conduct in the storming of Monterey. 
Besolution approved March 2d, 18*7." 

2 Sword presented by the Ciihetis ofNatdiei and Adams Cmmtg.— 
Gold scabbard, the hilt of alternate rows of- gold and pearl, studded 
with buttons of gold ; on the lop an eagle's bead of solid gold, crown- 
ed with a large jewel ; the eyes jewels. On the guard a group of 
arms and banners, in the midst of which sparkles a brilliant, illumm- 
ating the inscription: "Presented to Maj. Gen. John A. Qnitman 
by his fellow.citiBen3 of Adams Connty and the City of Natchez, as a 
meed due to his gallantry at the storming of Monterey, the battles of 
Chapnltopec, and Garila de Belen, in which he gloriously sustained 
his own character, the character of bin state, and of his country. 

8 Sword presmted by ati^ens of CTnr/csdra.— Hilt and scabbard of 
gold, with devices of the Palmetto richly chased on scabbard and guard, 
withthisinscription: "Presented to Gen. Qnitman by the German and 
United German Fnsileer Companies of Charleston, South Carolina. 

4 Sword worn by General Q. in the War vrith Mexico ; made 4y F. 
W. Widman, Philadelphia.— Th6 scabbard of brass, with armorial de- 
vices; hilt mother-of-pearl wound with a gold cord, and sarmonntcd 
with a koight's head, crest, and helmet, and vizor down. The form 
of the hilt is a Maltese cross. This sword is bronzed with the smoko 
of battle, and on the blade are the traces and stains of blood. 
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duty, to your country, in the hour of her trial and dan- 
ger, is alone and of itself an all-sufficient reward. The 
patriot claims no equivalent, demands no satiefaction, to 
compensate him for the sacrifices and safferinga he en- 
dnres in his country's defense. But, sir, while a grateful 
and approving govemment proffers to you no reward for 
your patriotic devotion, the pubhc authorities have right- 
ly respected the popular -wiD, and fitly reflected the na- 
tional sense and appreciation of your eminent services 
by voting to you, as a compliment, this superb and ele- 
gant sword. 

"In their name, therefore, and on their behalf, as de- 
puted thereto, I now present you this beautiful and appo- 
site token of the nation's gratitude. In receiving from 
me, as their humble organ, this delicate and sacred trust, 
you have already given the best and surest pledge, by 
your deeds, that you will never suffer the slightest stain 
of dishonor to tamish the unsullied surface of its pure 
and polished blade, and that you will ever be ready to 
wear it, and, if need be, to flesh it, in defense of the na- 
tion's rights, whenever foreign aggression is to be re- 
pelled or an insolent enemy chastised. 

"Accept it, then, general, as the gilt of the American 
people ; and, like the giant's sword, which the ancients 
kept suspended in the sacred temple, only to be drawn 
down and used in times of pubhc danger, so, sir, may 
this fine commemorative weapon never be unsheathed by 
you for use, except to punish your country's foes, or to 
avenge your country's wrongs." 

In reply. General Quitman said : 

" Sir, — I accept the elegant weapon you have been 
charged by the President to deliver to me with emotions 
of the profoundest gratitude. Were it but an oaken 
staff, instead of this superb and splendid sword, as a tes- 
timonial of the nation's approbation of my poor and un- 
worthy services, it would possess a priceless value in my 
eyes. 

" In the complimentary remarks with which you have 
thought proper to aecompany its delivery, you have done 
me no more than justice by declaring that I embai'ked 
in the war from the sole patriotic motive of serving my 
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coiintiy in what I conseientiously believed to Iiave been 
a just and righteous struggle for the protection of her 
sacred rights. 

"In hastening to her defense, I felt like one of the 
champions in the old mode of deciding disputes by wa- 
ger of battle, ready_ and wUling to appeal to the God of 
battles for the justice of our cause. It was my fortune 
to lead to battle and to victory the brave sons of Tennes- 
see and Mississippi, and it is to their invincible bravery 
that I am indebted for all the honors my country has be- 
stowed upon me. To them, and not to me, ia duo this 
flattering testimonial of national approval. In tbeii- 
name, therefore, and on their account, I am proud to ac- 
cept this elegant sword as a tribute of their country's 
gi-atitude to them, 

" Be pleased, sir, to convey to the President my bind 
acknowledgments for tho very obliging and gratifying 
manner in which he has executed the flattering inten- 
tions of Congress toward me, and say farther to him, if 
you please, ma.t he could have transmitted tliis hand- 
some token to me in no way that would have been more 
welcome or acceptable to me than through tho hands of 
one between whom and myself, for so many yeai^, have 
subsisted mutual relations of the most cordial and inti- 
mate friendship." 

The following letter was written to one of a numer- 
ous tribe in the South, an adventurer who, by practicing 
small courtesies and making pretexts for a gossiping cor- 
respondence with distinguished men, contrived to recom- 
mend himself to their fevor, and to impress those around 
him with a grand idea of his influence in high quarters. 
He was a New Englander, and a Whig ; but not being 
appreciated by that party, he jumped upon the Texas 
annexation hobby, opened a correspondence with R. J. 
Walker and other of its leading advocates, and obtained 
the ear of President Tyler, by whom he was appointed 
surveyor of the port of New Orleans, much to the cha- 
grin and astonishment of the citizens, to whom he was 
an entire stranger. He was retained in office by Presi- 
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dent Polk. His lottei's, when compared, show that he 
was a mere political Dalgetty, who watched the rise or 
■wane of individnals and the fluctuations of party, and 
regulated his friendship and his principles accordingly. 

To Damd Hayden. 

,,„ , "Monmouth, July lath, 1849. 

Your letter of the 6th inst. has been received. I was 
not aware before that Major Grayson had been so neg- 
lected by President Polk. No officer under Gen. Scott 
contributed move to our success in Mexico by his ad- 
mirable administration of the commissariat. He was no 
less prominent for his gallantry, energy, and conrtesy. 
He mts always ready for any emergency. I will address 
the President on this matter. I have, hotcever, no infltt- 
enee. My staff, and several of my most worthy and de- 
servmg friends in the army, have been treated with mark- 
ed negkct. I have been unable to effect any thing in 
several cases in which I had, with no other interest than 
that which a strong sense of justice occasioned, applied 
to the President. ITiis, however, shall not deter me from 
trymg to serve Major G. 

" You have better hopes of Gen. Taylor than I have 
^my opinion, his leading measures will be Whig, ultra 
Whig. The old fogies of that party will not readily break 
with him if he consents to rob the South by a high and 
partial tariff, and to squander the public treasure by a 
briiUant system of national improvements. They will al- 
low him to indulge some ' no party fancies' in small mat- 



in 1849 Quitman was nominated by spontaneous meet- 
ings of the people, and afterward by the State Democratic 
Convention, as a candidate for governor. Many of his 
best friends were averse to this movement, some because 
they doubted his capacity for administration; others who, 
anticipating for him a national position, did not desire to 
have him complicated with impending issues pregnant 
■with strife and acrimony. His opponent, Hon. Luke Lea, 
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made a vigorous canvass, relying chiefly on what he con- 
Bidered the political incoEsiatencies and errors of the nom- 
inee. The result was the election of Quitman by a ma- 
jority of somo 10,000 votes. On the 10th of January, 
1850, he was sworn into office, and delivered his inan- 
gural address. It is a brief but lucid exposition of Lis 
theory of the relations between the federal and slate 
governments, and may be put forth as the creed of the 
party whose acknowledged leader he became after the 
death of Mr. Calhoun,* 

* laaugicral Address of GoBenior John A. Qmtman, delivei-ed hf/bre 
both houses oftlie Misslss^yi Legishtare, Jamaary lOM, 1850. 

The Conslitntion of the state, to secure individnal fidelity in the 
exeention of public tnists, prescribes that every officer, before entering 
upon his datiee, shall take an oath faichfnllj' to discharge the daties 
of his office. Elected by the people of this state to be their chief ex- 
ecutive raagistrale, I aow come before you, senatois, representatives, 
and fellow-citizens, publicly, in the presence of the guardians of the 
commonwealth, to lake upon myself the solemn obligation which the 
Constitution enjoins upon me. 

I shall enter npon the discharge of my official duties with a firm 
determination to assume no powers refosed, and to ahtin no responsi- 
bilities required by the Constitution and laws, and to spare no effort, 
by a faithful performance of my duty, to deserve the high confidence 
which the generous people of this state have reposed in me. 

Among a free people, addresses from a public servant to his con- 
Etituents should be franlt and without disguise. When his opinions 
may affect the public welfare, tliCT should not be concealed. I feel it 
my duty, therefore, in this tirst official address to the sovereign people 
of Mississippi, briefly to express my opinions npon some of the piom- 
inent questions which now appear to occupy the pnbhc mind. They 
will furnish the best indicnUon of the course of policy I shall study to 
ptu^ue in my official action npon all sabjects. 

In Our union of sovereign states, there are few questions, however 
they may appear strictly federal, which do not sometimes demand the 
consideration of the respective slates of the confederacy. 

The members of onr national union consist of equal co-ordinate sov- 
.■reignties, whose interest, for good or for evil, may he affected by the 
federal government. They are not only entitled to exercise a watch- 
ful care over its proceedings, but when the Conatitniion, or the re- 
erved rights of the states, or the people are threatened, npon the state 
^-ovemments especially devolves the duty of taking proper measures 
io defend the one and protect the other. National questions are, there- 
fore, necessaj-ily a part of state politics. 

My views of the original etrncture of oar government, and my in- 
terpretation of the Constitution, are strictly democratic. Eegarding 
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In this inangural he referred to the progress of anti- 
Blavery sentiment in the Eastern States, and the neces- 

tiie federal Constitution as a compact between independent political 
communities, acting in their character as sovereigns, it follows that 
the government erected by it is one of delegated powers. Over all 
political powers not delegated the states retained an absolute and ex- 
clusive control, with all the rights and powers neces3ai7 to maintain 
and preserve their sovereignty. ' Over these they are as supreme as if 
the Consliculion had never been adopted. Various causes, among 
them national glory — because it feeds our self-esteeni — are continn- 
ally operating to incline the public mind toward centralism and con- 
solidation. This is the tendency of our government ; and, as our 
country grows in wealth, power, and importance, the contrast between 
the state and federal governments will become wider, and increase the 
danger. A frequent recunenco to the history and character of our 
federal system is, therefore, essential (o the preservation of the slate 
governments. In my opinion, a little jealousy on the part of state 
officers ia commendable. The assumption of power by the federal 
government has already more than once produced convulsions which 
have shaken the strong pillars of our political temple; tho failure to 
exercise a doubtful power has never caused alarm. The danper is 
from assumption, not inactivity. Construing the federal government 
as one of limited delegated powens, I deny its right to supervise the 
manufactures or tha aguicultiire of the country, or to take under its 
charge and control the highways and the harbors of o\fr broad land. 

If saeh power be not delegated, it is a fraud upon the Constitution 
lo attempt these objects indirectly nnder color of tho power granted 
"to lay and collect duties and imposts," "to establish post-offices and 
post-roads," or" to regulate commerce." 

I am opposed t<i the establishment of a United Stales Bank, or to 
the conversion of the national treasnry, by ingenious modifications, 
into any other similar fiscal agent. Tho plan of collecting and dis- 
bursing tho revenue by the simple machinery of the independent treas- 
my, seems to me best soiled to the simplicity of our republican insti- 
tutions, and best calculated to preserve honesty and purity in the ad- 
ministration of the public finances. I have thought fit to allude to 
ttese questions, because they are again agitated. 

Connected with our federal relations is another subject of deep and 
vital interest to ns, in common with a lai^e portion of our sister states 
of the Union, a qnestion which, in the last few years, has assumed a 
momentous and startling "aspect. 

One half of the sovereign states of this glorious confederacy, in the 
exercise of the nndonbted right of self-government, have chosen to re- 
Uin, as a part of their elementary social system, the institution of the 
domestic slavery of an inferior race. This institution is entwined in 
our political system, and can not be separated from it without destruc- 
tion to our social fabric. It has existed here since the cavaliers of 
Jamestown and the Puritans of Plymouth Rock first built their pil- 
giim fires upon the shores of America. It was recognized in the form- 
ation of tho federal Constitution, and to its e^stence among us, as 
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sity of timely action on the part of the South. The 
course of events in that quarter had already attracted 

much as W any otier single cause, is attributablo the rapid advaoce 
of our countiy in its career of prosperitj, greatness, and wealth. 

That Supreme Being, whose all-seeing eye looks down upon the na- 
tions of the earth, has beheld and tolerated its existence among ns for 
more than two cenmries, and has poured out upon us tho choicest 
blessings of his proTidence. 

We do not regard it as an evil; on the contrary, we think that out 
prosperity, our happiness, our rery pobtical existence, is inseparably 
connected with it. We have a risht to it abore and nnder tho Con- 
Btitntion of the United States. We can not give up that right. We 
nrUl not yield it. We have a riglit to the quiet enjoyment of our slave 
property. We can not and will no longer permit that right to be dis- 
turbed. It is of those essential rights which can not be yielded up 
without dishonor and self-degradation. None who believe that we 
have inherited the free spirit of onr fathers can donbt one determina- 
tion, at all haaards, to maintain these positions so essential lo our se- 
cnriiy. 

The statesmen in the non-slavoholdinf[ states who attempt to trample 
upon one rights, either mistake the intelligence and spirit of the south- 
ern people, or knowingly hazard the integrity of the Union. They 
should know that tho South is now aroused to the magnitude of the 
danger. We are no longer permitted to doubt that a systematic and 
deliberate crnaade against onr sacred rights is now in progress, and 
has flssnmed a character which requires us to act. 

Distinguished northern slatesmen have not only avowed their de- 
termination to exclude the slave interest from the protection of the 
Consliludon, bnt to use all the powers which, by a broad consiruction 
of that instrument, they can assnmo to effect its nltimate extermina- 

Some of the non-slaveholding states have, by resolutions of their 
Legislatures, re-echoed these pevnicions doctrines, and many of them, 
ia palpable violation of their constitutional compact, have enacted 
laws efffeetually lo prevent the reclamation of fugitive slaves. 

These inanliing and offensive measures have not been confined to 
individuals or 10 the state governments. The halls of Congress, where 
northern and southern men should meet as brethren, have become the 
theatre of this war upon slavciy. Already has the attempt been 
made, as is threatened to be renewed, I fear with prospects of ulti- 
mate anccess, to exclude the slavcholding stat& from an eqnal partici- 
pation in the common territory of the states — to confine the slave- 
holder and the slave for all time to come to the states in which the 
institntion now exists — to abolish negro slavery in the federal district, 
and to sappress the internal slave-trade between the states. 

These measures, not only threatened, but actually introduced in 
Congress, too piMnly speak the deliberate intention of their instigators 
to wage a war of extermination against onr most valued rights. 
Whether they originate in fanaticism, affected philanthropy, or calcu- 
lations of political power, they can have no other object than the nlliinale 
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the attention of the people of Mississippi. On the Tth 
of May, 1849, an imposing meeting, consisting of distin- 

deatrnction of oar domestic institulions, or the dissolution of tlie 
Union. The advocates of these destrnctive measnres seek to perpe- 
Irate wronj^ to which the people of Mississippi, of all parties, recently 
aEsembled in convention, have solemnly declared that they can not 
and will not snbmit. They cherish the Union constitnted by the wis- 
dom of our fathers ; they will defend the Constitnlion, which es- 
tablished and alone maintains (hat Union, bnt they have no love or 
veneration for any other union than that wbtch is written and defined 
in the Constitution. They are not to be deceived and robbed of their 
constitutional rights by men who, uttering hollow profeEsions of at- 
tachment to tie Union, are deliberately severing the ties Uiat hind ua 
together. Should this glorions Union perish, let the indignant pa- 
triot heap curses npon the traitors who, by destroying the compromises 
of the Constitution, sapped the foundations of 
"The realm, 
The last and the nobl«t of tlin&" 

I may have dwelt too long njion this subject, but I regard it as the 
great, the absorbing question of the day ; one which must now be met 
deliberately, calmly, and boldly. The South has long submitted to 
grievous wrongs. Dishonor, degradation, and ruin await her if ehe 
Eubmits farther. The people of Mississippi have taken their stand, 
and, 1 doubt not, their representatives will maintain it, by providing 
means to meet every probable contingency. I here pledge myself 
firmly to execute their will to the extent of my constitutional powers. 

We live, fellow-citizens, in a progressive age, marked by some of 
the boId{^t improvements in the sciences, and the most remarkable 
discoveries nnd inventions in the arts. It is the part of the political 
power of the state to apply these improvements to the increase of the 
vi'ealtb, and the promotion of the happiness ofthe people. If we can 
not reach perfection, we may approach it. The struggle, at least, is 
worthy the highest exertion of the human intellect. The immense re- 
sources of our yet infant state are not fully developed. A wide field 
for internal improvements is s^l open. A system of common-school 
education, suited to the character and condition of our conntiy, may 
be established. Our jurisprudence and judicial systems are open to 
great refbrais. The abuses of petty corporations may be corrected. 
Our military cEtahlishment may he rendered more efficient. Some 
wise and efficient proriidon, based upon the consent ofthe people, grad- 
ually to extingiiish the public debt, may be matured. The revenue 
system may be made more equal and just, and the burden of seif-gov- 
cmment be thus alleviated. All these objects are worthy the consid- 
eration ofthe best talents of a state which has taken the lead among 
her sister states in great constitutional reforms. 

With sentiments of the deepest gratitude to my fellow-citizens for 
the confidence reposed in me; with sincere distrust in my abihtiea, 
yet with a proud consciousness of the elevated station to which I have 
been chosen, as the chief magistrate of a state distinguished for the 
talents of her stateEmou In cotmeil, and the intrepid gallantry of her 
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gTiished citizens of both parties, had 'bceii held in the 
Capitol, Governor Matthews in the chair. They were 
addressed at great length by Chief-justice Sharkey, and, 
at his instance, the people of the respective counties 
were invited to send delegates to a convention on the 
first Monday in October, to consist of an equal number 
of Whigs and Democrats. In pursuance of this recom- 
mendation primary meetings were held, and, on t!ie day 
designated, the convention assembled. It was composed 
of the most prominent men in the state, of both pohtical 
organizations. Chief-justice Sharkey, long the acknowl- 
edged head of the Whig party, was chosen president by 
acclamation, and, on taking the chair, pronounced, with 
great solemnity, a carefully prepared exposition of oar 
constitutional rights and the encroachments upon them. 
He concluded by reducing his argnment to two inter- 
rogatories : " The great and serious inquire/ is, shall we 
8%iimit to farther degradation, or shaU we seek redress ? 
If the latter, how is it to be obtained f" 

To ponder on these grave questions, the convention 
iiniiicdiatcly adjourned. When it assembled next day, 
the ciiief justice, on taking the chair, again addressed it 
in amplification of his positions. These elaborate ad- 
dresses, emanating from the chief of the judiciary and 
the leader of the Conservatives, declaimed with an of- 
ficial pomp and statelinoss of manner that gave them the 
force of an oracle, at once convinced and captivated the 
convention. A committee of twenty, a large majority 
of them ultra state-rights men, was appointed by Presi- 
dent Sharkey, who promptly presented a report (em- 
bodying the views of the chair), and a series of resolu- 
tions covering the entire controversy between the slave- 
holding and non-slaveholding states, asserting our rights 

SODS in war, I am now ready, in tlils presence, and before Almighty 
God, to take my solemn oath of office. 
Vol. II.— B 
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in the territories; recommending tlie Legislature to pass 
laws to encourage the carrying of slaves into the territo- 
ries ; urging the appointment of delegates to a Southern 
convention at Nashville to deliberate over the aggressions 
on our rights ; and appealing to the Legislature to au- 
thorize the governor to issue his proclamation, and issue 
writs of election for a general convention of the people 
of the state, upon the passage, by Congi-ess, of the Wil- 
mot Proviso, or any law abolishing slavery in tlie Dis- 
trict of Columbia or prohibiting the slave-trade between 
the state?. 

Chief-justice Sharkey was appointed to lead the dele- 
gation to Nashville, and, by acclamation, the same dis- 
tinguished gentleman was placed at the head of the com- 
mittee to address the people of the Southern States. 
nia colleagues on this committee were A. Hutchinson, 
George Wmchester, C. R. Clifton, W. R. Hill, John J. 
Guion, and E. C. Wilkinson, a brUliant galaxy of lawyers, 
five of whom had been upon the bench, and the majority 
of them what were then called state-rights or Calhoun 
Whigs, The address is one of the strongest papers that 
the unhappy controversy of the times gave birth to. It 
explains the theory of the Constitution ; the exact rela- 
tions of the federal and state governments ; the origin 
and constitutional recognition and guarantees for negro 
slavery ; the attacks made upon it ; the danger of sub- 
mission ; the remedies to be applied ; and concludes with 
an appeal to the people of the Southern States to appoint 
delegates to a general Southern Convention on the first 
Monday in June, 1850. 

What is called the Compromise or Adjustment projSt 
was then pending in the Senate of the United States, re- 
ported by Mr. Clay from a committee of thirteen. It 
provided, 1st. For the admission of California ns a stoto 
2d. Territorial governments for Tltah and New Mexico. 
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3d. For the settlement of boundaries between Texas and 
Hew Mexico. 4th. Amendments tg the Fugitive Slave 
BUI. 6th. A bill to abolish the Slave Trade in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

1. The Oalifomia Sill excluded the Sooth, with its 
slave property, from a domain acquired by our national 
ai-ms, after the South had paid $60,000,000, and the non- 
slavehoiding states but $30,000,000 of the $90,000,000 
of war debt which the acquisition of California had cost. 
It prevented the enhanced value of at least 50 per centum 
upon the slave property of the South by debarring their 
access to the mines, which, upon the $1,200,000,000 at 
which the slaves at the South have heen valued, would 
have g^ven an aggregate increase of 1600,000,000. The 
immutable equafity of the states is a fundamental princi- 
ple of the Constitution, and the California Bill, in giving 
the North the exclusive dominion ajid domain over the 
whole country, and forever depriving the South of both, 
making her pay at the same time two thirds of the cost, 
wholly destroyed the constitutional equality between 
the free and the slave states. It admitted California 
into the family of states, in violation of every precedent, 
of a solemn compact, and upon principles pregnant with 
danger to the Union, and even to social order. 

2. The Texas boundary Sill. The treaty made by 
Santa Anna, President of Mexico, with Gen. Sam. Hous- 
ton, fixed the Rio Grande, from its mouth to its source, 
as the western boundary of Texas. It is true he was a 
prisoner at the time, though no duress or compulsion 
had been employed. The same treaty was signed and 
approved by his general-in-ehief at the head of the re- 
treating Mexican army, and Mexico ratified it by accept- 
ing the provisions it contained iifcher favor, viz., the re- 
lease of her chief magistrate, her vanquished army, and 
the spoils of war. This ratification bound Mexico, but. 
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with proverbial treachery, she afterwarcl hroke her faith, 
£uid held on to New Mexico east of the Rio Grande. 
In her compact of annexation to the American Union 
Texas insisted upon the Rio Grande as her legal bound- 
ary, and the claim was acknowledged by our own gov- 
ernment, and its reclamation from Mexico was one of 
the indacements on the part of Texas for annexation. 
The war with Mexico ensued ; the invasion of Texas 
territory was the pretext ; the United States drove the 
Mexican army and authority from New Mexico, and, of 
course, turned it over to the jurisdiction of Texas, whoso 
title was just as valid as her title to any other portion 
of her territory. She proceeded to organize it into 
counties and judicial districts. But the Frec-soilers of 
the North, finding that New Mexico was about to be- 
come a slave state, clamored against the title, resisted 
the jurisdiction of Texas, abetted and sustained by all 
the federal functionaries in New Mexico, civil and mil- 
itary, and President Taylor, embracing their opinions, 
threatened to support tbem against Texas with the army 
of the United States. Not content with this, they de- 
manded from Texas 70,000 square miles of undisputed 
slave tei-ritory to add to New Mexico; and for this the 
bill proposed to pay her $10,000,000, of which, in reality, 
the South paid $6,500,000, and the North only $3,500,000, 
through the imequal taxation which results from collect- 
ing weekly the whole revenue through the customs. 

S. The Fugitive Slave BUI professed fairly on its face, 
but was defective in two important particulars. 1st, In 
making no provision for the restitution to the South of 
the $30,000,000 of which she had been plundered through 
the 100,000 slaves abducted from her in the course of the 
last forty years. 2d. In not binding the marshal's sure- 
ties to the payment of the fine it imposes, which could 
not be done without a renewal of their bonds which was 
not provided in the bill. 
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4. Tlio bill for the Territorial Govemm^nl of Utah 
and JSfew Mexico was passed upon the plea that the 
Mexican law interdicted slavery, and that a practical 
Wilmot Proviso was already in force there, and it was 
useless to urge upon the dominant majority that the 
Mexican law had been superseded by the American 
Constitution, which recognizes no Wilmot Proviso, and 
no exclusion of slave property from the territories of 
the United States. 

5. The abolition of the Slave Trade in the Ifistrict 
of Columbia. Only two years before, the conservative 
commonwealth of Virginia, by solenm legislative resolve, 
had classed this as among the measures whose passage 
she would "resist at every hazard, aad to the last ex- 
tremity," Most of the Southern States had spoken with 
equal emphasis the same language. The whole South 
insisted that Congress liad no power to legislate on the 
subject at ail, and that the abolition of slavery in the dis- 
trict would involve a breach of faith and of the Consti- 
tution likewise. IIow can it be pretended that the Con- 
stitution authorizes a discrimination against slave prop- 
cri^y, when tho only discrimination it makes is in favor 
of slave property, giving it a special importance and pro- 
tection, which it withdraws from all other property; such 
as a federal representation to three fifths of the slaves, 
exempting two fifths of them from federal taxation, and 
^ving it protection even in the free states by requiring 
the rendition of fugitive slaves. But under the bill in 
question, while the citizens of the free states were not 
disturbed in their privilege of taking into the district 
any species of their property for sale, the citizens of the 
Southern States were expressly debarred from introduc- 
ing their slaves, their most valuable property, under pen- 
alty of seizure and confiscation. When the Constitution 
provided that " tho citizens of each state shall be enti- 
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tied to all the privileges and immuuities of citizens in tbe 
several states," did it mean that they should not have 
equal privileges in the district and in the territories, the 
common property of the Union? If it did, the doctrine 
of the constitutional equality of the states is a fiction and 
an absurdity. 

When the fifth amendment of the Constitution was 
imposing specific restraints upon the powers of Congress, 
it provided, " Nor shall private property be taken for 
public use without just compensation," hy imposing con- 
fiscation and emancipation as a penalty for bringing slave 
property into the district. The law of confiscation is 
substantially a decree for public use, and yet this bill ex- 
pressly stipulated that the owner shall receive no com- 
.pensation. When the Constitution provided that " ex- 
cessive bail shall not be required nor excessive fines 
imposed," did it mean that a fine confiscating the whole 
property or thing to which the penalty referred would 
not be excessive ? If so, expunge the amendment. It 
carries a lie upon its face. 

The avowed object of this bill waa to get rid of the 
public slave-markets at the seat of the federal govern- 
ment. It is a fa«t, however, that but one existed at the 
time, and that one in a secluded place. Slavery itself 
was rapidlydisappearingjhavmgbeen reduced since 1840 
from 4694 to 650, by "underground railroads" and fe- 
lonious abductions. While the bill was under discus- 
sion, Mr. Pearco, of Maryland, succeeded in ingrafting 
upon it an amendment providing for the protection of 
slave property owned in the district and the punishment 
of the felons. But it was subsequently stricken out, on 
the express ground that it would endanger the passage 
of the bill, as though Congress would sooner aid tie 
felons in their work of emancipation, by confiscating the 
Blaves brought into the district by honest citizens, than 
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punish scoundrels for abducting tliem out of it. The bill 
affiiTus Ibe power and policy of checking slavery in the 
district, virtually the power to abolish it there, and was 
but the predecessor, as wc have since seen, of more se- 
rious and unfortunate encroachments on our rights. 

It is not intended by this analysis to assail those who 
regarded the adjustment as the only means of saving the 
republic. Those most prominent in its support had long 
been illustrious in the public service. They, doubtless, 
foresaw that the slavery question involved more than 
one great problem which must one day bo solved. But 
as the boldest tremble on the verge of etoi-nity, and 
shrink from the dark abyss beyond which all is uncer- 
tain, so they were willing to postpone for posterity this 
dread solution, Not one of them but would have shed 
his blood freely for his country, and now they clung to 
this compromise as the mariner clings to the last plank 
in the surging seas. Let those who feci themselves in- 
fallible sit in inexorable judgment on the motives of 
their fellows, and condemn Clay, Benton, Webster, and 
Cass, the leading advocates of the plan of reconciliation. 
Such judgment is not for me. Had these four men pro- 
nounced the words " No compromise," war would most 
probably have ensued — fratricidal war! And who knows 
but that the God of vengeance and of righteousness 
would have stamped upon us tbe brand of Cain, and sent 
us to wander over the earth vagabonds among the na- 
tions ? 

A large poilion of the Southern people, however, per- 
ceived in the proposed measures an aggravation of their 
grievances, and it must be conceded that their appre- 
hension was just. 

While these bills, styled at the time tho " Omnibus," 
were pending, and the public mind, in the South espe- 
cially, in a state ofgreat excitement, Gen,Zachary Taylor 
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occupied the executive chair. Wlolly unknoivn as a 
statesman, with but a limited education, ignorant of tho 
structure and theory of our government, ho had been 
elected by an overwhelming majority upon the fame of 
his military exploits, and upon the popular belief that so 
firm and tried a soldier would make a wise and impar- 
tial chief magistrate. His brief but disastrous adminis- 
tration, which (upon the authority of Mr, Webster) 
brought us to tho verge of civil war, exhibited an inca- 
pacity in striking contrast with his brilliant campaigns 
a few years before. The circumstances attending his 
nomination and election had left no real cordiality be- 
tween him and Mr. Clay and Mr. Webster, the great 
leaders of the opposition ; and he found himself depend- 
ent for advice chiefly upon the young and ambitions, the 
mercenaries in pursuit of plunder, or the more crafty 
statesmen of the North, who buOt their hopes of power 
on a mischievous sectionalism. Mr. Seward, a senator 
from New York, whose sagacity never fails to second 
his great abihtics, became the chief adviser of the Presi- 
dent. Under this influence he urged the immediate ad- 
mission of California ; he disapproved the adjustment 
scheme ; ho favored the WUmot Proviso ; he rejected 
the claim of Texas upon any portion of New Mexico as 
wholly worthless, and expressed his determination to try 
the issue by force of arms. In a few months it became 
apparent that tho Southern Whigs could no longer sup- 
port him. On tho 1st of July, 1850, a secret meeting of 
the ^Tiig members of Congress from the Southern States 
was held at Washington, and it was determined, before 
coming to an open rupture, to appoint a committee to re- 
monstrate with the President. Mr. C. M. Conrad, of 
Louisiana, Mr. Humphrey MarshalJ, of Kentucky, and 
Mr. Toombs, of Georgia, were appointed. They called 
on him separately, and informed him that his Southern 
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friends would be driven into opposition if he persisted 
in his demand for the admission of California and New 
Mexico as states, and in his menacing attitude toward 
Texas. Ho refused to yield an inch. He insisted on the 
right of Cahfornia to come in at once, and declared that, 
as soon as tho Constitution of New Mexico reached him, 
he would recommend her admission likewise ; and he 
scouted the title of Texas to any portion of New Mex- 
ico. He remarked that he was in a position that would 
compel him to sacrifice One wing of his party, and that 
he ought not to bo expected to give up 84 men from the 
North for 29 men from the South, these bemg tho pro- 
portions into which the Northern and Southern mem- 
bers of Congress of the Taylor party were then divided. 
Tliose who knew the constitutional obstinacy of the 
President— persuaded that he was acting, as he always 
acted, under honest convictions of dpty — ^had no longer 
any hope. It was known, likewise, that while he was 
meditating an order to Col. Monroe, then in command at 
Santa FS, to repel by arms any attempt of Texas to ex- 
ercise jurisdiction in New Mexico, Mr. Crawford, of 
Georgia, secretary of war, appalled by the collision cer- 
tain to ensue, after urging every argument against it, 
frankly stated that he could not sign such an order. 
The President coolly remarked that he would sign it 
himself. This was the condition of things when the sud- 
den death of the President devolved the executive func- 
tions on "Vice-president Filhnoro. He adopted the views 
of Messrs. Clay, Cass, and Webster, as to the adjustment 
measures, but adhered to tho attitude of his predecessor 
in relation to the militaiy occupation of New Mexico, 
and the exclusion of the claims of Texas. 

Such was the general posture of affairs when Quitman 

held the office of governor. For years, as may be seen 

by his correspondence, he had anticipated them with 

B2 
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a morbid anxiety and with prophetic forecast. He 
knew that one weak point of our system is the tendency 
to consolidation or federalism, and the gradual conver- 
sion of a limited into a siJendid government, to be con- 
trolled first by corruption and ultimately by the sword. 
He believed, likewise, that there was another evil of still 
greater magnitude, the tendency of mankind to abuse 
regulated liberty, to trample upon law and precedent, to 
set up moral conviction as paramount to the Constitntion, 
and to substitute the sovereignty of the mob — or, as some 
prefer to call it, the higher law of conscience— for the 
sovereignty of the law. This had been the bane of the 
republics of antiquity, and our own country, yet in its 
youth, had furnished examples ; and he now saw, in the 
movements in California and New Mexico, the realization 
of evils more demoralizing, more tyrannical and exacting 
than the monarchies of the Old World, and more to bo 
dreaded than the imperial rescripts. 

With such views, honestly entertained, and regarding 
his new relation to the state as that of an officer intrus^ 
ed with the safety of a beleaguered foi-tress and of those 
who were sheltered behmd its defenses, is it matter of 
surprise that ho should have entered with all Ids strength 
into the controversy, and favored the most energetic 
measures of resistance ? The Mississippi senators and 
representatives in Congress had warned him of the un- 
constitutional legislation then about to receive the sanc- 
tion of Congress and the Presidontr-tho admission of 
California, to the exclusion of the rights of Southern 
slaveholders— an exclusion which the several conven- 
tions of the people of the state bad solemnly pled 
themselves never to submit to.* He beheld, at the si 

i^ n- r. „ ^. . " Waahingi™, Januaij aiBt, ISSO. 

,,o Excellency John A. Qiatman, Governor, etc. : 

. ". ^'T'T'^' ^^^ senators and representatiyes in Congress from Mi»- 
BisBippj, feel u inenmbent upon us to advise you, and, thcongh you, our 
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moment, a conflict of jurisdiction and of title t 
the State of Texas and tlie United States, and the federal 
authorities preparing to maintain their claim by force of 
arms, with the view, aa he believed, to exclude the South 
from New Mexico, to abolitionize the northern and Rio 
Grande frontiers of Texas, and to circumscribe and re- 
press the natural expansion of alaveholding communities. 
From all portions of Mississippi, and from other states, 
and by men of all parties, be was appealed to " to put 
his house in order" for the defense of Sonthem rights. 
Hundreds of influential citizens, whose letters now lio 
under inspection (some of the most distinguished of 
whom in Mississippi afterward made open war upon 
him, or timidly recoiled from their positions), reminded 
Gov. Quitman that paOiatives and remonstrances would 
no longer answer, and called for the adoption of decisive 
measures. 

"For the first time," he writes to a friend, "in the 

common conEtihients, that we have a well-defined opinion that Cali- 
fornia will be admitted as a state of this Union the present session of 
Congress. Tbe President eamestJj recommended it, and we can not 
be mistaken in supposing that a majority of both houses of Congroaa 
wiil be found W vote for it. Our individual poEitions have undergone 
no change. We regard the proposition to admit California ns n state, 
under all the circumstances of lier application, aa an attempt to adopt 
the Wilmot Proviso in another form. But separated ns ive are from 
our constitnents, and having no convenient means of consulting them as 
to their views on the face of this perplexing question, we desire through 
jou lo submit the single fact to (he people and to the Legislature, that 
California, will moat lifeely obtain admission into the Union with her 
constitutional prohibition of slavery, and wo beg leave lo add that we 
shall be greaUy pleased lo have such expression of opinion by the 
Legislatare, the governor, and, if practicable, by the people, as shall 
clearly indicate the course which Mississippi shall deem it her daty to 
pursne in this new emergency. 

" Very respectfully, your obedient servants, 

(Signed), "Jepp, Davis, 

"H. S. FOOTE, 
"J. Thompson, 

"W. S. rEiTHKKSIOt^ 

"Wm. M'WiijjB, 
"A. G. Brown." 
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history of our country, the Nortli is dominant in the fed- 
eral government. Wc are now at their mercy, poUt- 
ically Bpealdng. They will pass the California Bill, the 
Texas Bill, the New Mexico BiU, the Bill to abolish 
slaTC-trading in the District of Columbia, and others. 
When these are enacted, will they stop ? You might 
as well expect a band of robbers who have plundered a 
house to leave the money-ohest untouched." 

His correspondence at that period explains the views 
that influenced him, and the feeling that pervaded the 
Sooth. 

Gov. Seabrook, of South Carolina, to Gov. Quitman. 
"Pendleton, S. C, Sept. 20th, 1850. 

"Deae Snt, — ^The aggravating circiunstances imder 
which California wiU come into the Union, and tho cer- 
tain determination of Congress, the executor of its will, 
practically to change the form of our government, de- 
mand of the Blaveholding states prompt and effective re- 
fiistaace. They now occupy a position of degradation 
and inequality. Submission will constitute them forever 
mere dependencies of a great central bead. 

"In the assurance that Georgia will shortly be sum- 
moned bv her executive to meet in convention, may I 
ast whether Mississippi is prepared to assemble her Leg- 
islature, or adopt any other scheme to second that com- 
monwealth in her noble effort to preserve uDimpmred the 
Union of '8 7? 

"As there are satisfactory reasons why South Caro- 
lina should move cautiously in this matter, I need only 
assure your excellency that, as soon as the governors of 
two or more states shall, by proclamation, assemble their 
respective Legislatures, or furnish some other evidence on 
the part of the states they represent, of determined re- 
sistance, in disregard of consequences, I shall, in that 
event, consider it my duty, unless the nearness of the 
regular session prevent, to call together the representa- 
tives of the people, with a view to their adoption of 
measures that will, so far as it affects this state, effectu- 
ally arrest the career of an interested and despotic ma- 
jority." 
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In Ilia reply to this letter, dated Jackson, Sept. 29tli, 
Governor Quitman informs Governor Seabrook that upon, 
the passage of the California Bill, and the bill in relation 
to slavery in the District of Columbia, he had deemed it 
Lis duty to issue his proclamation convening the Legis- 
lature on the 18th of Novemher, and thus continues : 

"Without having fully digested a programme of the 
measures which I shall recommend to the Legislature, it 
may be of service to you to know that I propose the call 
of a regular convention to take into consideration our 
fedei'al relatione, with full powers to annul the federal 
compact, establish new relations with other states, and 
adapt our organic law to such new relations, etc., etc. 

" Uaving no hope of an effectual remedy for existing 
and prospective evils but in separation from the Northern 
States, my views of state action will look to secession." 

From, Gov. Seabrook. 

" Charleston, Oct. 23d, 1850. 
" I have the pleasure to acknowledge the receipt of 
your letter of the 29th ult., which, from its tone, has 
given me the assurance that Mississippi will be the ban- 
ner state in the noble contest in which the South haa 
been forced to engage. If the result prove this, my be- 
lief, to be true, and your gallant commonwealth adopt 
the decisive course suggested by you, I scarcely need 
Bay to yom- excellency that South Carolina will be found 
by her side. On this subject permit me to remark, that 
on no great political question have the people of this 
state ever been so united as on the necessity of resisting, 
in disregard of consequences, the rapid encroachments by 
the federal government on the -compromises and guaran- 
tees of the Constitution. Having lately completed a mil- 
itary tour through every district, where a large propor- 
tion of the population are non-slaveholders, I did not 
meet with one man who was not favorable to the only 
certain remedy — secession. The general desire seemed 
to be to exhaust the scheme of joint action before an inde- 
pendent step should be taken by South Carolina ; farther, 
that by no precipitate movement on her part ought the im- 
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pression to be made abroad tbat she was anxious to oc- 
cupy a position in the van. Whether true or false, the 
belief here is, I may say, universal, that the great cause 
would receive, perhaps, a fatal blow should this state at- 
tempt to take the lead. Under this conviction, and in 
consequence of the nearness of the constitutional time of 
meeting, I, with the assent of the people, have declined 
to convene the Legislature. My pnbushed reasons are 
contained in a letter to a friend, a copy of which is in- 
closed. Let me, however, reiterate the asssui-ance that 
South Carolina is prepared to second Mississippi, or any 
other state, in any aud eveiy effort to aiTest the career 
of a corrupt and despotic majority. She is ready and 
anxious for an immediate separation from a Union whose 
Mm is the prostration of oar political edifice. May I 
hope that Mississippi will begin the patriotic work, and 
allow the Palmetto banner the privilege of a place in her 
ranks? 

"The desire of our public men is, that the Nashville 
Convention, the Georgia Convention, or the Legislature 
of Mississippi, should recommend the call of a Southern 
congress, to be composed of delegates elected by state 
conventions, either, as the weaker measure, for the pur- 
pose of consultation, their decision to be ratified by con- 
ventions of the states represented, or to be direct. The 
first course will produce delay, and may enable Congress 
and the politidans of the North so to shape their policy 
as to create the impression among the unreflecting and 
timid in the South that every cause of danger to our in- 
stitutions had been removed. A Southern congress, with 
full authority on the part of the states represented to se- 
cede from the Union forthwith, or to submit to the su- 
preme authorities of the country propositions for a new 
bargain between the states, by which equality among the 
members of the confederacy and the protection of South- 
em property shall, in future, be put beyond the possibil- 
ity of hazard — either of these measures (we prefer the 
former, because, in the event of a conflict, we shall have 
a government actually in operation), emanating from the 
Nashville Convention, or any Southern state except South 
Carolina, for reasons already hinted, will go fai- to, if it 
do not enth-ely accomplish the gi-eat object it is so desir- 
able to effect." 
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From t?ie same to the same. 

' ' Columbia, December 17ih, 1850. 

" Yesterday I ceased, to be governor. My successor is 
Gen. Means, who defeated Col. Pickens, whose opposition 
to Mr. Calhoun a. few years ago has never been forgotten 
by the people. 

"Your letter of the 2d instant has afforded me great 
satisfaction, and inspirited a few confidential friends to 
whom it was my duty to show it. It was all important 
for us to know that there was one state at least on whose 
co-operation we might confidently rely. In the two 
branches of the Legislature now in session there is but 
one man in favor of ultimate submission. Even he, how- 
ever, advocates the policy of a Southern congress. Tour 
letter, discreetly used, has enabled me to suspend the 
scheme of many prominent men of publicly avowing 
that in one year, if unaided by some other state at that 
time. South Carolina would withdraw from the confed- 
eracy. On some points there are two pai-tJes : one, in 
favor of following, and not taking the lead from Missis- 
sippi ; the other, nrging the necessity of designating the 
time and place for the meeting of a Southern congress. 
The former is in favor of a convention of the people of 
the state to nominate delegates to that body; the latter 
is of opinion that these should be chosen by the Legisla- 
ture, and the people in their piimary meetings. It is 
probable that a compromise between the parties will 
take place tonSay. On Saturday the Senate determined, 
by a vote of 37 to 6, to call a convention of the people 
of the state to consider our federal relations, and to elect 
delegates to a Southern congress, the election to take 
place on the 2d Monday in October, and the convention 
to assemble the 1st Monday in December. Should this 
bill meet the approbation of the House, which I think 
improbable in its present form, the honor of naming the 
time and place for the convocation of the Southern con- 
gress will devolve on your gallant state. I candidly con- 
fess to yoa that I am advocating the plan of an early 
meeting of our state convention, or immediate action of 
the Legislature, in order to suggtst the 1st Monday in 
December next for the time, and Montgomery, Alabama, 
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as the place of meeting of the congress. Should it as- 
semble ill 1652, the presidential question will perhaps 
absorb all others. With a view, too, to divide the South, 
both Congress and the Northern States wiU abstain for 
a season from their encroachments. ***««* 

"I am rejoiced to state that the House, by a vote of 
109 to 12, resolved to suggest to our Southern sister 
states the propriety of meeting in congress at Montgom- 
ery on the 2d of January, 1852. To consider the acts of 
that body, a convention of the people of this state is pro- 
posed for the fourth Monday of February, 1852. For 
arming the state, $350,000 has been put at the disposal 
of the governor. That the Senate "will concur I have no 
doubt. Had I convened the Legislature two or three 
weeks before the regular meeting, such was the excited 
state of the public mind at that time, I am convinced 
South Carolina would not now have been a member of the 
Union. The people are very far ahead of their leaders, 
and can with difficulty be restrained. The speeches of 
influential men in the Legislature, and the belief that 
Mississippi and other states are preparing their moral 
and, if necessary, physical power to support the equality 
and sovereignty of the states, have had the salutary ef- 
fect of checking the course of the impetuous and unre- 
flecting. I shall be happy to know that the time and 
place of the proposed congress will be agreeable to Mis- 
sissippi. If our movement bo seconded by her, I have 
good reasons for the belief that Alabama, Florida, and 
Arkansas will soon follow the patriotic example. Your 
whole course in reference to federal relations has met 
with the decided approbation of the people of this state, 
and especially of her public men. The only reason why 
South Carolina has deemed it advisable to designate the 
time of the meeting of the Southern congress is the con^ 
viotjon that, had it been, left to your state, an earher time 
than April or May, 1852, could not have been named. 
The states now have a year's notice." 

Thero were other elements of disaffection abroad dur- 
ing this eventful period that operated on the mind of 
Governor Quitman, and braced him np to the contemplar 
tion of decided measures. The Texas claim on what is 
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called New Mexico, and the menacing attitude of the fed- 
eral government, had enhsted the sympathies of the South. 
A collision hetween the two claimants, one drop of- 
blood shed by the troops of the. 'United States, would 
have set the country in a blaze. As far back as July he 
had received the following letter from Genera! J. Pinck- 
ncy Hendei-son, a distinguished soldier of Texas, who 
died, in 1859, a senator from that state : 

" Saa Auguslino, July 22d, 1850. 
" Tonr excellency will doubtless have seen, ere this 
reaches you, that Texas is about to come to drawn dag- 
gers with the general government at Santa Fe. Had 
President Taylor lived until oar troops reached there a 
eoDision would have been unavoidable. His successor 
maybe more cautious, and, inasmuch as the United States 
has surrendered all civil jurisdiction to the Mexicans, 
Indiana, and Abolitionists, who have presumed to estab- 
lish a government within the territory of Texas, the Pres- 
ident may, perhaps, leave the settlement of the quration 
of jurisdiction to them and us. Should ho, however, or- 
der the United States troops that are stationed in that 
Suarter to resist our attempt to enforce our jurisdiction, 
ask you to tell me candidly, how far is Mississippi pre- 
pared to redeem the pledge made by her members in the 
Nashville Convention ? Will she stand firmly Iw us in 
the contest ? Governor Bell has convoked our Legisla- 
ture, and calls for 1000 volunteers. He must send more 
— not less than 2000 at first ; and, should the United 
States interfere, we shall need our whole strength and 
the aid of our friends. The people in this section and 
throughout the state ar.e indignant and resolved. Our 
Legislature, Ipresume, will appeal to the Southern States. 
From Mississippi we expect efficient aid. It is useless 
for me to enter mto details to show how we are wrong- 
ed. Tou know our rights, and you have seen the na- 
tional executive tramphng them under foot, and holding 
over our heads the sword of power. I am now leaving 
for Philadelphia, where my wrfe and little daughters aro 
spending the summer. I wish trf bring them out of the 
enemy's country before this war begins ; for war it must 
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be, unless President Fillmore backs out from the posi- 
tion of his predecessor, or unless, by some base and mer- 
cenai'y combination, our rights are traiBcked away by a 
sale or surrender." 

Governor Quitman to General Henderson. 

"Jackson, August 18th,1850. 

"The course of policy which the now administration 
means to pursue is now developed by the message of Mr. 
Fillmore and the letter of Mr. Webster, They are om- 
inous, and evince a determination to have a trial of 
strength. Be it so. If we must have an issue, the pres- 
ent is the best occasion, because, in my opinion, it will 
produce a perfect concert of action on the part of the 
South._ But wiE Texas stand firm ? Will she accept 
the bribe, magnificent as it is, which the federal govern- 
ment is tendering to her? Will she sell her sovereign- 
ty? Will she be a party to an aiTangement that will 
convert a large portion of her territory into free soil ? 
Will she consent to plant upon her own border, and in 
proximity with her domestic institutions, a magazine of 
combustibles ? Will she, at any price, surrender a por- 
tion of her sovereignty, and espiecially under duress, 
which she is well able to resist ? I hope not. Her title 
is indisputable. Will we— will the Southern States— see- 
ing Texas contending for rights vital to us all, not make 
common cause with lier ? Certainly they will. I shall 
not be wanting in the prompt and firm discharge of my 
duty on the occasion. So soon as I shall be satisfied 
that_ a collision of arms is probable I will convene the 
Legislature on the shortest possible notice, and urge it 
to adopt efficient measures to aid our sister state in the 
maintenance of her sovereignty against federal usurpa- 
tion, I can not doubt that the other Southern States will 
adopt similar measures. My arm was once exerted for 
Texas in the early st^es of her struggle, and now, when 
she is menaced with a far greater evil than Mexican in- 
vasion, I am always ready to strike m her defense. 

" All we wait for now is her i-esponse to Pearce's bill, 
which I regard as worse than Mr. FiUmore's bayonets, 
because it is no better than a bribe." 

He soon after issued the following 
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FEOCLAMATIOK. 

Whereas the people of Mississippi have Tepeatcdly, 
in piiblio meetiDgs, in popular conventions, and by legis- 
lative resolves, cldmed and asserted their equality of 
right with the other states of this Union in and to the 
free use and enJOToient of the tcmtory belonging in 
common to these United States, and have frequently and 
publicly declared their fised determination, at all haz- 
ards, to maintain these rights, so essential to their free- 
dom and equality. 

And whereas, by recent acts of Congress, the people 
of Mississippi, in common with the citizens of all the slave- 
holding states, have been virtually excluded from their 
just rights in the greater portion, if not aU, of the vast 
and rich territories acquired from Mexico in the late war; 
and thus, by unjust and insulting discriminations, the ad- 
vantages and benefits of the federal Union have been 
denied to them. 

And v>hereas the abolition, by Congress, of the slave- 
trade in the District of Columbia, and other acts of the 
federal government, done and threatened, leave no rea- 
sonable hope that the aggressions upon the rights of the 
people of the slaveholding states will cease until, by di- 
rect or indirect means, their domestic institutions are 
overthrown. 

Now, therefore, That the proper authorities of the 
State may be enabled to take into consideration the 
alarming state of our public aff^rs, and, if possible, avert 
the evils which impend over us, that the state may bo 
placed in an attitude to assert her sovereignty, and that 
the means may be provided to meet any and every 
emergency which may happen, 

I, JbAra A. Quitman, Governor of the State of Missis- 
sippi, exercising the powers in me vested by the Consti- 
tution, do hereby convene the Legislature of this state, 
and do appoint Monday, the eighteenth day of Novem- 
ber next, for the meeting of both houses of the Legisla- 
ture, at the capital, in Jackson, the seat of government of 
this state. 

His letter to the Hon. John J. M'Rao fully explains 
the views that induced this special call. 
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Governor Quitman to Hon. X J. WMae. 

"Jackson, September 28th, 1860. 
" Mt deak Sib, — It would have been more satisfactory 
to me could I have advised with you before convening 
the Legislature, but, after the contingencies had happen- 
ed, I was desii'ous of acting promptly, that ovu- noble 
state, which had taken the initiative in measnres of re- 
sistance to the contemplated outrages, should not be 
suspected of backing out, now that these aggressions 
have been consummated, I would have been faithless 
to the position in which the people have placed me had 
I hesitated, in the emergency, to afford the people of the 
state an oppoitnnity of invoking the action of the sov- 
ereign power to deteimine upon the mode and measure 
of redress. I could not do otherwise. I have ever held 
that the admission of California, under the cu-cumstances, 
was equivalent to the passage of the Wilmot Pi-oviso, 
and means were placed under my control by the Legisla- 
ture to meet the expenses of a convocation of that body 
in case of the passage of a law to abohsh the slave-trade 
in the District of Columbia, to say nothing of other 
measures which, I solemnly believe, have effectually de- 
stroyed the Union as our fathers made it. Now it is 
highly important that the Southern party, both in the 
agitations of these questions before the people and in 
the action of the Le^slatm-e, should move m concert. 
Unless we pull at the same rope we will fail, and failure 
would plunge the coimtry into irretrievable ruin. Unless 
measures to check the federal government be devised 
we will ever remain a mere dependency on the North. 
I have not acted without first looking to the ground be- 
fore me, and I take the privilege of communicating to 
you, in confidence, thus early, a hasty programme of our 
future movements. It is still undigested, as I wish the 
full benefit of the views of all the true men of our state, 
especially of those in position. 

" First, then, I believe there is no effectual remedy for 
the evils before us but secession. If any other measure 
short of it can be shown to promise a radical cure of the 
evils, I am willing to adopt it. 

" My idea is that the Legislature should call a convec- 
tion of delegates elected by the people, fully e: 
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to take into consideration oui- federal relations, and to 
cliange or annul them, to adapt our organic law to eucli 
new relations as they might establish, to provide for 
making compacts with other states, etc., etc., and that 
in the mean while an effective military system he estab- 
lished, and patrol duties most rigidly enforced. My mes- 
sage should glance at all these measures. 

" Kow, my dear sir, on all these subjects I wish the 
benefit of your suggestions and advice as early as pos- 
sible. 

" I shall ask, in like manner, the free opmion of Col, 
Davis, Thompson, Brown, Barton, Stewart and other 
friends. With the benefit of such suggestions as they 
and you furnish, cither a committee should be appointed 
to meet here and frame a plan of operations, or you ail 
must intrust that to my discretion, so that we may aet 
together. 

" Wbatever plan shall be thus determined on, should 
be fully sustained by every Southern man. I am ready 
to pledge to it my time, my labor, my fortune, and my 
life. 

" In the mean time, every patriot should leave no point 
untouched where his infiuence can be exerted. Cheer on 
the faithful, strengthen the weak, disarm the eubmission- 
ists with instructions ; send the fiery cross through the 
land, and summon every gallant son of Mississippi to the 
rescue. Hold meetings and challenge the eubmissionista 
to discussion, and agitate the question every where, 

"My proposed movement is not antagonistical, but in 
harmony with the Nashville Convention. I have not 
much confidence in its efficacy beyond presenting a plan 
of joint action for the states. We, therefore, call into 
exercise the state powers to receive it. I do not_ believe 
Judge Sharkey will give notice of its reassembling ; he 
is opposed to it. ff that convention shall meet, oar 
Legislature will meet on the following week: we can 
then communicate daily by telegraph. At the same 
time the Geor^a Convention wdl be in session; the 
Legislature of South Carolina also, and probably Ala- 
bama. 

" We will take care to have confidential reporters at 
each point. 
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" I hope that we will teach, the impudent conspirators. 
North and South, who are attemfpting to stifle truth, rea- 
son, justice, and patriotism hy the firing of cannon, the 
ringing of bells, and vociferous cheering, that we have 
not so far lost our senses as not to know the difference 
between a loaf of bread and a stono. 

"With the exception of the merchaiits,the tradci-s, the 
brokers, the millionaires, and their dependents, the peo- 
ple are with us. 

" Resistance to wrong and insult, at all hazai'ds, and to 
the last extremity. 

"P.8. — ^The people of the eastern counties should not 
fear a secession. Its effects would be to build up their 
searports and establish connections with the interior. 

"Last week a wealthy capit^st dined with me: he 
has some $50,000 to invest, which he would put into 
stock of tho Eastern Railroad but for the danger which 
impends over our domestic institations ; he speaks of in- 
vesting it in a free state. Thus already our capital is 
flowing out of the country. This alone will make our 
fair land a howling wilderness. Instead of ornamenting 
and beautifying our houses, building up public and pri- 
vate improvements, covering our pine-hills with vines, 
and herds, and flocks, the country will sink into decay 
and poverty. The government now over it is its worst 
enemy. Can the mind of man conceive worse evils than 
what must flow from such a state of things ?" 

When the Legislature assembled, the governor sent in 
an elaborate message. He thus alludes to the progress 
of the anti-slavery element: 

"This hostility to slavery has now become the all- 
absorbing, all-controlling element of political action and 
party movement, both in Congress and throaghout the 
Northern States. Political parties unite, separate, and 
are modified with reference to it. Political platforms 
are built upon it. It is the main question in the selec- 
tion of candidates for ail oflices. It is the active element 
of religious, benevolent, charitable, and even literary as- 
sociations, and the spice which seasons private society. 
The Constitution of the United States, the rights of the 
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states, the gravest questions of public policy, all are con- 
strued and determined with reference to this question of 
domestic slavery ; and the CoDgress of the United States, 
whose powers are limited maioly to the regulation of 
nationnl and external objects, are now found devoting 
nearly all their time to subjects of a domestic nature, 
over which it was never intended that they should ex- 
ercise jurisdiction." 

He next points out the injustice done to the South by 
the recent legislation of Congress, and shows that even 
the strong barriers of the Constitution have fallen, one 
by one, before the march of Northern encroachment and 
fanaticism. 

" The limits of a message do not permit me to detail 
other measures which have justly caused alarm and ex- 
citement in the South ; for, however some of our own 
people may, from anxiety to allay excitement, seek to 
excuse these measures, there are few whose lireasts are 
not filled with a dread of the dangers which from these 
quarrel's lower in the horizon of the future. In my opin- 
ion, it would be weak, timid, and disastrous policy to shut 
our eyes to these dangers ; it is the part of wisdom to 
meet them. Let us, then, survey our position and that 
of our opponents. 

" There is nothing to encourage the hope that there 
wiU be any respite trom aggression. Never has hostil- 
ity to slavery been more distinctly marked or more open- 
ly asserted. Shades of difference in opinion may distin- 
^ish Northern statesmen, but all unite in stem opposi- 
tion to the extension of slavery, and in declarations of 
their fixed determination to confine it to its present lim- 
its, and forever to close the public territory against us. 

" The North has jnst triumphed in every claim she has 
asserted; aod yet, at this moment of our humiliation, their 
people, less patient than we, are in a blaze of excitement 
at every attempt to execute the bill to secure the return 
of fugitive slaves. This plain compliance with one of the 
clearest injunctions of the Constitution is not only disre- 
garded, but conventions of both political parties, formal 
meetings of the people, and deliberate addresses of dis- 
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tinguislied men openly take ground that, be ^ ^ 
the public sentiment of the people of the North, it should 
not be executed ; and persona of all classes, with a pli- 
ancy of conscience whidi characterizes Abolition philoso- 
phy, adapt their moral code and their constitutional du- 
ties to their prdadices and their interests. 

" Such, then, is the triumphant attitude of anti-slavery. 
It now controls tbe entire government. No questions 
arise in which it does not intermingle. And wherever 
it exhibits itself it controls all other, subjects. Every 
great interest in this government is now directed and 
managed by it. It has broken and sundered the strong 
ties which bonnd together the religious denominations 
North and South. It has even now severed the bonds 
which for sixty years have united parties, and in their 
place it has sown the seeds of hostility and hatred. It 
now stands the stem, unyielding despot, consigning to 
the bed of Procrustes every object whose fitness is ques- 
tioned. 

"What is to be the fate of the institution of domestic 
slavery under such government ? this groat interest, with 
which the civilization and refinement of man on earth is 
connected — npon which so much of the trade and com- 
merce between Europe and America depends — which em- 
ploys the labor of mUlions and distributes the comforts 
of civilization to so many families — this gi-eat social in- 
terest, upon which are founded the prosperity, the hap- 
piness, and the very existence of the people of fourteen 
states of this Union? "WTiat ia to be the fate of this in- 
atitntioQ ? If left to the tender mercies of the federal 
government its fate is doomed. With the prejudices of 
the age against it, it requires for its kind development a 
fostermg government ovei- it It could scarcely subsist 
without such protection. How, then, can it exist, much 
less flourish and prosper, under a government hostile to 
it — a government organized upon principles of hostility 
and opposition to the institution ? Is it proper ? is it 
philosophic ? ia it not absurd to intrust the prosperity, 
the protection, and even the existence of a great and 
delicate interest to a political power having its ori^n in 
and drawing its vigor from the very element of hostility 
to this interest ? 
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"To state the proposition clearly: The government 
of the TJuited States is now hostile to slavery. It will 
hereafter be selected with reference to ite hostility to 
this interest and ita activity in the use of doing injury. 
If this gi'eat and vital interest, then, remains subject to 
the government and control of its enemy, it tnusi per- 
ish/ Sooner or later, I repeat, it must perish." 

The governor then states that, in view of the dangers 
that menace the state, its sovereignty, constitutional 
rights and institutions, he felt called on to convene the 
Legislature, and proceeds to say : 

*' To devise and carry into effect the best means of re- 
dress for the past, and to obtain certain security for the 
future, I recommend that a legal convention of the peo- 
ple of the state should be called, with full and ample 
powers to take into consideration onr fedei'al relations, 
the aggressions which have been committed upon the 
rights of the Southern States, the dangers which threaten 
our domestic institutions, and all kindred snbjects; and 
jointly with other "states, or separately, to adopt snch 
measures as may best comport with the dignity and 
safety of the state, and effectually correct the evils com- 
plmned of. A convention thus assembled, and repre- 
senting the sovereignty of the state, would, of course, 
possess plenary powers, uncontrolled by any instructions 
or restrictions which the Legislature might interpose. 

" It might, therefore, be sufficient for me to recom- 
mend the passage of proper laws to bring into existence 
such a convention, leaving the mode and measure of re- 
dress entirely to their wisdom when thus assembled. 
To this high power, representing the majesty of the peo- 
ple, and' constituted the proper exponents of their dehb- 
erate will, all public authorities and all good citizens 
would yield cheerful and prompt obedience. 

"When I reflect upon the pertinacity with which the 
assaults upon our rights have been for years prosecuted, 
the evident increase of anti-slavery sentiments at the 
North, and the excitement there pervading nearly all 
classes against the law to provide for the extradition of 

Voi~n.— c 
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fugitive slaves, I have little hope left that these guaran- 
tees, indispensably necessary to our safety, will be yield- 
ed by a majority flushed with recent victories and en- 
coar^ed by apparent divisions among ourselves. Yet, 
to leave no effort at conciliation untried, and still farther 
to unite with us those of our own people who still look 
for a returning sense of justice in the North, let the 
propositions be distinctly made to the people of the non- 
slaveholding states to remedy the wrong so far as it may 
be in the power of Congress to do so, by oht^ning from 
California concessions south of 36° 30' or otherwise, and 
to consent to such amendments of the federal Constitu- 
tion as shall hereafter amply secure the rights of the 
slaveholding states ii'om misconstruction and from far- 
ther agression. 

[^ But, in the event of refusal, I do not hesitate to ex- 
press my decided opinion that the only effectual remedy 
to evils which must continue to grow from year to year 
is to be found in the prompt and peaceable secession of 
the aggiieved states. 

" The probability of the ultimate necessity of a resort 
to this effective and imquestionable right of sovereign 
states should be kept in view, whatever measures may 
be adopted by this state, either alone or in concert with 
her sister states, to remedy existing evils. In the mean 
time, and as early as practicable, it is of the highest im- 
portance that some common centre of opinion and action 
should he authoritatively established. This may be ef- 
fected by the conventions of theseveral assenting states 
providing for the organization and subsequent frequent 
periodical ' appointment or election of a comjnittee of 
safety for each state, to consist of a number 'equal to 
thSr senators and representative in Congress. These 
committees, whose duty it should be periodically to as- 
semble at some central point for the transaction of busi- 
ness, should be invested with adequate powers, absolute 
or contingent, to act for their respective states upon all 
questions connected with the preser^-ation and protection 
of their domestic institutions, and their equal rights as 
sovereign states. Such a body of men, even if clothed 
with the authority of but two or three states, would com- 
mand respect, and secure quiet and peaceable results to 
their detenmnations. 
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" I have thus ventured to present some suggestions, 
for M'hi(;h I am alone responsiljle. They may bo modi- 
fied or changed by the result of the Nashville Convention 
now in session, and the action of the Georgia Conven- 
tion, which will shortly meet for the purpose of taking 
the. same important questioa into consideration. 

"Under our system of government, happily the right 
and privilege of determining these grave and momentous 
questions, mvolving the honor and safety of the state 
and the happiness and prosperity of all its citizens, 
whether rich or poor, slaveholder or non-slaveholder, be- 
longs alone to the people. To them the appeal must be 
made, and their deliberate voice must control and direct 
the destiny of the state. I therefore respectfully recom- 
mend to the Legislature to provide for an expression of 
the will of the people by the call of a convention at an 
early day. In this there will be safety. When the sov- 
ereign power shall have spoken, all good citizens, what- 
ever may be their opinions, will acquiesce. All will vie 
with one another in patriotic zeal to maintain the dignity 
and authority of the state. Mississippi will then be 
nnited, and harmonious counsels, and wise, energetic ac- 
tion will secure her safety. 

_ "The very important and vital character of the qnes- 
tions which are forced upon our consideration has led 
me to look solely to remedies not merely palliative, but , 
effectual and permanent. There may be some temporary 
remedial measures within the power of the Legislature. 
If such can bo devised, it will give me great pleasure to 
co-operate with you in their application." 

This Legislature indorsed and reaffirmed the resoln- 
tions of the convention of October, 1849, and directed 
the publication of 75,000 copies of its proceedings. It 
elected twelve delegates to the Nashville Convention. 
It denounced the course of President Taylor in respect 
to California, and declared that its admission ought to 
be resisted— tl)e mode of resistance and of redress wag 
referred to the Southern Convention; and it pledged the 
state to sustain the measm-es of redress which that body 
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should rGCommend. It promulgated an address to the 
people setting forth the perils that menaced our institu- 
tions, and inviting them to vigilance and action'; and 
it passed resolntiona of censure on Senator Foote, and 
of approval of the course pui-sued by the other senator 
and representatives of the state, and it provided hy law 
for a convention of the people of the State of Mississippi 
to consider the state of public affairs. 

Such was, apparently, the public sentiment at that pe- 
riod. The people of Miedssippi seemed almost unani- 
mous in their opposition to the measures of the adminis- 
tration, and determined to defend their equality in the 
Union, or to retire from it by peaceable secession. Had 
the issue been pressed at the moment when the excite- 
ment was at its highest point, an isolated and veiy se- 
rious movement might have occun'cd, which South Caro- 
lina, without doubt, would have promptly responde 
But the majority wisely pref*red the co-operation prin- 
ciple, and the Legislature, as we have seen, referred the 
whole matter to the convention at Nashville. 
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CHAPTER SV. 

Cuba,— General Lopez,— Interview with Mr. Calhoun.— Visits Gov- 
ernor Quitman.^His perEonal Appearanoo. — Proposals rejected. — 
Quitman's Eeason therefor.- Fillmore's Proclamation.— Its illegal 
Character. — Indictment and (hreateued Arrest of Quitman. — Let- 
ter from Hon. Jacob Thompson,— Letters to the United States Dis- 
trict Attorney.— Letter from General Henderson,- Governor Qtiit^ 
man resigns.— Patriotism of the Ladies.— Arrested.— Appears in 
Court in New Orleans,— Is discharged.- Reception by the People. 
— Legal View of the Case. — Original Letters from La Fayette, 
Adams, Webster, and Cla.y.— Lopez sails for Cuba.— Failure of the 
Expedition, and the Cause.— Uis Capture and Death,— Captnro of 
Crittenden and Party.— Their Execution.- Atrocities in Havana. 
—Death to the Americans.— Future Retribution.— The pTOclama- 
tion and General Coneha. — The Liberators vindicated. — Great 
Britain and France.— Power of Kcpublics.— Our proper PoUcy. 

WinM these important matters were transpiring, an 
event occurred that, for a time, concentrated public at- 
tention in another quarter. In 1849, General Narciseo 
Lopez, a native of Venezuela, a veteran soldier of Spain, 
and long domiciliated in Cuba, visited the United States. 
On his arrival at Washington Mr. Calhoun called on him, 
and repeated his visit the next day. Soon afterward 
Gletieral Lopez had another interview with Mr. Calhoun 
and four distinguished senators in a committee-room of 
the Capitol. He submitted to them in detail the condi- 
tion of the island. The people are allowed no share in 
the administration of affairs even by the expression of 
opinion ; there is no freedom of speech, of the press, or 
of occupation. From a population of little more than 
a million, including the slaves, Spain exacts annually, by 
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an arbitrary system of taxation, and every sort of vex- 
atious excise, a tribute of 24,000,000 of dollars. It 
employs 20,000 regulars, besides a formidable m^inc, 
and a legion of spies and stipendiaries, to watch the 
movements of individuals and keep the people in sub- 
jection. No trade or business can be pursued with- 
out first paying for a license ; no guest be received, no 
company entertained, no festival in any private residence, 
and no removal from one domicil to another, without a 
formal permission. The productions of the plantation 
are taxed, most of them ten per cent, on their value ; 
tithes are exacted to the amount of more than a quarter 
of a million of dollars, yet the inhabitants are obliged to 
support then- places of worship and cemeteries by pri- 
vate subscription. No native is allowed to hold any of- 
fice, civil, judicial, military, or ecclesiastical ; every place 
of honor, trust, or profit is confided to Spaniards. Cuba 
has no representative in the Spanish Cortes. She is lit- 
erally governed by the sword. The captain general is 
absolute as the Sultan of Turkey, and promulgates any 
law or regulation which his caprice may dictate. Under 
his rale the slave-trade — which the British government 
and his own maintain a mixed commission, and our gov- 
ernment and Great Britain, at vast expense, keep squad- 
rons on the coast of Aft-ica, to prevent— is actively car- 
ried on ; negroes are surreptitiously admitted in great 
numbers, not to contribute to the prosperity of the Cu- 
bans, but because a heavy douceur is paid to the authori- 
ties for their admission, and these negroes, and their 
threatened emancipation, are rehed on by the govern- 
ment to intimidate the citizens. 

The captain general at that period was Genera! Concha, 
a field-marshal of Spain, and a thorough absolutist in his 
political opinions' He had a consultative junta, the 
members of wliich were named by himself, and were the 
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creatures of his will. The institutions of charity, of pol- 
icy, and of finance, the ai-my and the navy, were under 
his control. In priv!;to life bland, courteous, gallant, and 
magnificent, as supreme chief he crushed, with a hand of 
iron, every shadow of liberty. 

The people of Cuba, in the mean time, were panting 
for independence, and only waited an opportunity to re- 
volt. The want of arms, the difliculty of concert owing 
to incessant surveillance, and the hope of intervention or 
aid, in some way or othei-, from tho United States, had 
hitherto postponed any serious attempt. But they were 
ready, feeble and scattered as they were, to make the efibrt 
if any assurance of aid could be commmiicated to them. 

This was the sacred mission that brought General Lo- 
pez to the United States. His statements made a deep 
impression on Mr. Calhoim, the most circumspect and 
conservative statesman of our country. In several inter- 
views with Lopez he expressed himself in favor of the 
annexation of Cuba to the United States, but as that 
could not be immediately accomplished, he referred to 
the assistance that might be lawfully profiered by the 
American people in the event of an insurrection of the 
Cubans, He declared, moreover, in such event Eiu-opean 
intervention need not be apprehended. Both England 
and France are bound by their own precedents,* 

In the spring of 1850 Gen. Lopez waited on Gen. Quit- 
man privately at Jackson. He was received with cordi- 

* Subscqnently Mr. Calhoun, it must be conceded, becamo more 
lukewarm on this subject, owing 10 tho increaHing graiity of the issuo 
between the North end the South on the slavery question. He fear- 
ed that the Cuba qoeEtion, so full of interest and chivalry, would 
draw the miads of the people from an intemat to an external contest. 
He desired to confine pubUc attention, and the South particularly, to 
a special issue of vital importance, and, therefore, discouraged all col- 
lateral matters. But the same arguments he employed for the acqui- 
eiliou of Texas apply to Cuba, and would have made him Uio advo- 
cate of its aimf^tjition. 
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ality. The general declared that the people were ripe 
for revolution, and he came in their name to solicit the 
auxUiaries that the citizens of a great rcpablic should 
not refuse to their oppressed neighbors. He exhibited 
confidfential communicationa and credentials from every 
portion of the island, and letters of encouragement from 
distinguished sources in the United States. He said that 
he had no ambition but for the liberation of Lis country ; 
that he had long been convinced that it needed an in- 
fusion of American blood to vitalize its energies ; that 
Cuba once free, and her resources put in motion by an 
energetic will, the regeneration of Mexico and of the dis- 
tracted governments to the south of it would follow, and 
a new empire, the centre of the world's production and 
commerce, governed by the great principle of unrestrain- 
ed free trade, would soon be established. Ho concluded 
by offering Gov. Quitman, in the name of hia compatriots, 
the leadership of the revolution, and the supreme com- 
mand if their armies should triumph. 

This was the tempting scheme submitted by the Cuban 
patriot. Itmade a deep impression. Quitman was ambi- 
tious, and these grand ideas of revolution and progress, of 
changes to be accomplished by liberal principles and en- 
ergetic rule, were hia own. To lead such a movement in 
aid of an oppressed people, and for the introduction of 
American civilization and Southern institutions, had been 
the dream of bis life. The battle-6eld and its glory, the 
clangor and the charge rose up like a gorgeous pageant 
to daazle his imagination. Lopez perceived the impres- 
sion, and led the conversation to Chapultepec and.Belen, 
and the fame he had acquired, and the enthusiasm with 
which the Cubans and many of the Mexicans would rally 
around bis standard. He was an eloquent and winning 
man in conversation. His brow bore the traces of suf- 
fering and reflection ; his square-built and upright car- 
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riage, and measured pace, and grizzled mustache denoted 
at a glance the veteran soldier; his voice was low and 
musical, his manners singularly mild ; his eye, small but 
lustrous, indicated concentration and enthusiasm; the 
prevMling expression of his countenance was firmness 
and smcerity. He used no gesticulation, but he stood 
before the governor, fixed his eyes upon him, and pour- 
ed his low voice into hia ear. It was the wizard spell 
upon a magnetic temperament which was never entirely 
broken, not even by the bloody drama that soon ensued, 
and the prosecution and calumny that followed like 
blood-hounda upon the track. 

Quitman long and anxiously reflected. No one dis- 
turbed the silence. Lopez slowly paced the apartment, 
like a sentinel on guard. The few confidential friends 
who had been specially im-ited to the interview felt the 
sorcery of his presence. All hoped that the governor 
would accept the offer, and embark in a career so just 
and so prodigal of glory. Thousands at a word would 
have followed his standard, and with hia fiasliiiig sword 
he would have made 

"Hia name 
A light, a landmark, on the cliffs of fame." 
It required no ordinary virtue and an iron will to re- 
ject a career so brilliant. But Quitman did reject it. 
He was influenced simply by the sentiment that pervaded 
Lis whole life— the sentiment of duty and honor. He 
acknowledged the justice of the demand of Cuba for 
aid; the moment she fired the first gim, and shed the 
first blood, as our forefathers did at Lexington, it became 
legitimate to go to her assistance, whether authorized by 
tbo government or voluntarily as individuals. He would 
resign the oflice of governor in an hour to accept the re- 
sponsibilities tendered to him but for the menacing pos- 
ture of public afiMTS. Our rights as a sovereign state 
02 
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had beea encroached on by the federal government ; our 
institutions and domestic tranquillity were threatened ; 
measures of redress were being considered; we had 
placed ourselves in consultation with our sister states of 
the Sooth ; that consultation might eventuate in redress 
or collision, and, until the result could be aacertaineij, the 
resignation of the chief magistrate, to embark in anoth- 
er service, would be liie the desertion of a general on 
the eve of battle. lie could not reconcile it with his 
notions of honor or obligation. 

And thus this high-minded man, for a prindplc, and 
from a sense of duty to his state, renounced a career 
that would have rendered his name illustrious, and, in 
all probability, secured the independence of Cuba ! 

He said that, as affairs stood, he could only put his 
heart in the enterprise and contribute some pecuniary 
aid. He laid the map of Cuba on the table, which he 
had long, carefully studied, and pointed to the proper 
field of operations. He insisted on the necessity of hav- 
ing an advance column of 2000 men to maintain a foot- 
hold in tho island until rc-enf or cements could go to their 
relief, and he cautioned General Lopez against the prob- 
ability of treachery and ambuscade. His hist words, ut- 
tered with an electric emphasis, were, 

"Who would be free, 
ThemsolTes nirst Btrilie the blow I" 

And thus the two chiefs parted, both in the spirit of 
self-sacrifice and mutually appreciating each other — the 
one to watch over the interests of his state ; tho other, 
who had renounced wealth, and ease, and courtly pres- 
ence for the sake of Kberty, to pursue his heroic mission, 
over which the shadow of death even then impended. 

Very soon after this memorable interview Gteneral Lo- 
pez left New Orleans with a detachment of volunteers 
led by O'Hara, Hawkins, Pickett, Bell, Wheat, and other 
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chivalric spirits, chiefly from Kentucty. They landed 
at Cardenas without opposition, but were soon attacked 
by Spanish troops, whom, however, they drove back 
with considerable loss. Disappointed at the absence of 
any demonstration in his favor, Lopez re-embarked, in- 
tending to make for some other point on the island; but 
the appearance of the Spanish war steamer Pizarro, 
which gave chase, compelled him to run into Key West, 
where civU proceedings were instituted and the volun- 
The indefatigable Lopez returned to 

■s of this expedition did not affect tie popularity of 
Lopez. Tlie following is taken from the Delta. 
' ' General Lope: in MissiseippL 

" On Snnday, 23d instant, General Lopez, accorapanied by General 
Gonzalea, Colouel Yznaga, and Mr. T. Gotay, left New Orleans in the 
steamer Amazon, Capt.Portervine, for Gainesville, Mi^. They were 
escorted by Capt. Ives, late a state eenator, A. B. Bacon, Esq., Dr. 
Gouldm, Cyrus Bntler, and other citizens. The trip was altogether 
an impromptu one, the general having a desire to see the great pine- 
foreslB of Misassippi, and the waters of tbe beautiful river that iiTi- 
gates the heart of that noble state. As soon as the general reached 
the boat, Capt. Portervine promptly and warmly tendered its hospital- 
ities and a free passage to him and his enite; and the company eat 
down to a table bourit&uUy spread with all the liixnriea of the season. 
The Amazon landed at Gainesville at eight o'cloelt P.M., and, there 
being many citizens in town for the pnrpose of celebrating the mason- 
ic anniversary next day, as soon as it was known that Gen. Lopez 
was on board a meeting was held, at which the following proceedings 
occurred ; 

"Hon. T.B.Ives being called to the chair, and Dr. J. J. Gaines ap- 
pointed secretary, the annexed resolutions were tmnnimously adopted ! 

"Sfsokid, That the citizens of Gainesville, Miss., have heard with 
pleasure of the arrival of the patriot, General Lopez, and his brave 
companions ; that we welcome them to the hospitalities of the town, 
and to a state that appreciates their efforts in the cause of freedom — a 
stale that regards liberty as the highest of earthly boons, and which is 
ever ready to offer its sons to defend it, and to interpose its sovereign- 
ty for their protection. 

' ' BesaM, That Col. T. J. Ives, Dr. J. 3. Gaines, J. W. Blaekman, 
Benj. F. Leonard, C. F. Folsom, John Graves, S. B. Pierce, James 
Graves, J. W. Moore, C. F. Frazer, L. A. Folsom, Capt. Bulkley, Co]. 

Bh-d, and Capt. Jos. Johnson be appointed a c '"- ' '- '~ 

Gen. Lopez and welcome him and his friends tc 

' ' The committee, attended by a large concou 
on the general, and were introduced by Col. Ires, who delivered the 
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N"ew Orleans to renew tis efforts. In the meaa time 
President Fillmore issued a second and more memorable 
proolamation, in the following words ; 

following speecli, -which, was interpreted to the general by Gen. Gon- 

" 'Ges. Lopez : In behalf of the dtiaens of this town and eoanfy, 
and, I may say, of the people of Missiesippi, I welcome you and jour 
brave companions here. Your visit is unexpected, or we should have 
received you with the ceremonies due to yonr position and yotir vnior. 
We tender yon, sir, and your friends a homely but hearly welcome (o 
a soil couseccated to liberty, where we Iiare homes and sonctuarios for 
our friends, arms and graves for our enemies. ' 

"General Lopez replied in the Spanish language at coneiderable 
length and with great animatloii. 

" CoL J. F. H. Claiborne being present, ■was requested to explain 
the sentiments expressed by the general. 

" ' He said he found it difficult to give their full emphasis to the 
expressions of the distinguished gentleman. He desired, in behalf of 
himself and his gallant companions, Co return profoand acknowledg- 
mentsfortiis generous reception. It touehed the sensibilitiesof their 
hearts. The most acceptable hooiagea patriot can receive is the ap- 
probation of a free and enlightened people. This spontaneous wel- 
come and just appreciation of his motives and poeition were indemni- 
ties for many misfortunes. Though highly gratified by this manifesto 
alien of public feeling, it was no more than might be expected from 
the citizens of a state whoso great staple regulates the commerce of 
the world — which first, by its Constitution, invested the people with 
all the attributes of sovereignty, and whose institutions are now the 
admiration of manMnd. Though bom in another land, and speaking 
a diiFeront language, he was not ignorant of the history of Mississippi, 
He knew what she had achieved in 1815 on the plains of Chalmette, 
where the gallant Hinds, at the head of her dragoons, braved the lire 
of the whole British line, and became "the pride of one army end the 
admiration of the other." He rememhered the deadly execution of 
horrifies at the storming of Monterey — the flashing sword of Davis on 
the field of Bnena Vista — her battlo-riren banner, when it was plant- 
ed on the walls of Mexico by the heroic Quitman, now Rovemor of the 
state, (Tremendous applause.) With these memories of brilliant 
events, he came from a kindred and friendly state — Irom noble-heart- 
ed Louisiana — to breathe for a few days the pure air of year forests, 
and to tread a soil consecrated to liberty. He desires to know and to 
mingle with yoa, a brother republican, anxious to see and to study 
your practical exemplifications of free government, and to witness the 
phenomenon of a whole people, engaged in trade, agriculture, and 
mechanics, comprehending and practicing the political problems that 
Europe, with all its philosophy, refinement, and learning, has never 
been able to solve. Again he thanks yon for your hospitality, and 
for himself and comrades accepts it with pleasure.' (Great applause.) 

"The citizens then pressed forward to shako the general by the 
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" Whereas there ia reason to believe that a military 
expedition is about to be fitted out in the United States, 
ivith intention to invade the Island of Cuba, a colony of 
Spain, with which this conntry is at peace ; anH wherer 
as it is believed that this expedition is instigated and 
Bet on foot chiefly by foreigners, who dare to make our 
shores the scene of their guilty and hostile preparations 
agmnst a friendly power, and seek, by falsehood and mis- 
representation, to seduce our own citizens, especially the 
young and inconsiderate, into their wicked schemes — an 
ungrateful return for the benefits conferred upon them 
by this people, in permitting them to make our country 
an asylum from oppression, and in flagrant abase of the 
hospitality thus extended to them. And whereas such 
expeditions can only be regarded as adventures for plun- 
der and robbery, and must meet the condemnation of the 
civUiied world, while they are derogatory to the charac- 
ter of our states, which declare," etc. 

The Cuban patriots, " few but undismayed," were now 
in arms in the Coscorro Mountains, in the vicinity of 
Principe, 450 mUes from Havana, and combats had oc- 
curred at Las Tunas, Nagasa, and at San Miguel, where 
the brave Agnero de Aguero made a brilliant stroke, 

hand, an<^ amid eathnsiastic clieera and the disehnrge of cannon, lie 
and his suite were eoniJucteil hy tho committee to the apartments pre- 
pared for them at Mra. Nixon's and Mrs. Boberts's. Here they were 
soon presented to a number of Ihe fair ladies of the country — the 
mothers, wives, sisters, and daughters of patriotic men. The general 
and the gallant J'onug friends around him were delighted with this 
part of the reception, and surrendered themeelYeB unconditionally t<i 
the ascendency of hright eyes and sunny smiles. At 13 o'clot* M. 
the nest day, an immense crowd from the surrounding countiy, drawn 
together by the Probate Court, the masonic celebration, and the ru- 
mor of Gen. Lopez's andval, assembled on the public squai'e. A pro- 
cession was formed, preceded by a band of music, some one hundred 
ladies, the pupils of the academy, Gen. Lopez and friends, the maison- 
ic brethren, and the Sons of Temperance. Haring marched romid 
the public sqnare, and (hrough the principal streets, it entered the 
CoQrt-honse, where an eloquent address was pronounced by the Eev. 
Mr. Pitts, and then the company acyonmed to a sumptuous dinner at 
Mr. Bradford's. Gen. Lopez and friends were hospitably entertained 
at Mrs. Eohcrts's; and, indeed, the houses of all the citizens were 
thrown open on the occasion, and each yied with the other in cirilitiea 
to the distinguished guests." 
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Lopez was anxiously expected, and Quitman, it waa be- 
lieved in Cuba, would head the expedition. Nor was 
the impression confined to the Cubans. It prevailed 
generally in the United States, In June the grand jury 
of the IT. S. Circuit Court, N. O., ignorant of their powers, 
or grossly overrating them, found a bill against John A, 
Quitman, John Henderson, and others, for setting on 
foot the invasion of Cuba, A rumor that this proceed- 
ing would be followed by bis arrest having reached Gov. 
Quitman, he addressed the Hon, Jaoob Thompson, a rep- 
resentative from Mississippi, as follows : 



"Jackson, Aug. IStli, 1830. 
" I have felt it my duty to ferret out all the informa- 
tion I can procure on the subject of the prosecution 
against me. It may hereafter form a part of the his- 
tory of the attempt of the government to "try its 
strength" I shall feel honored with being the first snb- 
ject of the experiment. I may fall in the breach, but if 
so, I trust that my fate may be a useful lesson to the 
people. Do I understand you and our excellent friend 
Johnson to recommend resistance to an arrest? I would 
like to know by return of mail whether I am thus to un- 
derstand you. Please to be explicit, I will act upon my 
own responsibility, but desire the advice of my friends. 
The only question with me is one of duty. The path it 
directs, however beset with dangers, I think I have the 
courage to pursue," 

Mr. Thompson replied in a very high-toned letter : 

From Son. Jacob Thompson. 

"Ilouae of EeprescntatJTOS, Sept. 2tl, 1850. 
"Mt deae Sie, — Your favor of the 15th ult, was duly 
received, and I reply promptly and without hesitancy, 
but I regret I have not the time to examine the subject 
thoroughly and in all its bearings, but I give yoii such 
views as present themselves on the surfaee. 

"The opinion expressed in my last letter in reference 
to your standing a trial before the United States Court 
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held in IjOuiaiana, is not only seriously entertained, but 
definite, clear, satisfaetory, and determinate. 

"As chief magistrate of the State of Mississippi, you 
are the sole representative of her sovereignty. The 
state is responsible for no act, default, or cntne (if you 
please) before any tribunal on earth save and except the 
great tribunal of pnblio opinion. The very idea of sov- 
ereignty cai-ries with it the sequence of impunity in her 
action and conduct. You, by virtue of the power im- 
posed upon you by the people of the state, are required 
to mountain and uphold the right and dignity which be- 
long to the government you represent. You are made 
the commander-in-chiefof her forces, to execute her laws 
and presei-ve intact her rights and her honor. An inju- 
ry done to you must be felt by the state, and any inter- 
ference with yon in the discharge of your high official 
ti-usts, is an interference with the sovereign and inde- 

tident prerogative of your government. When the 

'esident of the United States commands me to do one 
act, and the executive of Mississippi commands me to 
do another thin^ inconsistent with the first order, I obey 
the governor ot my state. To Mississippi I owe allegi- 
ance, and, because she commands mo, I owe obedience to 
the United States. But when she says I owe obedience 
no longer, right or wrong, come weal or woe, I stand for 
my legitimate sovereign, and to disobey her behests is, 
in my conscience, treason. 

" The sovereign State of Mississippi has made it your 
duty to remain at the capital of tlie state, and to see that 
the laws are faithfully executed. She has ordamed that, 
for malfeasance or non-feasance in office, you are liable to 
impeachment. But she has also appointed that this 
trial shall be under her own supervision, and by her own 
direction. No provision is made for any authority out- 
side of the state to interrnpt the executive in the dis- 
charge of his duty. No power is known to our state 
which can arrest the execution of our laws, or call in 
question any one of the great departments of the gov- 
ernment. 

" Now admit that a grand jury, at the instance of the 
United States, in other and foreign states, could, find an 
indictment against the governor of a state and arrest 
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him, or the judiciary issue a process for hia arrest. If 
they can arrest, they can refuse bail ; if they can refuse 
h Jt they can, without trial, take him away from his duty, 
incarcerate him, and, by rendering it impoeeible for him 
to perform hia official duties, virtually vacate the office 
of governor, and leave the state without a chief executive. 
This is an ahsuri^ty. The consequence of the power 
cWmed annihilates state sovereignty, and soon we may 
expect to see governors of states, Uke Roman satraps, 
brought to the capitol in chains, if the power claimed is 
tamely submitted to. 

" You intimate the possibility that the judge of our 
District Court may issue his warrant for your arrest. 
The very idea appeal^ to me pr^osterous, and I do not 
behove Judge Gholson or Judge Daniel will be guilty of 
such folly. The theory of our government is based upon 
the distinct division of the powers of government mto 
three independent departments — the executive, the leg- 
islative, and the judiciary ; each is independent of the 
otlier, and no control can be exerted by the one over the 
other. I take it for an midisputed position that a fed- 
eral judge.has no higher powers in a state over persons 
and officers than the judges of the state ; and I can not 
believe that for any offense the judiciary of the state 
would order the chief magistrate of a state to he arrest- 
ed as a crimmal until he had been first deposed by the 
proper authorities. In this case I shall not believe till 
the order is made that any judge of our state will assume 
any such power. 

" But, in the event that it is done, I tlimk you owe it 
to the office you hold, which should never he degraded 
in your person — you owe it to yourself to refuse sub- 
mission to the mandate. 

" It, feeling your innocence, you should desire to stand 
a trial on the charge made agamst you, you can not sub- 
mit to it till you have resigned your station. Being 
guiltless will be a gi-eater reason for your resistance; 
and, under the circumstances, no power on earth should 
make me resign. The power is claimed to try the Gov- 
ernor of Mississippi : before I submitted, I would lirst 
vindicate the honor and dignity of my place and position. 
The sovereignty of Mississippi should never be tarnished 
or degraded in my person. 
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" The times, too, arc out of joint. The doctrino is now 
preached from high places that the sovereign states ave 
no more than mere petty corporations — mere integral 
portions of a mighty empire. The tendency of every 
movement in the central government is to consolidation 
with unlimited powers. The majority claim thepower 
to construe our Constitution, and they arc limited in their 
construction only by their wishes and theii- views of 
policy. When the majority thus act, they bold it trea- 
son in any one of the parties to this confederacy to judg& 
for itself, and to resist the action of the majority, how- 
ever obnoxious and however disastrous. If this tend- 
ency of our government is not resisted and arrested, we 
shall soon have passed through a revolution, and consti- 
tutional liberty will be nnmbered among the things that 
were. The first effort to degrade the state will be made 
in your person, and, by all the powers above, I would re- 
sist it. 

" I have written more than I intended, and what I have 
said has been said in great haste. But these are my 
opinions, and yon can malte such use of them as yon 
please. I hold no opinion on this subject which I would 
not give to the world. 

"Onr friend Johnson,* who has just left my room, 
concurs with me in these views, and desires to be re- 
membered in kindness to you." 

Many of the governor's friends advised him not to re- 
sign. Some of his friends openly rejoiced in the proba- 
bility of his arrest, urging him to resist, and thus precip- 
itate a collision between the federal and state authori- 
ties, which would, in its sequel, involve tho other South- 
ern States. The following address will explain the course 
that he took in this emergency. 

" To the Peopk of Mississippi. 
" In November, 1849, 1 was elected, by your free suf- 
frages, governor of this state. My term of office com- 
menced with my inauguration on the 10th of January, 
* Senator from ArtanBM. 
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1850. By the provisiona of the Constitution, it will ex- 
pire on the 10th of January, 1852. In the middle of my 
term of office, and iu the active dischai'ge of its duties, I 
am to-day arrested by the United States Marshal of the 
Southern District of Mississippi, by virtue ofprocess, orig- 
inating out of charges exhibited against me in the Dis- 
trict Court of the United States for the Eastern District 
of Lou^iana, for an alleged violation of the neutrality- law 
ofl818, by berinning, setting on foot, and furnishing the 
means for a military expedition against the island of Cuba. 

"Under these charges, the marshal is directed to ar- 
rest me and remove my person to the city of New Or- 
leans, there to be tried for these alleged offenses. 

"Unconscious of having, in any respect, violated the 
laws of the country, ready at all times to meet any charge 
that might be exhibited against me, I have only been anx- 
ious, in this extraordinary emergency, to follow the path 
of duty. As a citizen, it was plain and clear I must yield 
to the law, however oppressive or unjust in my case ; but 
as chief magistrate of a sovereign state, I had also in 
charge her dignitj',"her honor, and her sovereignty, which 
I could not permit to be violated in ray person. Resist- 
ance by the organized force of the state while the federal 
administration is in the hands of men who appear to seek 
some occasion to test the strength of that government, 
would result in violent contests, much to be dreaded in 
the present critical condition of the country. 

" The whole South, patient as she is under encroach- 
ment, might look with some jealousy upon the employ- 
ment of military force to remove a Southern governor 
from the jurisdiction of his state, when it had been with- 
held from her citizens seeking to reclaim a fugitive slave 
in Massachusetts. 

" On the other hand, the arrest and forcible removal 
from the state of lier chief executive magistrate, for an 
indefinite period of time, would not only be a dcgrada^ 
tion of her sovereignty, but must occasion incalculable 
injury and disaster to the interests of the state, by the 
entire suspension of the executive functions of her gov- 
ernment. The Constitution has not contemplated such 
an event as the forcible abduction of the governor. It 
has not provided for the performance of his duties by 
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another ofBcer except in the case of a vacancy. Sucli 
vacancy can not happen while there ia a governor, though 
he be a prisoner to a foreign power. Although he may 
he absent, and incapable of performing his duties, he is 
still governor, and no other person can execute hia of- 

" It follows, therefore, that in such case the state would 
practically suffer some of the evils of anarchy. The par- 
doning power would be lost. Officers could not be com- 
missioned or qualified; the great seal of the state could 
not be used ; vacancies in office could not be filled ; fugi- 
tives from justice could not be reclaimed or surrendered; 
the public works, the operations of the penitentiary, and 
all repaira of public buildings must stop for want of le- 
gal requisitions to defray the expenses thereof. The sale 
of state lands, and the location of recent grants, must be 
suspended, 

" The convention of the people, called at the last ses- 
sion of the Legislature, could not assemble for want of 
writs of election. In case of the death or resignation of 
the administrative officers of the state government, these 
important offices, including the treasury, would be left 
without the superintendence or care of any authorized 
person. In fine, the whole government of the state would 
be in confusion and great inconvenience, and perhaps ir- 
reparable injury flow from such a state of things. For 
all these evils there is but one remedy. That remedy is 
my resignation. 

" I therefore, fellow-citizens, now resign the high trust 
confided to my hands, with no feeling of personal regret 
except that I could not serve you better ; with no feeling 
of shame, for I am innocent of the causes which have in- 
duced the necessity of this step. On the contrary, al- 
though personally I fear no investigation and shun no 
scrutmy, I have spared no efforts consistent with self-re- 
spect to avert this result. So soon as I learned that at- 
tempts would be made, under an act of Congress of the 
last century, to remove me from this state, I formally of- 
fered to the proper authorities of the United States any 
pledge or security to appeal- in New Orleans and meet 
the charges against me so soon as my term of office 
should expire ; and I remonstrated against the indignity 
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thus about to be offered, not to myself, but to the state, 
in draggiug away from his duties her chief magistrate. 

"My proposition was not accepted, and my remon- 
strance not heeded. 

" It is not for me to complain. You are the aggrieved 
party. My course in this matter meets the approval of 
some of the most patriotic citizens near me. I sincerely 
hope, as it was dictated alone by my sense of duty to the 
state, it may meet the approbation of my fellow-citizens. 

" In thus parting from my generous constituents, it 
would be proper to give them an account of my stew- 
ardship during the snort but interesting period that I 
have acted aa their public servant, but the officaal con- 
nection between us has been so summarily and miex- 
pectedly severed, that I must defer the grateful task to 
a futare day. 

" I have but to add that, during my short but exciting 
period of service, I have in all things striven to be faith- 
ful and true to the rights, the interests, and the honor of 
the state. For this fhave been abased and calumniated 
by the enemies of the South. Treachery and faithless- 
ness would have secured favor and praise from the same 
sources. 

. " Eellow-citizens, I now take my leave of you with 
gratitude for the generous support you have extended 
to me, and with cheering confidence that your honor and 
your interests may be safely coniided to the hands of the 
faithful and able son of Mississippi who, as President of 
the Senate, succeeds to my place. 

" JonN A. Quitman. 
"Executiye Chamber, Jackson, Monday evening, Feb. 3d, 1851." 

Gov. pitman to S. J. Harris^ M»q., JJ. S. Attorney 
for the Soutliem J)istrict of Mississippi. 

"EKecudvfl Department, Jackson, October 2d, 1S50. 
" SiE, — ^I avail myself of the first leisure moment to 
answer your letter of the 28tli ult., received several days 
since. Upon the receipt of the first intimation that I 
had been indicted in the United States District Court in 
New Orleans for a participation in the late Cuban affwr, 
my personal inclinations would have induced me prompt- 
ly to meet the baseless charges that had thus been ex- 
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hibited against me by the federal government or ita 
agents, and to demand an investigation; but, as those 
who brought about this prosecution are perfectly aware, 
my official position as Governor of the State of Missia- 
sippi imposes apon me solemn and responsible duties, 
wnich do not leave me at liberty to consult my private 
inclinations, especially when the consequences of my ac- 
tion might result in a suspension of the esecntive power 
of a sovereign 'state to wnich my pi-imary allegiance is 
due. 

" In the peculiar and nnprecedented attitude in which 
I am placed, my sincere desire is to ascertain tbe rule of 
action which should govern me, and to perform my 
whole duty. 

" To enable me to decide correctly, it is my purpose to 
consult competent legal advisers, and I hope to be en- 
abled within a fortnight to return a definite answer to 
your inquiry, whether I will give the assurance that I 
will voluntarily make my appearance in New Orleans 
and give bail according to law, or whether I shall de- 
cline doing so. 

"In the mean time I pray you to make known to the 
attorney who has thought Jit to exhibit this indictment 
agsunst me, that I am ready at all times to ^ve the as- 
surance that I will appear and meet the charges made 
against me so soon as the termination of my oflicial du- 
ties as governor of this state shall leave me the control 
of my own movements." 

€fen. John Henderson to Gov. Quitman. 

" New Orleans, Nor, Gtli, 1850. 

" Deak Sib, — It is requested by Gen. Lopez's friends 
here that I should write you with respect to the present 
state of afiairs of the great enterprise in which he is en- 
gaged, and in which you have heretofore taken — and I 
am quite sure do not cease to take — the most lively in- 
terest. 

" Gen. Lopez is here, actively preparing for another 
expedition. I am not fully informed in the particular 
views he now entertains of renewing this enterprise, but, 
as far as it may be necessary, I presume Mr. L. J. Segur 
will inform yon. Suffice it for me to say, it is meditated 
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to get a stfiamer here ; but embark for Cuba from tho coast 
of Georgia, where most of his present armament is pre- 
paring. To get the steamer is now the great difficulty. 
One can be had here for |25,000 ; and Ibelieve about half 
tlie funds necessary for the purchase are within reach 
here. But the want of the otner half delays the depart- 
ure. Besides the great desire Gen. Lopez has to haete 
and complete the redemption of Cuba, he and many of us 
have a special pride that the work be progressing under 
his command at the time he might be called for trial for 
the attempt last spring, AH concurring testimony from 
Cuba reports favorably of the present auspices. It is 
s^d the people have been preparing ever since the afiair 
at Cardenas; that a considerable armament has been 
procured, and some degree of organization been effected, 
and much of zeal and hope inspired. And certainlyGen. 
Lopez indulges the strongest confidence of success. 

" I need not tell you how much I desire to see him 
move again, and it is more useless to teU you also how 
wholly unable I am to assist him to make this move. 
With my limited means, I am under the extremest fcnr- 
dens from my endeavors on the former occasion. Indeed, 
I find my cash advances for the first experiment was over 
half of all the casb advanced to the enterprise, and all 
my present means and energies are exhausted in bring- 
ing up aiTearages. Yet I still believe in the importance, 
the niorality, and probability of the enterprise; and I be- 
lieve it is one the South should steadfastly cherish and 
promote. I feel it more specially incumbent on us who 
have once failed to retrieve onr judgments with the coun- 
try, and to retrieve ourselves from so much of opprobium 
and reproach as the defeat baa cast upon us. For we 
all know that, could we succeed, we should win all those 
triumphs which success in such enterprises never fails to 
command. And would not such triumph be glorious ? 

"With unabated zeal, therefore, I present the project 
to your consideration for farther pecuniary assistance, if 
you can devise the means to render it that assistance. 
Yet I wish you to believe that I submit it to your own 
unbiased judgment, and not as pressing it with personal 
persuasions. I believe you yield equai consideration to 
the importance of this subject as I do ; and, as a South- 
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erii question, I do not think, when properly Tiewed, its 
magnitude can be overestimated ; and I am quite sure 
the time is near at hand when it mnst be eo appreciated 
generally throughout the South. Yet, impatient of de- 
lay, and perhaps a little sore' from the reproach suffered 
from our recent failure, I have a painful anxiety to see 
the object attained, and that now. Hence this com- 
munication," ' 

Grovertior (Quitman to S. J. Sarria, U. S. Attorney. 

"State of Mississippi, Execntii-e Department,) 
Jackson, November 9th, 1850. J 

" Sir, — A protracted indisposition has prevented me 
from giving the additional reply to your letter of the 
28th of September, promised ill mine of the 2d of Octo- 
ber, to whieh I again refer. 

" I had some hopes that the government, in view of 
all the circumstances, would be disposed to suspend tbo 
prosecution against me until the termination of my offi- 
cial services as governor of this state might leave me at 
liberty to repair to New Orleans and meet the charges 



" I am now informed by your note that this proposi- 
tion is not satisfactory, and I am called on, under threat 
of arrest and forcible removal from the state, to say 
whether I will voluntarily make ray appearance in New 
Orleans and give bail according to law, in any reasonable 
time, etc, 

" I again assure you that if I felt at liberty to pursue 
my personal inclinations I would hasten to meet the 
charge exhibited against me, and confront my acensei's ; 
but, upon full reflection, I have concluded that the high- 
est obligations which can bind my conscience, and the 
highest duties of allegiance to my state, forbid me from 
voluntarily placing myself in a position in which I can 
not comply with the one nor perform the other. 

" I therefore respectfully decline making any voluntary 
pledges for the surrender of my person, except that here- 
tofore proposed of meeting the indictment promptly on 
the termination of my present office, if the same should 
be acceptable. 

"Aa an individual charged with a violation of an act 
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of Congress, and asserting ray innocence, I liave no favors 
to ask from the govemraent, but, as a citizen and a pub- 
lic officer, I may be permitted to suggest the entire ab- 
sence of any necessity for pressing to serious conse- 
quences a prosecution which, so far as the public interest 
is concerned and I am reputed to be connected with it, 
certainly deserves to be regarded as frivolous, when a 
short delay will quietly effect all proper objects of the 
prosecution. 

"The government can scarcely hope to involve mo 
seriously in the charges preferred. 

"But should it be that the indulgence of some sym- 
pathy for the oppressed people of Cuba calls for the in- 
fliction of some punishment, it eeema to me that the of- 
fended laws of the country would be amply vindicated 
by the eventual punishment of the offender, without 
deeming it necessary to invade the government of a 
state, forcibly seize upon her chief magistrate, remove 
him from the performance of his duties, and actually 
suspend for a time the executive powers of a sovereign 
state." 

The United States district attorney had a painful 
duty to discharge. He was the personal and political 
friend of G-ovemor Quitman, but his instructions were 
peremptory and pressing. A decision had to be made 
between resistance or resignation. 

A few days before he thus explained bis views to the 
Hon. R. BarnweU Rhett, of South Carolina. 

Gov. Quitman to Son. ^. BarnweU Shett. 

"Jackson, Jan. 34tb, 1851. 
"Dear Sie, — Indisposition, which I trust is tempo- 
rary, causes me to use the hand of my private secretary. 
Before this letter reaches you I shall have resigned the 
office of governor. \Between the alternatives of bring- 
ing about a collision 'of arms between this state and the 
general government prematurely, and, on the other hand, 
of permitting the executive department of the state to 
!.._.._ T J £.^|, j^ indefinite period of time, there re- 
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mained a somewhat middle course for mo to pursue con- 
sistently with my sense of propriety; that was to lay 
down my_ official character before suhmitting to an ar- 
rest. This prosecution has led me to reflect much upon 
the dangerous powers granted by Congress to the dis- 
trict and circuit courts in cert^ criminal cases. For 
instance, the act of 1818, under which I am prosecuted, 
would, according to the construction placed upon it by 
the federal court of New Orleans, cover the case of fur- 
nishing a dinner, or even the necessaries of life to Gen. 
Lopez or those who participated with him, if aware at 
th^time of theii' plan. 

'"The description of the offense, as in the case of the 
' Bloody Bill,' is so vague as to furnish a suitable cloak for 
the boldest tyranny. 

"My purpose, however, was not to criticise these 
measures, but to suggest to you that it may be a suit- 
able time for a vigorous assault upon the judicial en- 
croachments of the federal courts. 

" I favor the entire abolition of both circuit and dis- 
trict courts, or the confining their jurisdiction to the trial 
of causes connected with the collection of the ri 



On bearing of his arrest, the Hon. A. G. Brown wrote : 

*****" Your resignation and appearance in 
New Orleans has created a deep sensation here. Your 
enemies are confounded, and your friends rejoiced at 
your cause. The Fillmoreans fancied that you woidd 
resist. They hoped you would; for, in the general ex- 
citement growing out of such resistance, they hoped an 
indicant community would lose sight of the treachery 
and imbecility of an administration which either will not 
or can not arrest a fugitive slave in Boston. 

" I take this occasion to say that I approve your course 
with all my heart, and have never doubted that our peo- 
ple will sustain you most triumphantly ; and, if they do 
not, I for one shall confess myself a disbeliever in the 
ability of the people to govern themselves. 

"A highly intelligent and patriotic lady, Mrs. Morse, 
the wife of the member from Louisiana, desires me to 
say that if the Southern mea refuse to sustain you, the 
ladies will volunteer in your cause. She says you may 

VoL.n.— D 
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rely on the ladies of her state, and I add that they could 
not have a more worthy leader in any entei-prise than 
Mrs. Morae. 

" We expect that fraud and bribery -will give yon some 
trouble in New Orleans, as they have already given Gen. 
Henderson ; but we feel a moral conviction that you will 
come out without even the smell of firo on the liem of 
your garments. 

" Ton have the hearty good wishes of every true friend 
of the South." 

A patriotic militia general wrote : "If yon are in trouble 
and need assistance fire a cannon, and my brigade will 
turn out to a man." 

The letters he received from every quarter, and from 
other states, though giving very conflicting advice, man- 
ifest the hold he had on the affections of the Southern 
people, and their anxiety for the regeneration of Cuba. 

Sixty of these letters are fi-om ladies of education 
and position in ten diflerent states, all breathing the no- 
ble enthusiasm of the accomplished and estimable daugh- 
ter of Louisiana, who commissioned the Hon. A. G. 
Brown to speak for her. 

The record will explain what occurred after his arrest. 

" THE TJNITBD STATES VS. JOHN A. QUITlIAlf. 

"Indicintmtfor Violation of the MuJ/rality Laws of 
Wthof Apnl,\Sl^" 
"The prosecutionwascommencedby indictment, which 
was found by the Grand Jury of the United States Dis- 
trict Court for the Eastern District of Louisiana, on the 
21st day of June, 1850. And on the 26th day of June, 
1850, on motion of Logan Hunton, Esq., TT. S. Attorney, 
and under the provisions of the act of 8th of August, 
1846, the indictment was remitted to the U. S. Ciromt 
Court for the Eastern District of Louisiana for trial. 

"A copy ofthe indictment certified as required by the 
statute was presented, and application thereon based was 
made to Hon. Samuel J. Gholson, Judge of the District 
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Court of the United States for the Southern District of 
Mississippi, for the arrest and removal for trial of John 
A. Quitman to the Eastern District of Louisiana. The 
writ of arrest was issued by Judge Gholson on the 13th 
of January, 1851, after General Quitman (as the writ re- 
cites) had been heard by himself and counsel in opposi- 
tion to'the granting of tlie application. The return of 
the marshal on the writ is as follows: 'In obedience to 
the commands of the within warrant, I did, on the 3d of 
February, I85I, execute the same on John A. Quitman, 
in the city of Jackson, State of Miss., and have him now 
before the United States Court for the Eastern District 
of Louisiana. 

" 'Fielding Davis, Marshal So. Dist. Miss. 
" ' Now Orleans, 7th February, 1851." 

" On same day {7th February, 1851) General Quitman 
appeared before the United States Circuit Court, Hon. 
Theo. H, M'Caleb presiding alone, and entered into re- 
cognizance in the sum of llOOO, with H. R. W. Hill* as 
his surety, for his future appearance. 

"On the 6th of March, 1851, the third trial of General 
Henderson having resulted in a mistrial, the jury being 
unable to agree upon a verdict, a nolle prosequi was en- 
tered on the 7th of March, 1851, upon motion of Logan 
Hunton, United States Attorney, as to all the defendants 
embraced in the indictment, one of whom was General 
Quitman." 

Gopemor Quitman, after his arrest, had endeavored to 
evade any sort of demonstration from his friends. Be- 
fore leaving the seat of government for New Orleans he 
had written to Mr. Mellen and Major Elward, of Nat- 
chez, to chect any manifestation of popular feeling in 
his favor. But it Vi&s not to be thus stifled by his mod- 
esty. The moment he left the court-room in New Or- 
leans the multitude pressed around him. Large num- 
bers attended him to his quarters. Deputations from 
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Mississippi, Alabama, Carolina, and other states, waited 
upon him. He was serenaded, and forced to appear on 
his balcoby by the acclamations of tlie people. With 
one voice they applied to him the -vigorous lines of 
Rogers : 

" Thou hast a-rred, and well, the sacred cause 
That Hampden, Sydney died for. Thou hast stood. 
Scorning all thought of self, from first to last, 
Among the foremost in that glorious field; 
From first 10 last ; ttod, ardent as thou art, 
Held on with equal step as best became 
A lofty mind, loftiest when most assailed ; 
Never, tioagh galled by many a barbed shaft, 
By many a bitter taunt from friend and foe. 
Swerving or shriuking." 

Events reproduce themselves. Thirty-six years be- 
fore, in the same city, tho iUuatrious Jactaon left the 
head of his victorious columns, threw aside his sword, 
and appeared in court in ohedience to the mandate of a 
federal judge. And now the community beheld in their 
midst a modest and unpretending man, the hero of Cha- 
pultepec, who had proudly and properly refused, as chief 
magistrate of a sovereign state, to acknowledge any par- 
amount authority, but for the sate of peace, and to mani- 
fest his respect for the laws, had resigned his high posi- 
tion, and now appeared to answer a charge of which he 
was wholly innocent. The incident had in it .much of 
the moral sublime, and was in beautiful concord with the 
whole character of the man— his love of liberty, his in- 
tense feeling of State pride, his fearless pursuit of duty 
wherever it might lead, and the obedience to law which 
he always considered the part of a good citizen. The 
prosecution, as wo have seen, was finally abandoned. 
"The charge," said the Delta, "upon which the federal 
government maisted that tho sovereign State of Missis- 
sippi should surrender up her chief executive into the 
hands of the govemraent, of which that sovereign state 
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is one of the creators, has been abandoned by the repre- 
sentative of the federal authority. But even this vol- 
untary retreat of the governnient has been adopted in 
order to cover a still more complete defeat, in ^e cer- 
tain, the inevitable acquittal of that gentleman if the 
matter had ever been brought to trial. And now, what 
is the position in which this result places the federal gov- 
ernment ? There were about a dozen persons indicted 
for being engaged in this Cuba expedition, all of whom 
were ready for a trial. 

"The case of General Henderson has already consumed 
two months ; there is no reason to soppose that the oth- 
er cases would not have taken as long a time, and thus 
the better part of two years would have been consumed 
in the trial of the other parties besides General Quitman, 
Suppose, however, that these cases toot np the rest of 
the term — and of that there could be no doubt — it is 
certain that, by placbg General Quitman last, his term 
of office as Governor of Mississippi would have expired 
before his trial. Kow all that the governor asked was 
that the process against Iitth should be waived, and when 
the government was ready to proceed with his case he 
gave his pledge of honor that he would be on tlie spot 
to meet the charge. His reason for making the request 
was, that he did not believe it compatible with the sov- 
ereignly of the state which he represented to be detain- 
ed as a prisoner by another authority. Right or wrong, 
these were his honest convictions ; they are the convic- 
tions, too, of a largo class of our people, and of some of 
the most distinguished constitutional lawyers in the 
country. Such opinions were entitled to some respect. 

" It was evident that, in this view of his duty, Gov- 
ernor Quitman had but two alternatives. The one was 
to resist the process of the federal court, the other was 
to resign his post as Governor of Mississippi. Due no- 
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tice ivas given of the attitude assumed by him. The 
questioD then arises, did the nature of the charge agiiinst 
General Quitman, or of the proofs in the possession of the 
officers of tlie federal government, justify the govern- 
ment in forcing him to one or the other of these alterna- 
tives ? The result of the trials gives a satisfactory neg- 
ative to this query. But, farther, if the charge and 
proofs wore more serious than they are, was not the well- 
ascertained fact that the other cases could not be got 
through with in time to reach Governor Quitman's be- 
fore the expiration of his term of office an ample and 
satisfactory reason for the acceptance of the governor's 
proposition ? 

" There can be no hesitation, in any properly organized 
mind, in answering this question. Had the government 
been influenced by any respect for the rights of the states 
of this confederacy, by any of that comity which exists 
even between foreign and independent nations, it wonld 
have said: 'We will not, even to accommodate our 
dear friends of Spain, unnecessai-ily force the Governor 
of Mississippi into open war with us, or into a resigna- 
tion of his office. We will not embarrass the affiiirs of 
one of the confederacy so unnecessarily. Wo will w^t 
imtil we are ready to proceed with the governor's trial.' 
Such would have been the dictate of magnanimity — of 
respect for state sovereignty. Such a course, too, would 
have saved the State of Mississippi from great incon- 
venience, and the federal officers in this city from the re- 
proaches which are now thickly heaped upon them for 
the lame and impotent conclusion to which their labors 
Lave come. The government has been ignominiously foil- 
ed and defeated. General Quitman has not been forced 
into a position of resistance to the federal authority, so 
as to afford grounds for an indictment of high treason, 
as was expected. And as to the triumph in hia resigna- 
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tion, it is but a barren one. Tiie gallant people of Mis- 
sissippi will regard it their sacred duty to restore him 
to the executive post from wliich he was so indecorously, 
unjustly, and improperly dragged, to dance attendance 
on proceedings got up, it is now avowed, wholly to sat- 
isfy the pride of a foreign despotism." 

The following telegraphic dispatch to the New Or- 
leans papers indicates the public feeling throughout the 
country. 

"Natchez, March 8th, II A.M. 

" So great was the joyful excitement in Natchez last 
night on the termination of the Cuban humbug m your 
city, that the night was made voieeful with the roai of 
cannon. Fifteen guns were fired for Quitman, and fif- 
teen for Southern States. Many persons pulled off their 
stockings for cartridges, and fired several for mankind m 
general?' 

The right of the federal authorities to cause the ar- 
rest of the chief magistrate of one of the states, and to 
remove bun out of the state for trial before a federal 
court, for an alleged infraction of the laws of the United 
States, was much mooted at the time, and drew forth, on 
both sides, very able and searching discussion. Gov- 
ernor Quitman and his friends contended that no such 
hostile and despotic power is lodged in the federal gov- 
ernment under the Constitution ; none such exists, as an 
incident, either proper or necessary to the mMutenance 
of the Union, or the integrity of the federal government. 
Having no such power under the Constitution, it can 
confide none to any of its departments. 

The government of the United States is the creature 
of the states ; foi-med by them in their sovereign capac- 
ity, existing for their benefit, and dependent, for its con- 
tinued existence, upon their will. The supposition is 
monstrous that .1 government thus formed possesses an 
implied power, virtually, to destroy the government of a 
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state. It ia manifest that if tlic federal government, 
throngh its judiciary, can deprive a state of its execu- 
tive, by legal process against the person of its governor, 
it can, by the same process, issued for the same, or simi- 
lar cause, deprive the state of its legislative power also. 
If, on an indictment found in a federal court, the govern- 
or of the state can be arrested and forcibly taken from 
the state, every member of the Legislature, and, indeed, 
every other state officer, may be dealt with in the like 
manner, and thus the state, without its will or consent, 
be deprived of its entire government, and this on an ea; 
parte proceeding of a grand jury at Washington, against 
the governor and the members of the Legislatnre while 
in session (whether well founded, or the offspring of an 
arbitrary malevolence), would result in their immediate 
arrest and abduction from the state, thus leaving it, in 
effect, a disorganized community — a state without a gov- 
ernment de facto, although possessing a government (fe 
jure ; and, what is worse, without the power of organiz- 
ing itself again, unless by a recourse to its primitive 
right of revolution. Is it possible, and do we now Icara 
for the first time the feai-M fact, that the states of this 
Union hold their right of self-preservation by no better 
tenure than this, and that their political organization 
may he thus annihilated -at any moment that an arbitra- 
ry government, through its judiciary department, may 
choose to «xert the portentous power in question — sus- 
pending the existence of a state government by arrest- 
ing the officers to whom the functions of government 
are for the time intrusted ? 

So insolent an assertion of power — one so utterly sub- 
versive, not only of a separate stato sovereignty, hut of 
all correct ideas of government — has never before beeii 
made in this country ; and yet such an assertion of pow- 
er, and to such extent, is directly and necessarily involved 
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in any proposition asserting the legality of tte arrest of 
Governor Quitman. 

Are tiio putljc men of the Sonth so wanting in fore- 
sight and sagacity as not to percdve the apphcation that 
may be made of this doctrino to the future contingen- 
cies likely to be forced upon us ? Are they so blind as 
not to discern the cloven foot of federal despotism im- 
printed by this Ete^thy and noiseless step upon the most 
vital part of the sovereignty of the states — upon the very 
centre of their being as political communities ? Is the 
federal jndiciary so immaeulate, and so independent of 
federal influence, that vre aie ivUling to permit this as- 
sertion of power by the govei-nment of the Tlnited States 
to pass unchallenged? What efficient measureof self- 
preservation, taken by the South, may demand exemp- 
tion from the assertion of this portentous right to strike 
dead the organization of the states by a simple movo- 
ment of the jndicial arm of the federal government ? 

These are questions that force themselves, with vivid 
significance, upon the mind of every thinking man in thfi 
country who considers this subject in connection with 
the trying crisis that awaits the South — a crisis written 
among tho decrees of Providence, and which no human 
power can avert. 

The idea that the federal government, or any of its 
departments, possess this species of jurisdiction over the 
existence of the state government, is as novel as it is ab- 
surd, and ought not to be tolerated for a moment. 

There is not a state Constitution in the Union that pro- 
vides for a vacancy occasioned by the arrest or impris- 
onment of its governor, at the suit 'of a foreign jurisdic- 
tion. If there is, the provision is a disgrace to the man 
who wrote and the state that adopted it. No such pro- 
vision has ever been incorporated among the fundament- 
al laws of any pohtical community or sovereignty on 
D2 
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earth, and for the obvious reason that no sovereignty 
will, for a moment, contemplate its own destruction, or 
the suspension of its vitality at the will of another. 
There is, of course, no such provision in the Constitution 
of Mississippi J no clause providing against the contin- 
gency of a capture and forcible abduction of its execu- 
tive department. Sucii a concession to any power ex- 
traneous to the state would be a grotesque and ridicu- 
lous anomaly in the Constitution of a state, such as the 
wildcat devotee to federal supremacy never dreamed of 
See, then, the result in Mississippi of the proceeding in 
question. The Constitution of the state making no pro- 
vision for filling an official vacancy thus occasioned, if 
Governor Quitman had not resigned, and had been 
taten from the state by force, it would have been as 
completely disorganized during his absence (which the 
trial or conviction might prolong for years) as if the en- 
tire government bad been subverted by violence. In the 
mean time the laws of Mississippi would have been 
without the means of enforcement, the government it- 
self (or rather the part of it that remained in the state) 
without the very first element that enters into the being 
of government, via., the means of self-presen-ation. 
Without its executive power a state (organized as ours 
is, and aU other free states of modern times are) is with- 
out the means of mamtaining eitlier its organic or mu- 
nicipal law against insurrectionary violence from within, 
or armed force from without. This power of sclf-pres- 
ei-vation forms the essential idea and basis of a state, 
and without it the most subtle and profound organiza- 
tion would, of course, be unavailing and delusive, to 
place the community beyorid the condition of primitive 
and unorganized force. 

The question may be asked, has any one who happens 
to be governor of a state any right to claim exemption 
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from punishment for the violation of the laws of tho 
TJmon simply beoaiise ho is governor? Unquestionably 
it would be better that he sliould be thus exempt alto- 
gether than punish him at the hazard of so great a car 
lamity as the destruction of tho government of the state, 
and of making a concession that prostrates every state 
□ tho Union at the feet of a central despot- 
The presence of the governor in bis state is essen- 
tial to its existence as snch, and the lesser evil must yield 
to the greater. Destroy the organization of the state, 
and no crime can be cffeetually punished. But there is 
really nothing in this suggestion, because the exemption 
is merely pending the office, and does not involve his ex- 
emption altogether. If pimishable at all, while his offi- 
cial character continues, it could only be by the volun- 
Ury consent of the state — a consent which no sovereign- 
ty would probably ask another to give. 

Can the President of the United States be indicted in 
a state for an offense committed there, be arrested and 
brought thence by a state officer, and be tried and im- 
prisoned, or capitally punished, in the state whose law 
he had offended, pending his official charaoter? 

What confusion of ideas grows out of such arbitrary 
assertions of power in this country! Into what absurd 
inqmries are we necessarily launched, when we abandon 
the idea of the sovereignty of the states, and contemplate 
the Union as a consolidated community? 

1851. On the 2d of August a second liberating expe- 
dition, notwithstanding the ferocious proclamation of 
President Fillmore and the vigilance, real or simulated, 
of the local federal authorities, set out from Kew Or- 
leans in the Steamship Pampero. The following is a list 
of the field and staff officers: 

Gmeral-in- C/def—'N aeciso Lopez. 
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Sub -commandant and Chief of the Staff — John 
Praguy. 

Staff Officers. — Captain, Emmich Radrich ; Liouten- 
ant, Joseph Lewohl ; Lieutenant, Sigia Rekendorf. 

Corps ofAdpttanta. — Colonel, Eagene Bmnuuenthal ; 
Captain, Ludivig SeUesinger ; Lieutenant, Ludivig Mul- 
ler; Dr.Hcnry A.Foamiquet; Comlnissary, G.A.Cook. 

Staff of tJie First He/fiment.— Colonel, R, L, Down- 
raan ; Lieutenant Colonel, W. Scott Haynes ; Adjutant, 
George A. Graham; Commissary, Joseph Bell ; Adjutant 
of the Regiment, George Pair. 

Company ^.—Captain, Robert Ellis ; Lieutenant, E, 
H. M'Donald ; Sub-lieutenant, J. L. Labuaan ; Suh-lieu- 
tenant, B. R. Brelenbridge. 

Company S. — Captain, John Johnson ; First Lieuten- 
ant, James Dunn ; Second Lieutenant, J. S. Williams 
Third Lieutenant, James O'Reilly. 

Company C— -Captain, J. C. Brigham ; First Lieuten 
ant, Richard Howden ; Second Lieutenant, G, A. Gray 
Third Lieutenant, J. D. Baker. 

Company^ B. — Captain, PhiHp N. Golday ; First Lieu- 
tenant, David L. Rousseau ; Second Lieutenant, John H. 
Landingham; Third Lieutenant, James V.Howain. 

Company E. — Capfeun, Henry Jackson ; First Lieu- 
tenant, William Hubble ; Second Lieutenant, Thomas A. 
Simpson; Third Lieutenant, James Crangle. 

Company J^— Captain, William Stewart ; First Lieu- 
tenant, James G. Owens ; Second Lieutenant, John G. 
Bush ; Third Lieutenant, Thomas Hudnall, 

First Regiment of Artillery. 

>S^a^.— Colonel, William L. Crittenden ; Adjutant, E. 
C. Stanford ; Commissary, Felix Huston ; Surgeon, Lu- 
duvig Hanka. 

Company ^.—Captain, John A. Kelly ; First Lieu- 
tenant, T, C. James ; Second Lieutenant, James A. Ste- 
vens ; Third Lieutenant, J. O. Bryce. 



_ xny Ji. — CaptMn, James Sanders ; First Lieu- 
tenant, PhUip S. Van V echten ; Second Lieutenant, Bev- 
erly E. Hunter ; Third Lieutenant, William H. Craft. 

Company C. — Captam, Victor Kerr ; First Lieuten- 
ant, James Brandt ; Second Lieutenant, H. T. Vieone, 
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Ouban Patriots^ Megiment. — Captain, Udefonso Obei> 
to ; First Lientenant, Diego Hernandez ; Second Lieu- 
tenant, Mignel Lopez; Third Lieutenant, Jgs& A. Planoa ; 
Fourth Liealenimt, Pedro Lopez. 

Hungarian Begiment. — Major, Geo. Bontila; Captain, 
Ladislaus Palank ; Lieutenant, Joseph Caermelyi ; Lieu- 
tenant, Joh^ Peteri ; Lieutenant, Adalbert Kerakes ; 
Lieutenant, Conrad Eichler. 

German Regiment. — Captain, Hugo Schliht; Lieuten- 
ant, Paul Michael Eirot ; Captain, Pietro Muller ; Lieu- 
tenant, Giovanni Placosio. 

The Pampero steered for Key West. The current 
opinion was that Lopez would land at Neuvitas, and 
unite with Aquero and other patriots of Puerto Prmcipe, 
who had already raised the standard of revolt. It is al- 
leged likewise that he was induced, by intelligence re- 
ceived at Key West through an emissary of the captam 
general, to abandon this plan. These views were errone- 
ous. Before his departure from New Orleans the point 
of debarkation had been agreed on : he had determmed 
to make his first movement in the Vuelta Abajo, a monnt- 
idnous district well known to him, and whose inhabitants, 
he had been persuaded, were ready to revolt. lie knew 
the hazard of prolonging hia voyage on the coast of Cuba, 
then vigilantly watched by Spanish cruisers; and, by 
landing at an intermediate point between Havana and 
Principe, the attention of the Spanish authorities would 
be directed from the latter until the insurrectionary 
movement there could bo consolidated. And thug, with 
the self-sacrifice and daring that characterized him 
through life, he resolved to reheve his friends by draw- 
ing upon himself the first fury of the etorm. On the 
I2th of August the expedition landed at Morillos, Bahia 
Honda, some fifty miles north of Havana; and to encour- 
age his followers with the hope of re-enforcements, and 
to impress upon them the stem fact that the die was 
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now cast, and that -victory or death was the alternative, 
Lopez ordered the Pampero to return immediately to 
the TJuited States. Ae she hoisted her anchor and 
steamed rapidly out of the bay, the general commenced 
his march for the interior, leaving Crittenden, with his 
detachment of about 120 men, to bring up the baggage. 
At Las Pozas, on the 13th, Lopez was vigorously attack- 
ed by the Spanish troops, but drove them back with 
great slaughter by an impetuous charge, in which Gen. 
Praguy, chief of his staff, who had distinguished himself 
in the Hungarian war, was killed. The Spaniards fell 
back for re-enforcements; the liberators drew off toward 
the mountains, in the vain hope of being joined by the 
natives. On the 16th, when encamped in a hacienda 
formerly owned by Lopez, he was suddenly assailed by a 
strong body of lancers, supported by a veteran regiment 
of infantry under Gen. Enna, a Catalonian officer of dis- 
tinction. They came up gallantly to the attack, but the 
troops of Lopez rushed headlong upon them with re- 
volvers and bowie-knives, and converted it into a hand- 
to-hand fight instead of a battle of musketry. In this 
desperate affair Gen, Enna received a mortal wonnd. 
He called to the nearest ofBcei- and said, "I am badly 
wounded ; put your horse before me that mine may fol- 
low yours and conduct me privately from the field." 
He then sent for Brigadier Rozales and directed him to 
continue the fight. The railroad from Havana and the 
Spanish steamers bringing fresh troops, Lopez was com- 
pelled to fall back. He first directed his course to the 
mountains, afterward toward the coast. For some days 
he seems to have marched and counter-marched in a cir- 
cumscribed area, suffering fi-ora exposure and hunger, his 
men cut off in detail, and a Spanish detachment facing 
him on every road. To fight was out of the question, 
his anna and powder having, become useless, and to es- 
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cape seemed impossible. At length, on the morning of 
the 21st, he was surprised by Col. Elizalde, at the head 
of a strong column of Royalists, and with difficulty es- 
caped. On the evening of the 21st he could only mus- 
ter 125 men and 20 muskets fit for service. For the last 
48 hours they had been witliout food. Here and there 
parties of the enemy fell on them, and they were ulti- 
mately forced to disperse. Some fled toward the coast; 
Lopez, with a handful of followers, etrack for the mount- 
ains, still encouraging them by his enthusiasm, setting 
them an example by his patience— the dream of Hbei-ty 
still exciting his imagination, and his faith in the fidelity 
of friends and the triumph of his cause still unsubdued. 
Not a complaint escaped him. His canteen of wine he 
divided among his followers, seeing that they needed it 
more than himself His last crust he soaked in a cup of 
water, aod gave the bread to a comrade, saying that ho 
could live very well on the water. On the 29th ho was 
betrayed by his guide, and captured and sent in chains 
to Havana. He was immediately sentenced to die by 
the garote. On the 1st of September he was conducted 
to the place of execution ; he declared his attachment to 
liberty, his undying faith in the redemption of his coun- 
try, and died with the calmness of a martyr. His last 
words were, " Dear Cuba, adieu !" 

Gen. Lopez fell into the very errors against which 
Quitman had cautioned him. He relied upon the co-op- 
eration of the Cubans without estimating the circum- 
stances that restrained them ; he had little suspieion of 
treachery in a cause so sacred ; and he had left New 
Orleans with a force wholly inadequate in point of num- 
bers, consisting chiefly of young men who had been 
taught to underrate the Spanish soldiery — once the most 
distinguished in Europe, and every where and at all 
times constitutionally brave. The weakness of his force. 
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however, was owing to the unexpected rigor of the fed- 
eral authorities, which had disconcerted his arrangements 
until the Gulf swarmed with Spanish and American cruia- 
eis, in league against the expedition. He was deceived 
as to the disposition of the Vuelta Ahajo, and therefore 
hie point of debarkation was unfortunate, bringing him, 
ai It were, under the very claws of the tiger. His sep- 
aration fi om Crittenden was a grave error. The motive 
foi his advance was to strike a blow and win a victory, 
and thus draw the inhabitants to his standard before the 
loyil tioops could be concentrated against him. After 
his first battle he might have crossed the mountains in 
safety, and with the prestige of success, but for his reluc- 
tance to abandon Crittenden. With the hope of a junc- 
tion vdth him he lingered in the vicinity of Las Pozas 
until it w^aa too late to retreat with safety, and hence the 
disastrous result. Lopez was probably better fitted for 
guerrilla or desultory warfare, requiring little more than 
energy and daring, than for the orgajiization and control 
of an army of invasion. Both his expeditions manifest a 
want of generalship. Bravely, however, and to the last, 
did he fulfill his mission. He accomplished enough to 
show that, with the co-operation of the Cubans, or with- 
out it, but for the intervention of the United States, the 
liberation of his unhappy country would have been ef- 
fected. 

While Crittenden was yet upon the beach, delayed by 
the want of transportation, a communication was re- 
ceived from Gen. Lopez directing him to advance to Las 
Pozas with all possible dispatch. Abandoning much 
of his material he pushed forward, utterly ignorant of 
the state of things before him. Ho had halted for break- 
fast without the precaution of posting sentinels, when he 
was fired on by a party of the enemy, who fell back, 
however, before the impetuous charge of the Americans. 
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Unfortnnately, too little importance was attached to this 
affair. Satisfied with having so easily driven hack what 
was considered a mere foraging party, when it was, in 
fact, the advance-guard of a column of the enemy 500 
strong, they laid aside their arms and resumed their 
breakfast, without even taking the precaution to post 
sentinels. In fifteen minutes they were surprised hy a, 
heavy fire immediately in their rear. Crittenden gal- 
lantly led the charge, and drove the enemy from his 
strong position, hut the superiority of numhers was over- 
whelming. After two bold but inetieetual ralUes, the 
Americans were dispersed. Captain Kelly, with a small 
party, maMng a circuitous and dangerous march, suc- 
ceeded in forming a junction with Lopez in time to take 
part in the battle of the 16th. Crittenden, with some 
sixty followers, finding it impracticable to advance against 
the artilleiy and cavalry of the enemy, now swarming 
on every road, entered the chapparal, and with great 
difficulty made their way to the coast, where they seized 
some small fishmg-hoats, with the hope of falling in with 
a neutral vessel that would give them refuge. They 
were soon captured by a Spanish steamer, and sent in 
irons to Havana. The captain general forthwith con- 
demned them to be shot. Stripped to the shirt, their 
hands boand behind their backs, they were carried in 
front of the castle of Atares, guarded by the Spanish 
troops, and dogged by the ferocious rabble. The TJ. S, 
sloop of war Albany, and the XJ. S, steamer Vixen were 
in port, and their officers and crews witnessed the sad 
procession. The efisign of the republic was flying at 
the American consulate. One lingering look those he- 
roic young men cast at the flag of their countiy, and, as 
the last hope of intervention passed away, the bitterness 
of death was aggravated by the feeling that they were 
to die as outlaws when they should have been claimed 
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as citizens. But not even this, nor the exulting shoots 
of the Spanisli rabble, shook the fortitude of the devoted 
band. Pale as ghosts, attenuated by exposure and fa- 
tigue, they fearlessly faced their grim executioners, and 
calmly surveyed the apparatus of death — the leveled 
muskets and the file of dead-cavts waiting for their re- 
mains. No invocation for delay, no cry for mercy, no 
last promise of treacherous revelation with the hope of 
pardon, was heard from them during the protracted or- 
deal. In squads of six they ■were successively shot down, 
the officers being reserved for the last. When ordered 
to his knees, Crittenden replied, '■^A.nwieans hneel only 
to their God." They were ordered to reverse then- po- 
sition. "iV^," said Victor Kerr, "we look death in the 
face" " Cowards" cried Stanford, " our Jriends will 
avenge its." 

"Xiberty forever/" exclaimed Lieutenant James, and 
his last words mingled with the crash of musketry, and 
echoed over the sea. The quivering corpses of the fifty 
lay upon the gi'ound. Before they could be transferred 
to the dead-carts the rabble rushed forward and tram- 
pled upon and mutilated the poor remains, with loud 
shouts of "Death to the Americans!" Their bloody 
shirts were borne through the streets, and exhibited in 
the great Dominica cofiee-house. Passengers were ar- 
rested by ruffians with bloody hands, and forced, as they 
said, to " smell American blood." The cry resounded 
all night through the city, and was caught up by the 
Spanish outposts, and re-echoed back from the Moro 
and the frigate Espwanza, ^^ Death to the Americans of 
the North."* 

" Names ef tht Martyrs ; Colonel, W. L. Crittenden ; CapMina, 
Frederick S. Sewer, Victor Kerr, T. B. Veasoy ; Lientenanls, James 
Brdiidl, J. O. Brice, Thomas C. James ; Surgeons, John Fisher, H. A. 
Fonmiqnet; Adjutant, R. C. Stanford; SergeanCa, J. Whiterfina, A. 
M. Colchett, Napoleon Collins, G. M, Green, J. Solomon ; Privatea, 
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And thus perished those bravo men, true representa- 
tives of the sympathies, the faith, and the ultimate mis- 
sion of the republic. They perished aa outlaws, but are 
canonized as mai-tyrs. Theii- bodies were thrown into a 
ditch, where their bones now moulder. But one day 
from their sacred aaliea may rise a flame that will put all 
Cuba in a blaze ; and then, perhaps, the world may wit- 
ness a repetition of a grand drama of the heroic period 
of Europe. Charles the Bold, I>uke of Burgundy, in his 
war upon the Swiss, ordered the whole garrison of the 
Grison, eight hundred strong, to be put to the sword. 
Soon afterward, as though Providence designed to make 
this atrocity the specid subject of its vengeance, the 
brilliant and glittermg army of Burgundy — the most re- 
nowned in Europe — was exterminated at Moret by the 
peasantry of the Alps, and the ducal butcher fled, with 
the loss of his laurels and his power. His camp was 
prodigal of the richest spoils of war ; the wine, the laoe, 
the embroidery, the jewels and golden armor of the 
most opulent people in Europe, But these had no at- 
tractions for the Helvetian mountaineers. They passed 
them by to plunder the battle-fleld of a more terrible 
spoil. They gathered the skulls of the slain, and built a 
monument long known as the chamel-kouse of Moret. 
And there it stood, in its ghastly grandeur, until 1794, 
when the French of the Cote d'Or, having driven the 
Austrians from this same battle-field of Moret, pulled 
down the structure and restored to the earth the bones 

N. H. Fisher, William Chiiling, G. A. Cool:, S. O. Jones, M. H. Ball, 
Jamea Bolet, Robert Caldwell, C. C. William Smith, A. Rose, P. 
Brourite, John Christdes, William H. Holmes, Samuel Mills, Edward 
Rulman, William B. Little, GcorRC W. Arnold, B. J. WreKf, Robert 
Cantley, John G. Sanka, William Niseman, C. T. Collins, James 
Stanton, Thos. Harnett, Anselmo Torres Hemmiiiez, Patrick Dillon, 
Alexander M'llcor, Thomas Hcarscj, Samuel Eced, John Stabbs, 
James EUis, H. T. Vienue, Wilham Hogan, M. Phillips, Charles A. 
Eobinaon, James S. Manville. 
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of the Burgunclians ! That the repnbhc will one day 
gather the boues of their fifty sons who perished at 
Atares, and give them an honorable barial in pkee aitd 
INDEPENDENT CuBA, DO impartial student of histoiy can 
doubt. 

An expedition for higher and nobler objectB has never 
been set on foot. Sympathy fur the oppressed aiid love 
of glory were the main considerations that influenced 
those who joined it. It was authorized by the prece- 
dents of the most enlightened nations. It was organized 
under the advice of eminent jurisconsults. It was a 
legitimate aid, sanctioned by public law, to an oppressed 
people then actually in arms. 

The summary proceedings of the captain general, in 
decreeing the execution of the prisoners without a trial, 
may be traced to the proclamation of the President of 
the United States, which Lad denounced the liberators 
in advance as plunderers and robbers. To tho feeble 
application of the American consul for delay or mitiga- 
tion of punishment he replied that ho bad President 
Fillmore's authority for considering them as enemies of 
mankind. He afterward gave a similar explanation to 
Com. Parker of the U. S. steamer Saranac. The British 
premier. Lord Palmerston, in a dispatch to the British 
minister at Washington, dated October 22d, 1851, re- 
ferred to the fifty victims as "persons whom the United 
States government itself has denounced as not being en- 
titled to the protection of any govemment " Mr An- 
drew Jaekson Donelson (a few years later a candidate 
for the vice-presidency on the Fillmore ticket) u^ed, on 
the receipt of the news of the execution, the following 



" All accounts agkee that the American" consul 
AT Havana did not intekpose to teevent the hue- 
EiED massacee in tuat aTY. It is stated thai he ex- 
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cused himself from, interfering by Mr. FUlmore^a procla- 
mation of the 25th of April last — two mont/is and ten 
days before the rising in Cuba. The prodamation states 
that 'there ia reason to believe that a military expedi- 
tion ia about to be fitted out in the United States,' in- 
tended for the invasion of Cub^ etc The proclamation 
then asserts that ' such expeditions can only be regard- 
ed as adventnrera for plunder and robbery.' IVuly, tiis 
was unnecessary. The administration believed, on the 
25th of April, that a nailitary expedition was about to be 
fitted out from our shores, and then went on to denounce 
the persons who might engage m such expedition as 
robbers and plunderers ! We feel no hesitation in 

SATINQ THAT THIS PKOCLAMATIOir EMBOLDENED THE SPAN- 
ISH AUTHOEITIBS TO BTTTCHEE CUE CITIZENS AS THEY 
■WOUU) HAVE BtrrCHEEED DiraiB BEASTS. WITHOUT THIS 

PEOCLAMATioN THE Spanish authokitibs would not 

HAVE DABED to PUIISUE THE COUKSE THEY HAVE I'UE- 
SUliD." 



It is painful thus to refer to the act of a chief magis- 
trate in whose character there is much to admire and 
respect. But in maJcing up the record, this fatal procla- 
mation can not be ovei'looked. It was based upon im- 
perfect information. It was an official assumption of 
facts not proved. It was a sentence without trial. It 
pronounced a sentence and indicated a penalty, which, 
without the sanction of a court, m wholly inoperative in 
this country, but which was eagerly seized on by the 
captain general of Cuba. It must ever stand a reproach 
to the American government. Posterity will not under- 
stand how a republic that owed so much, in its infancy, 
to the fleets and armies of other nations, should be the 
first to condemn as felonious the inatiucts of her citizens 
in behalf of the oppressed. 

The extent of the offense committed by the expedi- 
tionists was a misdemeanor as against the statute law 
of the United States. It is the duty of the President to 
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guard agaiust piracies on American commerce, but what 
has he to do with piracies against other nations ? Lo- 
pez and his men were not even pii'ates ae against Spsun, 
The sovereignty and eminent domain and jurisdiction of 
Cuba belong to Spain, but the property of the island, 
the realty, or the great bulk of it, belongs to the native 
Cubans, And there is no proof or presumption that 
they meant to make war on them or their property, but 
they -went, upon the invitation of the Cubans, to make 
common cause with them, and aid them in the expulsion 
of the Spanish authority from the island, and to proclaim 
its independence or bring about its annexation to the 
XTnited States, Was this piracy ? Piracy is defined as 
" the offense of depredating on the seas without being 
authorized by any sovereign state, or by commissions 
from different sovereigns at war with each other." By 
the statutes of England piracy is defined to be "an of- 
fense which consists in the commission of those acts of 
robbery and depredation upon the high seas which, if 
committed upon the land, would have amounted to fel- 
ony there." 

Other authorities, such as Waller and Arbathnot, de- 
fine piracy to be " the act, practice, or crime of robbing 
on the high seas; the taking of property from others by 
open violence, and without authority, on the seas." 

Blackatoue says, " The crime of piracy, or robbery and 
depredation upon the high seas, is an offense against the 
universal law of society ; a pirate being, according to 
Sir Edward Coke, hosHs hwnani generis." 

These definitions can not be tortured to apply to Lo- 
pez and his men, or to the Pampero, which was not fit- 
ted up or designed to make captives on the high seas. 

The President had no right to denounce as a capital 
crime what, at the utmost, can only be construed as a 
misdemeanor. And the captain general was no more 
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justified, according to the law of nations, ia executing 
our countrymen tiiaii the British would have been had 
they captured and executed Lafayette, yteuben, De Kalb, 
or PulasM.* 

• In 1825, when Greece was struggling for her Lberties, nnder cir- 
cnmstances very aimiSar to the Cobans when Lopez ivent to their as- 
eiatanee, the late Felix Huston, then an ardent joung man, associated 
a band of yonng adventurers with him, and determined to go to her 
assistance. His plan was to repair to Europe and recruit a sufficient 
force there among the restless spirits to be found in London and Paris. 
He went to Washington with some of his comrades and submitted his 
scheme ; and Mr. Claj, Mr. Webster, John Qnincy Adams, Mr. For- 
syth, and other distingnished men ga^e him letters of recommenda- 
tion, Lafayette was then at the capital, the guest of the republic. 
He entered warmly into the views of the young Kentuckian, and pre- 
sented him the following letter ; 

" WashlngHra, 16 Ffirrier, 1S2B. 

"La resolution que prend M. Houston d'aller senir la noble cause 
de la Gr6ce est bien digne de son caraclke et dcs sentiments qui lui 
ont yaln I'estime et I'amitie de siia concitoiens de Kentucky, et nom- 
mfiment, de notre ami common M. Clay, president do la chambre des 
Bepresentants ; e'est a Ini qn'il appartient surtout de (aire connaitre la 
situation respectable de M. Houston, par lui-meme, ses parents, et scs 
liaisons dans cot etat ; je demande neanmoins tk mo joindrc, dons une 
autre langne, i cea temoignages d'estime et dinteret, pensant qn'il 
pourra rencontrer en Enrope quelques-una dc mes amis. Ma famille 
seroit tres empresB^e de le recevoir en Fl-ance. Je ie prie d'accepter 
id tous mes vcenx : ils se joignent a ceux que je forme dans tout ela 
fervenr de mon ftme, pour la liberte repuhlicaine, et la parfaite inda- 
pendance d'amis comme d'enncmis qui a ete si bien meritee par le 
peuple horoique done il va partager les glorieux efforts. 

'• 'WaBliingMn. February 15U), ISati. 
"James Broom, Esg^ Envoy Extraordinary and > 
Minister FienipotenliaTy, Paris. i 

" Deab Sir,— Mr. Felix Huston, the bearer of this letter, is recom- 
mended to me by mutual friends as a petson of highly respectable 
character and acquirements. He visits Paris upon purposes of be- 
nevolence and public spirit. I beg leave to recommend him to jom- 
kind attentions, and am, with great respect, 

"Dear sir, your very humble and obedient scrrant, 

"John Qoinci Adams." 

" I do hereby certify and make Icno^n that the bearer hereof, Mr. 
Felix Huston, is a native and highly refipectable citizen of the State 
of Kentucky, one of the slates of the North American Union ; that 
his connections are among the most eminent and highly esteemed m 
that slate ; and that he is a member of its bar, and has practiced hia 
profession for some time vrith great promise of sacceas and attaining 
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The right of expatriation, with or without arms, singly 
or in companies, is in this country a constitutional right, 
exercised openly in the ease of Texas by Fannin, Shackle- 
ford, and other American patriots, who raised regiments 
and went to her relief, in disregard of the acta of Con- 
gress of 1778 and 1818 — acts that disgrace our statute- 
book, and can never be constitutionally enforced. When 
we threw off the political yoke of Great Britain, wc still 
remained, to some extent, under the bondage of her 
opinions and precedents. Many able lawyers maintained 
that the unwritten common law of England was in force 
in this country, and Story and Kent insisted that the 
despotic British doctrine of perpetual allegiance had a 
federal force in these states, thus precluding the consti- 
tutional right of expatriation. Upon this hypothesis the 
acts of Congress referred to aro based. No decision 
could ever be had on this question in the SupremeCourt, 
and the question remained unsettled until it was settled 
by Congress in 1837. The recognition by Congress of 
the independence of the people of Texas, who had so re- 
cently and notoriously migrated thither by land and sea, 
in companies and.in battalions, with arms in their hands, 
for the avowed purpose of fighting the Mexicans and 
establishing a government of their own, all which was 
accomplished without let or hindrance, leave or license 

eminence. Rred with a laadable zeal for the establishment of Gre- 
cian liberty, Mr. Huston has determined to dedicnte himself to thnt 
nohlc cause. 1 hare great pleasure in recommending him as a man 
of honor and gallantry to all good men. H. Clat. 

"Washington, FpIl I6U1, 1S2B. 
"Mr. Pelix Huston, a citizen of this republic, is known to mc, by 
the reeommendation of pOrBOns of intcUigoncE and high character, as 
a young man of distinguished worth and value. An ardent emula- 
tion leads him to Europe, and probably to Greece ; and the object of 
this writing is to commend him to the kindiieiis and regard of lliosa 
to whom I may happen to be known, if he should meet with any such. 
I beg to express for him my esteem and good wishes. 

"DiHiEi. Wbbstee." 
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of the federal authorities ; and this act being fully ratified 
thereafter by the judiciary department, three proposi- 
tions are established : 

1st, That every American citizen has the right to 
change his aUegianee and remove to any other coantry 
when he thinks proper to do so ; and hence, that the 
feudal and despotic absurdity of " peepetual allegi- 
ance" has neither domicil nor resting-place within these 
states. 

2d. That the right ofvolwitary expatriation is an in- 
herent and constitutional right, which is imprescriptibly 
vested in every American citizen, and consequently, that 
they may migrate singly or in companies, with or with- 
out arms, whenever and wherever they please ; and ceas- 
ing to be accountable to this goverament for their ac- 
tions when a marine league from its shores, so long as 
they abstain from assailment of the rights, properties, 
and citizens of these states. 

3d. That, as an inference from the foregoing proposi- 
tions, any and every act of Congress heretofore or here- 
after made, tending to destroy, abridge, or obstruct the 
exercise of the citizen's constitutional right of expatria- 
tion, are to be deemed, and ai'e, unconstitutional, abso- 
lute nullities, and void. 

The whole case may be summed up imder the follow- 
ing corollaries : 

1st. That, the Congress of the United States having 
declared, in the acts of 1799 and 1813, that the infrac- 
tions of their provisions would be ^^misdemeanors" only, 
the prosecution of all offenders, their arrest, trial, and 
punishment, devolved exclusively upon the Judicial de- 
partment of the United States, and consequently, the 
President of the United States had nothing to do with 
the matter unless specially called upon by the Judiciary 
to aid in enforcing its judgment. 

Vol, II.— E 
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23. Even admitting that the President could have 
rightfully taken tfao initiative, and -without any judicial 
process whatever, against Lopez, Dowmnan, Crittenden, 
and their comrades, while they remained in the country, 
he Lad no authority whatever to pursue, intercept, or 
capture them upon the "high seas," and beyond the ju- 
risdiction of the United States, for a simple '^misde- 
meanor" against the laws thereof. 

3d. That, tliough the offenses had heen committed 
ag^nst the laws of the United States which were actu- 
ally in force at the time (which was not the cas^, and 
though the parties had been actually tried, and commit- 
ted, and convicted of the same {tchich was not the case), 
the President would not have had any authority what- 
ever for spoliating the term " misdemeanor" which Con- 
gress had used, for the term " piitACT," which he sub- 
stituted in its stead ; and still less for denouncing the 
offenders to the civilized world as "pieates and plcn- 



4th. That, as the acts of Congress of 1799 and 1818 
were regarded and dealt with by the executive. Con- 
gress, and the judiciary in the case of Texas in 183T, as 
out of force, they became and were, by virtue thereof, 
"dead letters," nullities, and obsolete upon the statute- 
book ; and as President Fillmore had no authority to re- 
vive them and put them in force, his interference in Cu- 
ban affairs was in derogation of the rights of the citizen 
and of the behests of the Constitution. 

6th. That the President of the United States, know- 
ing that Lopez, Downman, Crittenden, and their com- 
rades had committed no breach of any existing law of 
the United States, or certainly none amounting to either 
&felmiy or a crime, and that they meditated neither as- 
sault or affray against the commerce, property, or citi- 
Tens of the United States, had nothing to do with any 
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otMr nation or people ; but tno-wing, as be did, just aa 
suvely, that no piratical motives or aims against the 
property or lives of the Creoles of Cuba mingled in the 
enterprise, and that it was solely designed for the over- 
throw of despotic power, by making common cause with 
the native Cubans in their struggle for liberty, the Pres- 
ident was left without the shadow of an excuse for de- 
nouncing them as "pieates ahd phtndebees." 

6th. That the executive's instructions to the United 
States district attorney at Now Orleans to prosecute 
Senderson, Quitman, Siffur, mid Xqpez, and his com- 
rades, under the act of 1818,for"MisDEMEANOK, and not 
for piEAOES," for tho "expedition" set on foot against, 
and the hostile invasion and capture of Cardenas, in the 
island of Cuba, furnish ample and irrefutable proofs that 
the President did not, nor could have regarded the sec- 
ond " expedition" to Cuba (by the same parties and for 
precisely the same ends and objects as those which had 
prompted ihejirst "expedition" to Cuba) as to any ex- 
tent more ^^piraiicaP^ than the Jirai; and hence that, in 
denouncing Lopez and his comrades as "pirates and 
plunderers," he disregai-ded executive knowledge, official 
duty, and a<^udged truth. 

7th. That the President's instructions to our naval com- 
manders in the Gulf specially and positively ignored the 
charges of pikact imputed by the proclamation, for the 
naval officers were without the shadow of an excuse for 
meddling with them, except under a law that they were 
still American citizens and owed allegiance to the United 
States; and if they were, how dared he to hold them 
up to the civilized world as "^im(es"— that is, as '■'■ene- 
mies of the human race," and, of course, without citizen- 
ship or protection any where, and mere Ishmaels, their 
hands against every man, and every man's hands against 
them? 
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8th. That, as the President of the "United States thus 
claimed Crittenden and his comrades as AnEEicAir citi- 
zens by his iDstrnctiona through the Navy Department, 
and, AS SUCH {for he had nothing to do with tlieni unless 
he so regarded t/iem), the right to exercise authority and 
jurisdiction over them, he can not be justified for stand- 
ing by with his consul, and ships of war in the harbor of 
Havana, in merciless indifference, while fifty of his gallant 
countrymen were butchered in cold blood, and the bodies 
of the dying and the dead were brutally mutilated, to the 
lasting shame of our country ! 

9th. That the murder of these men by the Spanish 
authorities, without ti'ial, without counsel, without agents, 
without access to any body, or any possible means of 
defense, was in flagrant violation of our treaties with 
Spain, and that it was -the duty of the President to inter- 
pose h^ authority to prevent it ; and that failing, to have 
called Congress together to punish the breach of the 
treaty with Spain (October 2?th, 1795), Article Uh, in 
the following words : 

"And it is agreed that the subjects or citizens of each 
of the contracting parties, their vessels or effects, shall 
not be liable to any embargo or detention on the part of 
the other for any militaet sxPEDrnoN, or other pulilic 
or private purpose whatever j and in ail cases of seizure, 
detention, or arrest for debts or offenses ctAnmitled hy 
any citizen or ste^ecl of the one party within the Juris- 
diction of the other, the same shall bg made and prose- 
cuted hy order and authority of law only. The citizens 
and sidffccts of both parties shall be allowed to employ 
such advocates, solicitors, notaries, agents, and fa/^ors 
as they may judge proper in aU their affmrs, and in all 
their trials at law in which they may be concerned be- 
fore the tribunals of the other party ; and such agents 
shaU have free access to be present at the proceedings in 
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siich causes, and at the taking of aU examinatioTis and 
evidence which may be exhibited in the said trials." 

And this 7th Ae-hcle was expressly continued in force 
by the 12th Article of onr last treaty with Spain (that 
of February 22d, 1819), which proTidea that — 

"The treaty of Limits and Navigation of 1795 re- 
mains conformed in aU and each one of its articles, ex- 
cepting the 2d, 3d, 4th, 21st, and 22d clause of the 22d 
Article, which, having been altered by this treaty, or 
having received their entire execution, are no longer 

10th. That the steamer I*amp&-o, in her voyage to 
Cuba, being neither equipped, uor armed, nor designed 
for hostilities, and wholly impotent for either assault or 
defense, but exclusively engaged and used as ^passm^ger- 
vessel between the port of New Orleans and the island 
of Cuba, committed no other infraction of the laws of the 
United States through that voyage but the venial one 
of violating the 93d section of the act of March 2d, 1799, 
in leaving the port of N'ew Orleans without a clearance 
from the Custom-house, thereby subjecting, not the own- 
er, nor the vessel, nor her apparel, tackle, or furniture, 
but her master (Capt. 'hG^'\i),personally, to the mere fis- 
cal penalty of $500, 

11th. That it is obvious that the steamer Pampero, in 
neither her objects, equipments, passengers, nor voyage, 
violated any of the provisions of any of the sections of 
the act of April 20th, 1818. 

She did not violate the 3d section of that act, 

Secause — She w^ not "fitted OTTT ank akmed" at all, 
nor was she " ro be emplotid in tiie service of ant 
FOREIGN PKiNCB OR STATE," etc. ; nor was she "to ceuisb 

OB COMMIT IIOSTILITXES AGAINST THE SUBJECTS, CITIZENS, 
OE PKOPERTT OF ANY EOKEIGN PKINCE OB STATE," CtC. — 

all which was necessary to complete tho offense de- 
nounced in this section. 
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She did not violate tlie 4tli section of that act, 
Jiecause — Whatever her preparations may have been, 
they were not made "wrrHour the umits of the 
"United States, nor was she "fitted out and aemed" 
within it, nor " to be employed to cruise or commit hos- 
tilities -upon the citizens of the Vnited States or their 
jyroperty" etc. — all which was necessary to complete the 
offense denounced in this section. 
She did not violate the 5th section of that act, 
Because — On her arrival at the port of New Orleans 
from the port of New York, she was not " in the seev- 
ICB OP ANT FOREIGN PKiNCE OE STATE," etc.; becausc she 
had no armament on board to be "increased oe aug- 
mented," etc.; because she did not "add totuentmber 

OF HEB GUNS, OB CIIAXGE THOSE ON BOARD OF HEE FOR 

GUNS OF A lABGER calibre" (for she had no guns either 
to add to or change) ; all which was necessary to com- 
plete the offense denounced in this section. 
She did not violate the 8th section of this act, 
Because — The Pampero was not "fitted out ajtd 
AEMED," nor was she an " armed vessel" ia foreign serv- 
ice, whose armament was "inckeabed ob augmented" 
in the port of New Orleans ; nor a vessel in which " any- 
military expedition was begun or set on foot, conteaky 

TO THE provisions AND FEOniBITIONS OP THIS ACt" 

(which the '■'■ provisiona and prohibitions" contained in 
the sections cited and to be cited, do and will negative) 
— all which was necessary to complete either of the of- 
fenses denounced in this section, as conditions precedent 
to any mterference with her by the land or naval forces 
of the United States. 
She did not violate the 10th section of this act, 
Because — As the Pampero was not " an armed ves- 
sel" sailing out of a port of the TTnited States, no obli- 
gation devolved upon her " owners or consignees" to 
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" enter into a. bond to the United States, with sufficient 
sureties," conditioned that she should not " ci-uiso or 
commit hostilities ag^st the subjects, citizens, or prop- 
erty of any foreign prince or state," etc., as therein pre- 
scribed, which was necessary to complete the offense de- 
nounced in this section. 

Sho did not violate the 11th section of this act, 
jBectBMse— TTnless the I*ampero was a "vessel masi- 

FESTLT BUILT FOK WARLIKE PUEPOBES" (and ShC waS 

not), and unless she was " intended to he employed hy 
her- owner or owners to ckl-ise ok coMiirr dostilities 
upon the subjects, cUketis, or property of any fereign 
prince w state" etc. (and she was not), the collector of 
the port was not even authorized to " detain" her ; nor 
then, until the decision of the President he had thereon : 
nor cmcM he " detain" her at ail, if her owner or owners 
should give such bond and security as is named in the 
loth SECTION ^'ms* b^ore referred to. And every lawyer 
of the land at once realizes the absurdity of a law of the 
United States providing that a vessel which had already 
committed a m/sdemeanor (if the anti-Cubans are to be 
relied on) is to give "bond and security" — not to an- 
swer for thai "misdemeanor," but conditioned merely 
that she should not commit a /i*;wre "misdemeanor" 
agamst the laws of the United States. 

Now these being the only sections of the act of 1818, 
or of any other act of Congress, bearing m the smallest 
degree upon or against the movements of the Pampero, 
it is apparent that the President of the United States, in 
ordering her, her ta«kle, apparel, and furniture to be 
libeled and seized ia a sister state, for condemnation and 
forfeiture, grossly misconceived and tmnscended his 



Tliat, if Lopez, Downman, Crittenden, and their com- 
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rades ceased to te citizens of tlie United States by vir- 
tnG of their voluntary expatriation from their country, 
and designed no hostilities ag^st the United States, 
tbeir citizens or property, the President had no grounds 
for denoimcing them to the civilized world as ^^ pirates 
and ^underers^ ' 

That, if the President claimed jurisdiction over them 
afl Atneriean citizens (as his instructions to our naval 
commanders unequivocally imports), far from having an 
excuse for denouncing them as " pieates asd plundee- 
EKS," it became his imperative dicty, as an American 
magistrate, to demand and secure to the captives all the 
privileges vouchsafed them through our treaties vdth 
Spain, and to have saved them from those brutal cruel- 
ties and shocking desecrations (committed with impu- 
nity in the presence of an American consul and an 
Americam ship of war) which have tarnished with a deep 
stain the national escutcheon and the American name I 

That the indiscriminate butchery of Crittenden and his 
comrades in cold blood, if taken as captives in war, was 
an open affront to every nation of the civilized world, 
and might lawfully be resented as a departure from all 
the naages of civilized warfare, and a flagrant breach of 
the positive provisions of the modem Law of Nations, 
which, as binding on all, all may enforce; and tho king- 
dom of Spain would have been without tho shadow of 
a defense for this revolting severity, and have been liable 
to be dealt with as an outlaw by the United Stat^ 
and by all other civilized states, had not the chief magis- 
trate of the nation from whenee they came put them out 
of the protection of the United States and of all other 
nations as "pirates and fluhdebers," and "enemies 

OP THE UUMAN EACE," 

Tlio case of the Americans in the Lopez expedition is 
likewise completely covered by Mr. Webster, when sec- 
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retaiy of state, in his dispatch to Mr. Fox, the British 
minister at Washington, after the difficulties on the Ca- 
nadian frontier : 

"Her majesty's government are pleased to epeat of 
those American citizens who took part with persons in 
Canada engaged in an insurrection against lie British 
governnaent as ' American pirates.' 

"The undersigned does not admit the propriety or 
justice of this designation. If citizens of the United 
States fitted out, or were engaged in fitting out, a mili- 
tary expedition from the United States, intending to act 
against the British government in Canada, they were 
clearly violating tlie laws of their own coimtry, and ex- 
posing themselves to the just consequences which mi^bt 
be inflicted on them if taken within the British domin- 
ions. But notwithstanding this, they were certainly not 
pirates, nor does the undersigned think it can advance 
the purpose of fair and friendly discussion so to denom- 
inate them. - Their offense, whatever it was, had no ansil- 
ogy to cases of *■ piracy.' Supposing all that is alleged 
against them to be true, tbey were t^ing a part in what 
they regarded as a civil war, and they were taking part 
on the side of the ' rebels.' Surely, Great Britain her- 
self has not regarded persons thus engaged as deserving 
the appellation which her majesly's government bestows 
npon these citizens of the United States. 

" It is quite notorious that, for the greater part of the 
last two centuries, subjects of the British crown have 
been permitted to engage in foreign wars, both national 
and civil, and, in the Tatter, in every stage of their prog- 
ress ; and yet it has not been imagined uiat England has 
at any time allowed her subjects to turn ^pirates' In- 
deed, in oiir times, not only have individud subjects of 
that crown gone abroad to engage in civil wai-s, but we 
have seen whole regiments openly recruited, embodied, 
armed, and disciplined in England, with the avowed pur- 
pose of aiding a rebellion against a nation with which 
England Vas at peace. An aot of Parliament was pass- 
ed to prevent transactions so nearly approaching to pub- 
lic war without license from the crown. 

" It may be s^d that there is a difference between the 
E 2 
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try, a 
of a !■( 



e of a civil war arising from a disputed s 
V a protracted revolt of a colony against a mother coan- 

', and the case of a fresh ontbreak or commencement 

a rebellion. The undersigned does not deny that such 
distinction may for certain purposes be deemed weU- 
founded. He admits that a government called upon to 
consider its own rights, interests, and duties, when civil 
wars break out in other countries, may decide on all the 
circomstancea of the paiticnlar case upon its own exist- 
ing stipulations, on probable results, on what its own se- 
curity requires, and on many, other considerations. It 
may be already bouEd to assist one party, or it may be- 
come bound, if it BO chooses, to assist the other, and to 
meet the consequences of such assistance. 

" But whether the revolt be recent or long-continued, 
they who join those concerned in it, whatever may be 
their offense against their own country, or however they 
may be ti'eated if taken with arms in Uieir hands in the 
territory of the government against which the standard 
of revolt is raised, can not be denominated ^pirates' 
without departing from all ordinary use of language in 
the definition of offenses. A cause which has so foul an 
origin as 'jwVacj/' can not, in its progress or by its suc- 
cess, obtain a claim to any degree of respectabUity or tol- 
erance among nations ; and civil wars, therefore, are not 
understood to have such a commencement, 

"It is well known to Mr, Fox that authorities of the 
highest eminence in Great Britain, living and dead, have 
maintained that the general law of nations does not 
forbid the eUisens or sui^ects of one government from tak- 
ing part in the civil commotions of another. There is 
some reason, indeed, to think that such may be the opin- 
ion of her majesty's government at the present moment. 

" The undersized has made these remarks from the 
conviction that it is important to regard established dis- 
tinctions, and to view the acts and offenses of individuals 
in their exactly proper light," 

The fact that few or no Cubans repaired to ihe stand- 
ard of Lopez is no argument against the legitimacy of 
his mission, but was rather the consequence of bis unfor- 
tunate selection of the point of debarkation — so near the 
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fociia of the Spanish power, ita areenab, garrisons, rail- 
roads, and steam marine. He ivas tlins overthrown be- 
fore his friends had notice of his arrivil They had re- 
lied on him for arms and men, and he was too remote 
for a junction with them In Havani, where Lopez 
counted on material aid, incessant espionige, the want 
of weapon3,-the presence of a powerful torce and the 
terrors of martial law, rendered any movement impossi- 
ble. In other portions of Cuba the standard of inde- 
pendence had been unfuiled, and % desultoiy war had 
been waged, with the constant expectation of auxUiaries 
from tlio United States Many a gallant Cuban had 
been driven into exile or hurried to summaij execution. 

The right of revolution belongs to the people; thoy 
never resort to it but when oppression becomes intoler- 
able, and then the law of nations, founded on humanity 
and justice, makes it lawful to assist the oppressed. 

The Fillmore policy gratified the Spaniards, and squared 
with the policy of Great Britain, and elicited Lord Pal- 
merston'3 congratulations and co-operation. But what 
owe we to her? She haa never been disposed to meto 
out justice to us, and seldom has rendered it unless from 
selfish considerations. Wo have not to thank her for a 
single act of disinterested friendship or one concession 
of generous magnanimity. Occasional displays of recip- 
rocal courtesy, and a few instances of considerate civili- 
ty may be singled out of her ledger of exaction, surliness, 
and pride. But in any thing essential, involving inter- 
national law, who can point to any example of British 
liberality? From the close of tho Revolution to the 
war of 1812, her bearing toward us was not that of a 
parent nation to a young and rising people of kindred 
blood, but that of an insolent tyrant, conscious of supe- 
rior strength and resources. The Earl of Chatham, in 
one of hia loftiest flights of eloquence, reproached her 
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for arming the savages against ua in our war for inde- 
pendence. And yet in 1812 she did not scruple to in- 
cite the Shawnee and Seminole, and teach them how to 
use the scalping-bnives of Birmingham against our wives 
and children, our prisoners and our wounded. She has 
eince made a syetematic effort to retard our progress and 
expansion, to denationalize and disturb our internal tran- 
qaillity, and so to act upon neighboring nations as to af- 
fect our institutions. Her proceedings in Texas, Ore- 
gon, Mexico, Cuba, and Central America have long since 
demanded the interposition of the Monroe doctrine, but 
suecGssivo administrations have submitted to her diplo- 
macy. Her own policy, as it regards British interests, is 
the reverse of ours. It is to-day what it has been for 
centuries — shrewd, far-seeing, and inexorable. Wherev- 
er her flag floats there is protection for British property, 
and the credential of a British subject is a passport and 
She contemplates five, ten, or twenty years 
he territory she means to subject to her do- 
minion, and then she does not entice it like a serpent, 
but seizes it at a bound. She makes no apology for spo- 
liations, and is so little ashamed of them that, at the 
World's Fair, she exhibited, as the special property of 
the crown, that peerless gem, "the mountain of light," 
which she had torn from the diadem of the last of the 
Moguls. By her navigation laws and commercial code 
she lays half the world under contribution, and peacefully 
accomplishes what Napoleon, in the plenitude of his pow- 
er, attempted in vain. Whether tmder the rule of Whig 
or Tory, she is equally formidable to her friends and her 
foes. It is fashionable to speak of the rapacity of En- 
gland ; of her unbridled ambition ; of the tears, the 
groans, the rivers of blood that mark her footsteps in 
every quarter of the earth ; her licensed piracies on the 
ocean; her outrages on inferior powers; her military 
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and judicial murders in Ireland ; her hypocritaca] philan- 
thropy for the African ; her mi=!sion of Christianity and 
civiliM.tion into distant lauds, while she afflicts them with 
fire and sword, transportation and servitude. But it is 
impossible not to admire a great and brave people, who, 
whatever be their faults, have never surrendered their 
constitutional liberty, never circumBCribed their giant 
energies, and never proclaimed their own dtizens, when 
arming and aiding the ojipressed, as "outlaws and pi- 
rates," 

The American chief magistrate sought to conciliate 
England. His conduct squared with the policy of the 
British government, but provoked the surprise and con- 
tempt of the Briti'ih people. 

France claims to be the rival of England in Its love 
of free principles. The French people may, the English 
people certainly do love liberty, but their governments 
manifest no such feeling. France permitted the annihi- 
lation of Poland— Poland that led the van in the march 
to Moscow, and fought in the rear in the retreat — when 
one tap of the French drum would have preserved her 
nationality and secured her independence. 

Did not France see Russia pour her Coasacts into 
Hungary without drawmg a sabre to repel them ? Has 
she not more than once trifled with and crushed the 
great heart of Italy ? Did not her legions hivouac on 
the seven hills of Rome, and repress with their bayonets 
the aspirations of freedom? 

France and England have had many opportunities to 
give to Europe constitutional governments. The great 
Napoleon, despotic as he was in all that concerned his 
personal ambition, was the only man of his century on 
the Continent who achiered any thing for public hberty. 
He taught the world that men are equal. He converted 
every throne into a magazine, and left it for circum- 
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Stances to apply the match. lie dragged down the 
hoary monster legitimacy, surrounded by the household 
traditions of ages, and cast it among the despised things 
of earth. He fell, but the lesson of his life survived, and 
again France had it in her power to be free, and to 
emancipate Europe. She consented to a throne for a 
Bourbon, when a republic might have been established 
in defiance of the doted and quaking monarchies around 
her. France might then have become a vast intrench- 
ment bristling with bayonets. Poland would have vault- 
ed into the saddle. Spain would have posted herself on 
the Pyrenees and shouted for freedom. The heart- 
yearjiings of Germany would have sprung into armor— 
those yearnings for freedom that stir the soul m her lit- 
erature — that shine out from the depths of her transcen- 
dentalism—that lurb in her theological controversies, and 
glow with supernatural lustre from the broken sword 
of Korner ! 

But, alas ! the French preferred a citizen king, who 
cast aside the silver lilies to obtain power, and then tar- 
nished the tri-color by becoming the ally of England in 
a crusade s^ainst liberal principles. 

The republic that followed his expulsion was a repub- 
lic only in name, France is now ruled by the imperial 
sword, England by an aristocracy. Neither are fit al- 
lies for us. We are a free people; and we should ex- 
press our sympathy for the oppressed, and assume, in 
this hemisphere, the attitude of control that becomes a 
republic. 

Shall we " hide our light under a bushel" instead of 
diffusing its radiance over benighted nations ? Shall we 
waste the "talent" committed to our care? Must we 
not "love our neighbor as ourself;" and extend to him 
the blessings we enjoy? Are not nations the instru- 
ments of Providence? Have they a mission? What 
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higher commiaaion can we have than to resist tlic intro- 
duction of foreign influence and systems on this conti- 
nent, and extend and establish onr own ? Had this been 
boldly exeented when oor standard was planted on the 
capitol of Mexico, or when Cuba implored our assistance, 
we shonld have acquitted ourselves of a great debt in- 
curred by our fathers when they accepted assistance; 
and this great republic, instead of exhausting its ener- 
gies over its own dissensions, would now stand before 
the world united and impregnable. 

We proceed npon the theory that the condition of a 
republic is repose. What an error! That is the normal 
condition of absolutism. The law of a republic is prog- 
ress. Its nature is i^gressive. It is founded on the con- 
flagration of ancient and polluted things, and it must 
have play imd action on surrounding nations, or, like Sat- 
urn, devour its own ofispring. 

Kossuth's idea of the "soi:daiity" or unity of nations, 
is neither historical or practical. Nor, if practical, would 
such a condition be desirable. Even a united church 
would cease to.be evangelical, and become cori-upt. Our 
true policy is entire isolation as to our own sovereignty, 
and a fearless and controlling exercise of power over con- 
tignous governments. We are deficient, as yet, in na- 
tionality. War is not to be dreaded when it develops 
this sentiment. Make the republic as national as some 
of the older countries of Europe, and it would have litr 
tic to fear from its enemies. Nationality alone has ar- 
rested the march of the conqueror when all other efforts 
had foiled. When associated with republican institn- 
tions the moral force of a nation is invincible. The an- 
cient republics enacted prodigies. Their soldiers fought 
not for their own glory, but for the glory of Greece and 
Rome. " I am a Eoman citizen," was the proudest boast 
of antiquity. Venice, in her era of independence, flaunt- 
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ed iier flag over two continents. The Dutch republic 
ivielded the trident of the seas. Thu commonwealth of 
England domineered over Europe. The French repub- 
lic shook the dynasties of a thousand years. 

What, then, is there to dread, so long as we arc true 
to ourselves, if ive see fit to extend the power and the 
principles of the republic ? Other governments may fee- 
bly object, and their objections can be satisfactorily an- 
swered. Should they prefer war, what would be its ef- 
fect but to develop our internal resources, and consoli- 
date American nationality ? In a struggle of ten years, 
with due allowance for the vicissitudes of war, we should 
become richer and more powerful, while they would stag- 
ger under the burden of their own debts.* 

What have we to fear, that we should trucHe to all 
the world, and quarrel for their amusement, instead of 
pursuing our natural instinct for expansion ? Wby shut 
our oars to the appeals of humanity and stifle a sympa- 
thy we inherited with our biood ? Boldly administered, 
the republic is invincible. Our commerce, our mighty 
rivers and lakes, our mountains and prairies, are the 
nurses of enterprise. We occupy a country, not, like the 
tropica, producing food without labor, and therefore a 
redundant and efifeminate population, nor, like the arctic 
regions, supportbg a sparse and apathetic people, ice- 
bound as their climate, and incapable of emotion, but a 
latitude where labor is essential to production, and pro- 
duction is the sure reward of labor ; where the faculties 
are neither emasculated or deadened by the extremes of 
temperature ; where the physical conditions of nurture, 

• The ■Walchcren espcdition nione, which begun and failed in six 
weeks, just across the Channel, besides thousands of lives and a great 
loss of reputation, cost the Britifih people ^£20,000,000, and added 
£1,000,000 a year in perpetuity to the national taxes. —SJtnJKr?! 
Bevleio, April, ISflO, p. SIS. 
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diet, cducjitioD, aod the institutions of government are 
all most favorable to development and power. 

Why, then, should we regulate our policy by the views 
of European cabinets, or play the part of subordinates 
when we should be dictators in the affairs of this hemi- 
sphere ? " One battle for liberty," says Bulwer, " quick- 
ens Mid exalts that proud and emulous spirit, from which 
are called forth the civilization and tho arts that liberty 
should produce, more rapidly than centuries of repose." 

We are in the restless period of youth ; the law of the 
age ia progress ; let our flag be given to tho winds, and 
our principles go with it wherever it is unfurled. Con- 
quest is essential to our internal repose. War sometimes 
IS tho best security for peace. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

Effeefs of the Compromise in Mississippi.— Reorganization of Par- 
ties. — Union Party. — Southern Bighta Paity. — Foote nominated 
for Governor. — Influence and Patronage of the Federal Gorem- 
ment. — Mr, Webster. — Letter from Judge Clayton. — Quitman's 
Position. — South Carohna Correspondence. — Renominated for 
Governor. — Contrast between Quitman and Poote. — Their Canvass. 
— Bupture. — Snccess of the Unionists. — Declension of Quitman. 

1851, The prosecution against General Quitman, as 
we have seen, was abandoned, but the government had, 
in part, accomplished its purpose. It had hauled down 
the flag of Mississippi from her capitol, and forced her 
chief magistrate to resign, though it had not the power 
to arrest a fugitive slave in the city of Boston. It could 
not enforce the provisions of tho Compromise, and ne- 
gro thieves and assassins defied its authority. But it 
could exclude the citizens of Charleston from Fort Moul- 
trie, consecrated hy the blood of their ancestors, because 
their expressions on the fourth of July exhibited more 
devotion to Carolina than reverence for tho national 
government. 

When Quitman returned home he found the compro- 
mise measures, recently enacted by Congress, the great 
issue of tho day. On the 30th of Kovemher, 1850, an 
act had been passed by the Legislature, apparently with 
the approbation of a great majority of the community, 
providing for a convention of the people of Mississippi, 
to consider the state of our federal relatione and the 
remedies to be applied. It solemnly recited the evils 
F as destructive of our domestic institu- 
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tiors and of the sovereignty of the states, and provided 
for the election of delegates on the 1st Monday of Sep- 
tember, 1851, and the meeting of the convention on the 
2d Monday of November following. Great excitement 
now pervaded the state, over-riding the old political or- 
ganizations. The friends of the Compromise took the 
name of the Union party, and styled its opponents dis- 
unionists. They, on the other hand, assumed the title 
of the Southern party, and referred to their adversaries 
as " submbsionists." The Southern party embraced a 
large proportion of the old Democratic party, 'with a 
small class of what were termed state-rights Whigs. 
The Union party consisted of the great body of the old- 
line Whigs, and a strong detachment of Democrats, who 
regarded nullification, secession, or any other mode of 
state resistance as more to be dreaded than the evils 
compl-uned of The great names from both parties that 
had sanctioned the Compromise blinded many to the 
aggreabions it covered, and thousands who disapproved 
it as an oiigmal measure felt it to be a duty to acquiesce 
in It as a law of the land, rather hoping than expecting 
from it the restoration of tranquillity and the arrest of 
encroachment. This party, thus composed of many who 
approved the Compromise as a matter of poHcy, and of 
others who merely acquiesced in it as preferable to a 
severance of the Union, nominated (ieneral H. Stuart 
Foote, then a senator in Congress, as their candidate for 
governor. From an attitude of opposition to it in its 
detdls, he had suddenly become prominent in his sup- 
port of the measure, and avowed himself its champion 
on its merits. Up to this nomination the Southern par- 
ty had not expected a serious contest. The people of 
the state, in their primary and mass meetings, and in po- 
litical conventions, irrespective of party, had so ofl^en 
denounced the very measures recognized by the adjust- 
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ment ; successive Le^slatures had spoken in the same 
tone tvith so much emphasis, it was presumed a similar 
sentiment would be expressed by the people. It soon 
became evident, however, that a serious contest was on 
hand. Mr. Fillmore — Pi-esident by the death of General 
Taylor — expected to obtain a new lease of power by 
the popularity of a measure which had converted many 
of bis lifetime opponents into his most confidential 
friends, and he exerted, of course, the whole power and 
patronage of the federal government to sustain it. Mr. 
Webster, who, with his rival and fellow-commoner, the 
illustrious Clay, had been twice disappointed by the nom- 
mations of Harrison and Taylor, regarded the Compro- 
mise as his last card for the presidency, and forgot his 
habitual propriety in the blindness of his zeal. In a 
speech delivered at Annapolis in the latter part of 
March he expressed "the most devoted attachment to 
the Union, and proclaimed the obligation to support it 
to be as binding as the obligation to support tlie Consti- 
tution. He regarded the recent compromise measures 
as the salvation of the country, and denounced the oppo- 
nents of those measures as diaunioniats." 

The author of this biography, then editor of the Lou- 
isiana Com'ier, on the 30th of March, referred to this 
speech as follows : 

" This, then, is the decree of Mr. Webster, the Amer- 
ican secretary of state, and, ailer Mr. Clay, the most pow- 
erful man in the Whig party. In a speech deliberately 
made, every word and sentiment of which he knew would 
carry with it the authority of his illustrious name, he sin- 
gles oat a numerous class of his feUow-citizens, embracing 
men of the most eminent public and private worth, and 
proscribes them as ' disunionists.' Such language from 
ordinary men may be passed by with contempt ; but when 
it eminatee from Daniel Webster, the effect amounts to 
proscription. It has the force of a decree. It makes 
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public opinion. In many quarters it will expose an op- 
ponent of the Compromise to insult and oppression. 

" Now what is the Compromise ? Is it part or parcel 
of the Constitution ? Is it a pact or compact, intan^ble 
and inviolable, for any given number of years ? Is it amy 
thing more than an ordinary law, as to whose merits, or 
expediency, or constitutionality, men may honestly differ, 
and which may be modified or repealed, relaxed or made 
more stringent, by any subsequent Congress ? It is not. 
How, then, can H be made a test of union or disunion ? 
Can it imply a want of patriotism to oppose a statute of 
experimental policy, the effect of whidi no one was sure 
of at the moment of its pass^e, and whose merits are 
now, as much as ever, a matter of controversy ? Human 
judgments are fallible. Is there equity or reason in as- 
suming that a body of legislators may construct a rem- 
edy for an existing evil, and then consider as criminals 
all who deny the efficacy of that remedy ? The idea is 
monstrous. As well might they teax down the altars of 
the Lord God Almighty, and compel Christiana to wor- 
ship some idol erected by their own hands. 

" It can not be pretended that the statates of compro- 
mise have the same sanctity and authority as the Con- 
stitution of the United States. And yet that Constitu- 
tion, the sacred charter of our liberties, has been, from 
time to time, amended, and alterations are often pro- 
posed, without subjecting any one to suspicion or cen- 
sure. Can, then, a majority of Congress throw_ such 
sanctity around a law as to subject fliose who dispute 
its efficacy to the charge of treason ? Unquestionably 
not. Yet this is the assumption of Mr. Webster. It is 
the very essence of tyranny, it is the incarnation of the 
administration of the elder Adams, when a difference of 
opinion was construed as criminal, and citizens rotted in 
dungeons for daring to question the enactments of Con- 
gress. 

" This very assumption hurled that dynasty from pow- 
er. Tho election of Mr, Jefferson, though conducted ac- 
cording to the forms of the Constitution, had the force 
and effect of a revolution. From that moment dates the 
era of free discussion, and this is the first bold attempt 
that has been since made to stifle it by terrorism and 
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proscription. The position of Mr. Webster 'briDgs us 
tack to tiie despotism of John Adams, and denounces 
aa seditious and treasonable aU wlio oppose the series of 
acts of Congress termed the Compromise. 

"If this IS to be made an issue it is easy to foresee 
hoiv it ■will end. Not only those ivho oppose the Com- 
promise as unconstitutional and destructive, but thou- 
Banda who reluctantly acquiesce in it ■will rise against a 

S.'oscription so detestable. Never — no, not even for 1jie 
onstitution itself, much less for an experimental patch- 
■work of ephemeral legislation, of doubtfal wisdom and 
wholly inefficacious — never will the American people 
surrender the right of free discussion, and of amending 
and repealing charters and laws. This dictum of Daniel 
Webster converts Congress into a king, and subjects to 
the penalty of rebellion every man who dispotes its ■will. 
Eveiy opponent of the Compromise a traitor! God of 
heaven! Conld the Shah of Persia titter a sentiment 
more tyrannical, or more pregnant with that spirit which 
exacts absolute submission, or vengeance and blood ? 

" It is such sentiments as these — implying despotic as- 
sumption and slavish submission — that drive a brave, 
and prond^ and sensitive people into ultraism and resist- 
ance. The Compromise, if we may believe its authors, 
aad as the term implies, was adopted in a spirit of con- 
ciliation; and statesmen, who had their misgivings, voted 
for it more with the hope than the conviction that it 
would save the Union. But when the monstrous assump- 
tion of iufallibiHty is set up for it — ■when the oracle and 
apotheosis of a powerful party proclaims for it absolute 
submission — the submission not only of acquiescence, 
but of silence, and demands this under the penalty of 
treason — every man who feels the instincts of freedom 
and cherishes its iirivileges will resist. 

"The doctrine of Mr. Webster implies serfdom, and 
he who acqiiiesces in it is fit for slavery. 

" When Mr. Webster, in a celebrated speech, firat de- 
fined his position on the compromise bills, his views were 
received with favor throughout the United States. His 
antecedents and relations on the subject of slavery had 
been suspicious. He had, at various times and places, 
deliberately avowed opinions construed as hostile to the 
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rights and inatitiitions of the Southern States, and de- 
cidedly encouraging to the fanaticism that the free states 
have arrayed against n8; He Lad even publicly claimed, 
in his speech at Ablngton, opposition to slavery and to 
the extension of slave territoiy as the peculiar merit of 
his party. When, therefore, he took occasion to express 
himself in favor of the Compromise on gi'onnds the re- 
verse of those he had previously occupied, and declared 
his resolution to mdntain the guarantees of the Consti- 
tation, the whole country received his declarations with 
a shont of welcome. But iioiv, sdang upon the Com- 
promise, and his support of it, as a great political ma- 
chine to lift him up to the presidency — now drank with 
excitement and ambition — he sets up his new idol as a 
God, and with a dagger and brand would compel us to 
worship it. ' He denounced the opponents of the Com- 
promise as disnnionists.' 

"Tfiat the spirit of this sentiment pervades many of 
Mr. Webster's admirers in this section there is little 
doubt. They would extort by threat, by proscription, 
an acquiescence and approval of a great measure which 
the judgment revolts from. They would overawe when 
they faU to convince. But they should open the pages 
of history and leani that men are prone to meet this 
spirit ivith a dogged resolution, and that for centuries 
the fagot and the scaffold failed to make a single convert. 
The hunted Waldensea perished one by one, and saw 
their wives polluted and their children thrown to the 
dogs, and would no6 surrender the right of conscience. 
The Jews braved confiscation, exile, degradation, the 
whole apparatus of torture and death, to preserve their 
faith. The Catholics of Ireland gave up their country 
to the baptism of blood and fire, and would not com- 
promise with an enemy that demanded compromise with 
an iron foot upon their breasts and a dagger at their 
throats. And canMr. Webster and his followers, in and 
out of the Whig party, expect to enforce this new test 
more successfully ? Can they proselyte us with threats? 
Do they look to see the opponents of compromise dwin- 
dle into slaves ? Do they expect ua to tremble when 
they speak ? If they proscribe us as di&unionists, may 
we not proscribe them as tyrants ? And when the op- 
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pressor lifta his arm to Strike, the poniards of the down- 
trodden will clash ag^nst hia i-ibg. 

"Let them try the issne when they choose. Let the 
Websterians carry ont, if they dare, the doctrine of their 
leader. Let them back the opponent of the war of 1812, 
and of the Mexican wai-, in his declaration of war against, 
the opponents of the Compromise. We are not to be 
taught our duty by a man bnt yesterday an abolitionist, 
nor to be intimidated into silence by apensioner's menace 
of proscription. The integrity ot Mi'. Webster baa in 
times past been attacked. His patriotism has been im- 
peached. When, for factious purposes, he, by parliament- 
aiy trickery, defeated a gi-eat measure which Andrew 
Jackson demanded of Congi-esa for the honor of the na- 
tion, an illustrious representative from his own state de- 
clared that 'He need take but one step more to surren- 
der to the enemy the oapitol of his country !' And yet, 
this man is to discipline the Sonth to its duty, to pass 
laws, and estort an approval of them. 

" Stem and bitter opposition, resistance to the last ex- 
tremity, wlU be the inevitable results of these monstrotie 
and insulting assumptions. In their atrocity will be 
fonnd a plea, even with moderate men, for tlio most ex- 
treme measures." 

The intrigues of presidential aspirants and the en^nery 
of the federal government were at work throughout the 
South to paralyze, distract, intimidate, or tempt the timid, 
the mercenary, and the ambitious ; and this, with the 
di-ead of change and our hereditary love for the republic, 
rendered the so-called "XTnion party" formidable from 
the outset. 

The Southern party wavered. With a preponderance 
of the talent of the state in their ranks, they did not ex- 
hibit the confidence and concert of their adversaries. 
They wei'o not iutimidated, but rather astounded by the 
inconsistency with which men but recently their coadju- 
tors now openly clamored for "Union at any price," or 
found in the duty of acquiescence a plea for theii- deser- 
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tion. The audacity of their leader and his energy ia- 
epired his party, while their opponents had several as- 
pirants for the leadership, and were by no means unan- 
imous as to the platform to stand upon. The following 
plausible letter to Governor Quitman fi-om one of the 
ablest and purest men of his party, a state-rights man of 
the strictest sect, and of great influence, will show the 
flutter and nncertainty that prevailed : 

"M:ar20tJi,I85I. 

" My deae Sir, — The nomination of General Foote for 
the office of governor took us, in this region, somewhat 
by surprise. It proves one thing beyond question, that 
the self-styled Union party means to use every possible 
exertion to carry the state. Corresponding efforts must 
be used by the State-rights party. 

" It is believed on all hands that you will be nominated 
to oppose him. I have no doubt that will be the case. 
One of the first considerations that will be presented to 
your mind, in entering upon the contest, will be the plat- 
form on which you are to rest. What ground can you 
take and maintain ? How far will the people consent 
to go? 

"This cry of union and disunion has frightened many 
of the timid but wcU-meaning Democrats. They have 
come to a pause, and scarce know what to do. Their 
prayer, in the first place, is for light. 

"I have taken some pains to ascertain the state of 
pnbhc feeling and opinion here on the subject, and the 
purpose of this letter is to show you my conclusion, that 
It may have such influence with you as you may think it 
deserves. Secession on the part of this state, under the 
circumstances which now surround her, can not bo car- 
ried. It wiU defeat the most popular man in existence. 
A convention to form apian of ultimate disunion cannot 
now be carried. If the issue be made approval or dis- 
approi^ of the adjustment measures, then I am confi- 
dent the non-contents have the majority. That major- 
ity will show there is still some spirit left in the South. 
When that majority is secured, what should be done I 
am not wise enough to undertake to say ; that will be 

Vol. n.— F 
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for after reflection. But the lowest point short of ac- 
quiescence, and short of an abandonment of state rights, 
will lie most certain to secure the majority. Success 
■with a very moderate platform is tetter than defeat with 
one based upon higher ground. The battle to be fought 
will be a hard one ; every topic will be urged, and every 
argument insisted on that will at all subserve their ends, 
by the Foote men. Disunion per se — secession — a small 
spice of treason, just enough to escape the traitor's doom, 
will be charged upon the state-rights men. All this must 
be repelled, and must be met by a moderation which, 
while it does not surrender our rights, adopts that show 
of remedy which is most in accordance with tlie spirit 
of the times. Should it be said that the State-rights 
party has abandoned its position, all that is necessary to 
reply is to show the changes and tergiversations of their 
leader. 

"Surely they do not desire a monopoly on that score. 
The change in Virginia, in Georgia, in Alabama, indeed 
in all the slave states, folly justifies Mississippi in saying 
she will not take a step which those whose interests are 
identical wiU not aid her in maintaining. The question 
is to be looked at practically. What Mississippi ought 
to do, under the altered cii'cumstances which surround 
her, is the true point, not what she onght to do if all her 
sister Southern Btates sustained her. The mere abstract 
point of right will seldom do to stand upon in public af- 
fairs. The sentiments expressed in your last message, 
even the more subdued tone of what is styled the Clay- 
ton address, are too strong for the popular feeling in this 
section. Perhaps the public mind might be brought up 
to that standard, but I do not believe it can. 

" What, then, can be done ? But little, I fear. First, 
it can be declared that our state thinks the Compromise 
Acts were unjust to the South ; next, that while she is 
nnwilhng to secede, in the present posture of affairs, she 
will always be ready to go hand in hand with her sisters 
of the South in repelling aggression. N on -intercourse 
with abolition states, as far as practicable, may also be 
recommended. 

"Now, my dear sir, this letter is written in no spirit 
of dictation. I feel a deep interest in this contest. I 
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■wished to lay before you, faJthfuHy, my Tiewa of public 
opinion in tins region. Doubtless, others will do so, and 
from among them I hope you will be able to select a po- 
sition that will bear you successfully through. It will 
be morodifEcult and more dangerous to change after the 
canvass is commenced. 

" I know you will take what I have said in good part, 
because you will know my motive is good. How far 
you may adopt or act on any suggestions of mine must, 
of course, be left to your own clear judgment." 

This course did not square with the severe notions of 
Quitman. He was not a man of expedients. He was 
Struggling for principles, in his opinion, vital to the South, 
and victory had no charms unless those principles pre. 
v^ed. His own letters of that period will best define 
his position. 

To Col. John S. I*reston, of South Carolina. 

" Monmonth, March 29th, 1851. 
" Firat, then, in regard to public senthnent in this state. 
It is unquestionably hostile to the so-called compromise 
measures of the last Congress, and daOy becoming more 
BO. We have not, however, sufficient evidence that this 
feeling has settled down into any definite plan of action. 
Our population, composed largely of comparatively re- 
cent immigrants, is not entirely homogeneous. It par- 
takes especially of that strong Southern cbaraeteristic 
individual independence of thought and action. There 
is, therefore, no man or set of men, however popular, wbo 
can do much to give particular direction to its elements 
unused to control or political discipline. I believe, how- 
ever,_that an increasing majority regai-d the present state 
of things as inconsistent with the safety of the Southern 
States, are not disposed to acquiesce in its continuance, 
and are ready to adopt some practicable mode of resists 
ance. If, in the coming contest for the convention, our 
membei's of Congress, state officers, and other prominent 
friends of Southern rights, act in concert in support of 
some efficient measure of resistance, I have no fears of 
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our success. The plan proposed by the addresa of the 
Central Committee, which I have forwarded to you, is, 
that the convention demand redress for past aggressions, 
and guarantees agdnst future assaults upon our rights, 
and in the mean time provide for meeting our sympa- 
thizing sister states in a Southern congress. 

"The proposed redress is: 

" 1. A repeal of the law suppressing the slave-trade 
in the federal district. 

" 2. Opening the territories to the admission of the 
states. 

" 3. Concessions of California south of 36° 80'. The 
gnarantecs to Idc amendments to the Constitution ex- 
plicitly to protect slavery from hostile interference by 
Congress or states, and to restrain unequal taxation, di- 
rect or indirect. 

"In case the redress and guarantees be refiised, the 
state to make formal propositions to her Southern sisters 
for a separate confederation, and to unite with any num- 
ber of them sufficient to secure national independence. 

*'I give it as my opinion that some such plan will be 
adopted by the convention. There are many of us who 
believe, indeed are well assured, that neither the majori- 
ty in Congress nor the non-slaveholding states will as- 
sent to either of these just propositions, unless demanded 
by the Southern States with a unanimity not to be ex- 
pected; but still we think the propositions are due to our 
confederates before we part from them, and again, there 
are some among ua who still have some hopes that the 
people of the North, when deliberately and solemnly ap- 
pealed to with the alternative of separation distinctly 
made, will yield to our demands. 

" From this state of public sentiment there is but a 
step to that which prevails in South Carolina. But this 
step, the last in anticipation of imconditional separation, 
is liiely to be long and cautiously deliberated on, be- 
cause the next places them across the Rubicon. The 
people of Mississippi have advanced thus far steadily 
and firmly. The slightest exciting cause would cariy 
them onward, yet without it, public sentiment, alarmed 
by the imaginary evils of an unknown future, may recoil 
and pause a long time in doubt and uncertainty. I be- 
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lieve, then, from present indications, that Mississippi, if 
her propositions are not promptly acceded to, will invite 
her neighboring sister states to form with her a new con- 
federacy. She may, from her weakness and tie inconven- 
ience other position, withhold the final act until one of 
her immediate neighbors shall also bo willing to join 
her. She will not, probably, even if redress and guaran- 
tees be absolutely refused, venture to secede alone. 
Many of her boldest and stanchcst Southern-rights men 
would not advise separate secession under any circum- 
stances. A few with myself think that there are evils 
in the future even greater thSn separate secession. 

" I concur with you in the opinion that the political 
equality of the slaveholding states is incompatible with 
the present confederation as construed and acted on by 
the majority, and that the present union and slavery can 
not coexist; but I fear that these momentous truths 
have not yet become fully impressed upon the public 
mind in the South. In the cotton states such sentiments 
prevml and are growing; but there are some indications 
of their existence la Maryland, Virginia, North Carohna, 
Tennessee, Kentucky, and Missouri, and although, to 
some extent, avowed in Texas and Louisiana, they are 
frowned down by most of their pubHc men as treason- 
able and revolutionary. There is, then, no present hope 
that a majority of the slaveholding states will unite m 
any effective measures for curing the evils. It is vain to 
look for it or to expect it. On the contrary, the meas- 
ures proposed to be adopted in some of the states, par- 
ticularly Virginia, of a system of petty hostilities within 
the Union, would not only divert attention from sanative 
remedies, but would really increase the evil. There ia 
no hope whatever of united action beyond the cotton 
states. 

" For my part, I have long ceased to look beyond the 
cotton states for any united action, unless the North 
should pursue her aggressions so madly and indiscreetly 
as to shock good taste, and insult pride as well as vio- 
late justice. Indeed, I fear that the frontier states — I 
mean those bordering on the free states — will never 
abandon the present Union, however great its oppres- 
sions, unless rudely driven from it by the North, or 
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forced to choose between a Southern and a Korthem 
confederacy. There is even danger in case of the assem- 
hling of a Southern cougress that Virginia, uniting with 
the other elaveholding states now disposed to submit, 
will attempt to force upon us some new '■compromise^ to 
preserve the shadow of the Union when the substance is 
gone. There is danger, too, except in those states in 
which proposed state action keeps up agitation, that the 
public sense of the insnlt, injury, and oppression inflict- 
ed upon the slaveholding states will become blunted 
by time and acquiescence, until it will be very difiicult 
to arouse the people to a proper estimate of the extent 
of the danger which threatens them. While it is true 
that in some of the states, paiticularly Alabama, Florida, 
and Louisiana, much discontent with the late action of 
Congress prevails, and the spirit of resistance is extend- 
ing itself among the people, yet nowhere, except in 
South Carolina and Mississippi, ia it proposed to act au- 
thoritatively on these questions. To those two states 
alone, then, can we look to any efficient action. The la^ 
ter is not yet fully prepared for final action ; she has less 
capital, is younger and weaker than the former, and has 
no sea-port. The fonner should, then, take the lead, and 
fearlessly and confidently act for herself This would 
prevent practical issues from her neighbors, Mssissippi 
would, I feel assured, take position by her side, and soon 
all the adjoining states would follow her example. Thus 
you will perceive that I think united action on the part 
of the slaveholding states, or even a majority of them, 
out of the question ; that there is not even a present 
prospect of the cotton states authoritatively taking joint 
action. I feel, therefore, convinced that no effective 
measures will be taken of the states separately. The 
time and energy of the states would be wasted in fruit- 
less contests about the proper remedy, and differences of 
opinion on this point would defeat any action at all, even 
though all the consultmg stales should favor some reme- 
dy. It; therefore, the people of South Carolina have 
made up their mmds to withdraw from the Union at all 
events, whether joined by other states or not, my advice 
would be to do so without waiting for the action of any 
other state, as I believe thei-e would be more proba- 
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bility of favorable action on the part of other Sonthern 
States after her secession than before. So long as the 
several aggrieved states wait for one another, their ac- 
tion will be over-cautious and timid. Great political 
movemeDta, to be euccessftil, must be bold, and mast 
present practical and simple issues. There is, therefore, 
in my opinion, greater probability of the dissatisfied 
states uniting with a seceding state than of tl u on 
for the purpose of secession. The seces n t a S nth 
ern state would startle the whole South and f th 
other states to meet the issue plainly; It o Id p e nt 
practical issues, and eshibit every .where a wide j ead 
discontent than poHticians have imagined lis than 
two years all the states south of you wo 11 unt th 
destiny to yours. Should the federal g nm nt at 
tempt to employ force, an active and cord al un n f th 
whole South would be instantly effected, and a c mpl t 
Southern confederacy organized. All th ult a o 

problems which the future alone can solve." 

On the loth of March a committee of the citizens of 
Jackson addressed him the following letter; 

"Jackson, 19tli Marcli, 1851. 

" Gen. John A. Quitman : Dear Sir, — Your fellow- 
citizens of the State of Mississippi have witnessed, with 
sincere admiration, your chivalrons and patriotic defense 
not only of the rights of our common country upon the 
battle-field, but the rights of the South against the assaults 
of its enemies both at home and abroad, whose success 
in their efforts to prostrate the constitution^ rights of 
the South was to be deplored almost as much as Uie suc- 
cess of a foreign foe ; and for this you have been de- 
famed and persecuted, driven to the necessity either of 
resigning the high trust committed to your keeping by 
the people of the state, or of having that state degraded 
by submitting its chief executive officer to be carried 
away as a captive to be tried by a foreign tribunal ; and 
we have witnessed with delight and gratitnde your tri- 
umphant acquittal, by the admission of your enemies 
that they had no proof to sustiun their accusations (evi- 
dently gotten up for sectional and party purposes). 
These things, sir, have had a tendency to endear you 
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Still more to the people of your own state, -with whom 
you are most familiar, aud who best toow how to appre- 
ciate you ; and, as a token of their respect for your serv- 
ices as a soldier, for your able efforts aa a patriot in be- 
half of Southern rights, and their high appreciation of 
your character as a citizen, they have (as you will see by 
the inclosed resolutions) determined to give you a bar- 
becue at the seat of government at such time as may 
suit your convenience to attend, and have appointed the 
imdersigned as a committee to invite you to honor the 
festival by your presence. In the performance of this 
duty, we respectfully request that you will designate an 
early day when you can attend and reeeiye the congrat- 
tdations of yonr fellow-citizens. 

"We have the honor to be, very respectfully, yoar 
fellow-citizens, C. S. Taeflet, Chairman." 

Gen. Quitman to C. S. Tarpley, G. T. Swann, and E. 
Barkadale, Esqrs., Committee of the Centrai S. H. 



"Monmonth, March 31st, 1861. 

" I havo the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your 
letter of the iethinst.,iuclosing sundry resolutions passed 
at a meeting of the Central Southern Eights Association, 
and inviting me, in behalf of that association, and other 
personal Mid political friends, to partake of a barbecue at 
the seat of government at such time as may be conven- 
ient to me. 

"The cu-euniBtances under which this compluneat is 
tendered render it peculiarly gratiiying to me, because 
it assures me that yon approve of my conduct under try- 
ing cu-cumstances, and tliat I am still honored with your 
confidence and esteem. 

"My position as governor of a state which had been 
the first to recommend measures of resistance to the 
anti-slavery movements, and my firm determination, in my 
official action, not to recede from the position which had 
been taken by the state, and which 1 heartily approved 
of, have subjected me to much bitter abase and detrac- 
tion. Such is ever the fate of those who seek to re- 
Stram the abuses of power. The priests, who derived 
honor and profit from the worship of the Ephesian Di- 
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ana, and the goldsmiths, who enriched themselves by it, 
cried aloud and furiously assailed bim who proclaimed 
truths that threatened to destroy the source of their pow- 
er and wealth. These interested patriots, in answer to 
every argument, shouted, ' Great is Diana,' and ' Stone 
the traitor.' Tho selfish politicians of om- day, who wor- 
ship around the presidential altar with similar motives, 
drown all reason and argument in hoaannas to the 'glo- 
rious Union,' and in abuso of those who will not submit 
to be quietly despoiled of their dearest rights in tho 
name of the Union. I know of no reason for it, except 
that while governor Ihave fearlessly endeavored to main- 
tain the rights of the state, and with you and thousands 
of the purest patriots of the South, have advanced opin- 
ions that tho present state of the slavery question is 
incompatible with the equality of the slaveholding states 
in the confederacy, and have advocated some efficient 
state action to protect us from the oppressive measures 
of the federal government. 

" Whether the prosecution against me for aa alleged 
violation of the neutrality laws had its origin in these 
causes, I have not sufficient evidence to assert; but I do 
say that the prosecution was wholly unfounded; that 
not a single charge oftheindictment was true; and that 
there never was, so far as I havo been able to discover, 
any legal evidence to snpport it. Provoking and op- 
pressive as was this prosecution toward me peraonally, 
it would not have deserved public consideration but for 
the manner, contcmptuoas and insulting, and disrespect- 
fol to the state, in which it was carried on. In urging 
the arrest and immediate removal of the governor, there 
was deliberation and design, and it is fair to infer that 
design was to humble the State of Mississippi, and to 
prostrate her before the federal power. The power that 
could dictate a eulogistic apology to the abolition city 
of Boston, after a most scandalous outrage upon law as 
well as the principles of common honesty, is fit for the 
service of perverting the power of executing tho laws to 
insult a Southern State. In the acts of the administra- 
tion, as well as in those of the government and the anti- 
slavery states, we may read the signs of tho times. We 
■would be blind not to see them, and infatuated not to 
F 3 
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prepare for them. They thicken around us, so that we 
can no longer avoid them. Wc must meet them face to 
faflC. We have been swindled by them out of the public 
domain. Even a portion of Texas, supposed to be se- 
cured as slaveholding, has been wrested from us. Every 
outlet to the extension of our institutions has been firm- 
ly closed. The golden shores of the Pacific, open to the 
adventurers of the wide earth, is denied to Southern la- 
bor, though in part acquired with our blood and pur- 
chased with our treasures. We are now hemmed in on 
the west as well as the north. The line once fixed, to save 
the Union, has been contemptuously disregarded. The 
area for the employment of our labor has been circmn- 
sciibed by the fiat, 'Thus far shalt thou go, and no far- 
ther;' and while non-slaveholding states maybe indefi- 
nitely increased, the number of slaveholding states and 
their pohtJcal power must remain stationary or diminish. 
An effective step to the entire abolition of slavery in the 
federal district, surrounded on all sides by slave states, 
has been adopted. The provision of the Constitution 
for the reclamation of fti^tive slaves has not only been 
disre^rded, but a number of the leading free states have 
parsed laws to prevent its execution within their limits, 
and, since the passage of the Fugitive Slave Bill, its opera- 
tion has generally been defeated by cunning legal de- 
vices, vexatious intervention, and sometimes by open vio- 
lence, 

"A spirit hostile to slavery pervades the non-slave- 
holding states, and, in my judgment, it is becoming d^ly 
more active, more practical, and, consequently, more dan- 
gerous. The so-called compromise, instead of allaying 
it, by yielding to it all the public territory, appears to 
have stimulated it to more efficient action. 

" In the great States of New York and Ohio the re- 
cent contests for senator have resulted in the election of 
men prominent for their principles ; in Massachusetts the 
contest lies between a Frce-soOer (eitreme abolition) and 
an avowed Abolitionist, Kot one of the states whose 
statute-books contain laws to prevent the delivery of 
fugitives has formally responded to the late Clay and 
Foote compromise by repealing their obnoxious laws, 
and complying with their constitutional duty, and most 
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influential non-elaveholding states, in spite of the exer- 
tions of those whose political fate hangs on the success 
of their so-called compromise, show a fixed determin* 
tion to repeal the Fugitive Slave Law or eesentiallj- to 
change it. In fine, hostility to slavery has never, in my 
opinion, assumed so systematic and dangerous a charac- 
ter as since the Wilmot Proviso was settled hy excluding 
slavery from the public t«n'itories by the new and more 
^ective means of the California and Mexican Proviso. 

"If there have heretofore been any grounds for action: 
on the part of the Southern States to avert the impend- 
ing evil, or to prepare for self-protection if the evU could 
not be arrested, Uiey exist now in a much greater de- 
gree than when the people of Mississippi, imder the ad- 
vice of distingaished citizens of both parties, assembled 
in convention, declared that the time was come when the 
aggrieved states should assemble and confer together 
upon proper measures of resistance, and resolved that 
■we ought not to submit to an exclusion from the public 
domain, nor to any act which would impair the equality 
of the states. 

"To the substance of these resolutions, which appear- 
ed at that time to meet with general approbation, I trust 
and hope the people of Mississippi will adhere, regardless 
of the senseless ciy of disunion. The political equality 
of the states is the vital principle of the Constitution. 
Upon its strict maintenance depend our liberties. We 
are not permitted to surrender it even to purchase tem- 
porary peace for ourselves. It ia a sacred inheritance, 
bequeathed by our sires, which it is our duty to transmit 
unimpaired to our children. If assailed, wo must defend 
it, even though the Union perish in tlie contest. But 
firmly and inflexibly to insist upon all our constitutional 
rights, and to maintain them at all haeards, is the only 
mode of preserving the Union of the Constitution. All 
that we ask is justice and equal rights. If they have 
been extended to us, wo have no right to complain. If 
not, we should demand them, insist upon them with con- 
fidence and without fear of consequences. 

" Those who counsel acquiescence and submission to 
sovereign states must defend the measures complained 
of as right, proper, and constitutional. A free people. 
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jealous of their liberties, will not listen to those who ad- 
vise submission to wrong and oppression. Hnmility and 
forbearance are sometimes virtues in individuals, but they 
are faults, if not crimes, in states. Political communities 
must assert their rights, or none will concede them. The 
true issue, then, in our state is acquiescence and concur- 
rence in the late compromise bills, or opposition and re- 
sistance to them. 

"My message to the Legislature at their late called 
session, and the address of the central committee of the 
friends of Soathem rights, contain formally my views of 
the proper measures of resistance which should be taken 
by the state. As a state-rights man, I shall yield obe- 
dience to the acts of the convention shortly to assemble, 
whatever they ma.y be. I have thought proper to say 
thus much upon this occasion; I have only to add that I 
gratefully accept your civilities, and as I have been in- 
directly advised that the 14th of May next would be 
agreeable to you, with your approbation I designate that 
day for the proposed barbecue." 

Though at this period a private citizea, Qnitraan's 
moral influence was felt In all the Southern States. In 
Sonth Carolina there was a singular unanimity as to the 
necessity of resisting tlie unconstitntional legislation of 
Congress, but there was a division of opinion as to the 
mode of proceeding. One portion favored separate state 
action ; the other preferred a Southern congress and the 
co-operation of the Southern States. Quitman was ap- 
pealed to by the prominent men on both sides of the 
question, and as they are of a race of statesmen that 
never traffic principles for office, and boldly avow their 
opinions to the world, some of these letters are here pub- 
lished. They shed a flood of light on the history of the 
times. 

From Colonel Maxy Gregg. 

"Charleston, S. C, May Oti, 1851. 

" Sir, — ^The movement in South Carolina toward final 
action has now commenced. 
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" The movement party from this time marches forward 
steadily to its object. 

"There are few downright Suhmissionists, but many 
resistance men who waver and hesitate at decisive action. 
The bonds of friendship between the two sections of the. 
Resistance party wliich are ready and not ready to move 
on, are not yet broiten. Slight circumstance may decide 
whether the movement is to proceed with almost unex- 
ampled unanimity, or whether an opposition is to be or- 
ganized of sufficient vigor to cause serious embarrass- 
ment. 

"I beg of you to withhold any expression of opmion 
against the movement until you have had time for a de- 
liberate survey of the new position of affiiirs. An ex- 
pression of opinion by yon (even if made in reply to Bomo 
firivate and confidential communication from a wavering 
eadcr) against the policy which has been adopted by an 
overwhelming majority of the meeting just adjourned, 
might cause some fatal defection. For God's sake, let 
the resistance leaders of Mississippi express no hasty 
opinion against us." 

From. Gov0rn(yr Means. 
" Esecntive Department, South Carolina, May 12th, 1851. 

" My dear Sib, — Although I have not the pleasure of 
a personal acqu^tance with you, I take the liberty of 
addressing a letter to yon upon a subject which I feel 
satisfied, from tho deep interest you have always taken 
in the defense of Southern rights, will not be entirely 
distasteful to you. 

" A convention of delegates from the Sonthern Rights 
Associations of the state has jnst adjourned, and the res- 
olutions passed by that convention may be looked upon 
as a fair exponent of the opinions of the state, and as in- 
dications of the course it will pursue. 

"There is now not the slightest donbt but that the next 
Legislature wiU call rfie convention together at a period 
during the ensuingyear, and when that convention meets 
the state will secede. 

" I send you this information that you may have some- 
thing more than mere newspaper reports to rely upon, 
and that our friends in your state and the other South- 
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ern_ States may shape their course to suit a contingency 
which will certainly happen. 

" I will not presume to advise you as to the best pol- 
icy to be pursued by the fi-iends of the Southern cause 
in your state. Of this you are a better judge than I am. 
But I think it better to make this communication to you, 
as I have been informed that the Southern party m many 
of the states have been discouraged by the supposition 
that South Carolina did not intend to act. 
_ " Wo have a smaffi party opposed to separate state ac- 
tion, but that party will go wiUi the state when it moves. 
There are a «e»y/ew persons in favor of final submission, 
but so few as not to be worthy of notice. Depend upon 
it, our people are actuated by the true spirft, and are 
ready to encounter any danger they may be called upon 
to face in defense of their rights and honor. 

" We are anxious for co-operation, and also anxious 
that some other state should take the lead, but from re- 
cent developments we are satisfied that South Carohna 
IS the only state in which suiBcient unanimity exists to 
commence the movement. We will therefore lead off, 
even if we are to stand alone, but trust that our sister 
states, who are threatened by the same dangers, whose 
interest and honor are at stake in common with ours, 
will unite with us in this our honest attempt to save our 
institutions from ruin and the South from degradation." 

Mom Colonel Masy Gregg. 

" Columbia, Maj IBth, 1851. 

"SiE, — I took the liberty, a few days ago, of addi-ess- 
ing you on the subject of the policy whiiS has been de- 
cided upon in South Carolina. A sense of the import- 
ance ofyour position in the present critical state of af- 
fairs induces me to venture on a second communication. 

"I believe that if the Resistance party in Mississippi 
will now abandon all temporizing, and come out iDoldly 
for secession, they will greatly increase the chance of 
success in the struggle with the Submission ists. But if 
they flinch from the issue of disunion, they will suffer at 
once from ajl the odium of the measures of South Caro- 
lina and all the weakness of a false position. Let them 
contend manfully for secession, and, even if beaten m the 
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elections, they will form a minority bo powerful in moral 
influence that, when South Carolina secedes, the first 
drop of blood that is shed will cause an irresistible pop- 
ular impulse in their fevor, and the Submissioniats will 
be crushed. Let the example be set in Mississippi, and 
it will be followed in Alabama and Georgia. Imparting 
and receiving courage from each other's efforts, the South- 
ern-rights men will be ready to caiTy every thing before 
them in all the three states the moment the first blow is 
struck in South Carolina, 

" In this great struggle the South wants a great lead- 
er, with the mind and the nerve to impel and guide revo- 
lution. Be that leader, and yonr_ place in history wDl 
remain conspicuous for the admiration of all ages to come. 

" I earnestly hope you will suffer no inventions of the 
enemy to mate you doubt the determination of South 
Carolina. There is no temporary excitement hero, but a 
deep resolution and a fixed purpose, which will be stead- 
ily carried out. Very probably there will be no division 
at all in the ranks of the Resistance party, and that party 
is the state." 

Gen. Quitman to Gov. Means. 

" Monmonth, May 25tli, 1851. 

"My deak Sie,— Tour letter of the 12th of May, but 
post-marked at Orangeburg the iVth instant, has just 
come to my hands. I am greatly obhged to you for the 
kindness and confidence evmced by your communication, 
and I trust they wiU be continued. 

" We are separated by state Imes, but a common cause 
and common Angers unite us. From the letters of dis- 
tinguished citizens of your state, I had anticipated the 
result of the secret convention of delegates in your state. 
Indeedl could see no other course left to your noble and 
gallant commonwealth consistent with her honor and 
character. Every other Southern state, except I*""-'- 



sippi 



has bowed hei- neck to the yoke or silently sub- 



mitted. Nowhere but in Mississippi has even any author- 
itative step been taken to meet you in a Southern con- 
gress. No alternative was therefore left to_ you but to 
retrace your steps and patiently submit, or to take sepa- 
rate state aK)tion. 
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:e has fully demonstrated that united action 
can not De had ; the frontier slave states are even now 
indicating a disposition to cling to the Union at the haz- 
ard of their slave institutions. They will not, in my 
opinion, unite in any effective remedies unless forced to 
choose between a STorthem and Southern confederacy. 
My opinions on these subjects having been more fuily 
expressed in a letter* which I addressed to a distinguish- 
ed citizen of your state on the 29th of March last,* I have 
concluded to inclose an extract from that letter. I will 
only add that my opinions of the state of public senti- 
ment here remain unchanged ; at the same time, it be- 
comes more manifest every day that we are to have a 
fearful, excited, and angry contest, in -which the patron- 
age and influence of the federal administration, and per- 
haps Northern capital, will be used against the friends 
of the South. We have high confidence in the result of 
the canvass before the people ; hut however that may be, 
you may rest assured that I and my associates regard 
the cause of Carolina as the cause of Mississippi, and wil] 
never cease our exertions, so far as they are consistent 
with our allegiance to our own sovereignty, to support 
and sustain your noble state in her determination to re- 
g!un her equality in the Union, or, that failing, to main- 
tain her independence out of it." 

1851. On the 13th of May Quitman was received at 
Vicksburg with a salute of 100 guas, and escorted by 
the mihtary — many of whom had served with hun at Mon- 
terey — to the seat of government, where he was wel- 
comed with the greatest enthusiasm. On the morning 
of the 14th a grand salute was fired, and by 12 A.M. 
6000 citizens had assembled to welcome the patriot. Ho 
was welcomed in then- name by Hon. T. J. Wharton, in 
an eloquent address. Gen. Quitman, deeply touched by 
his reception, and by the burning words of the orator, 
rose with evident emotion. He made an appropriate al- 
lusion to the presence of the Hon. Geo. Poindexter, so 
long identified with the history of the state. He refer- 
* Letter to Col. Preston. 
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red to his recent arrest, and modestly construed the 
great assemlDlage of citizens not bo much as a compli- 
ment to him, hut as meant to express their indignation 
at the attempt of the federal authorities to humiliate the 
state. As governor he would resist any such attempt, 
hut now gladly surrendered himself a prisoner to hia 
friends. He spoke for an hour, and clearly defined Lis 
relations with Cuba, and his views on the absorbing ie- 
Biies of the day. 

lie was then presented with a beautiful and highly- 
wrought box by Dr. B. F, Johnstone, of Warren County, 
bearing the following inscription : 

*' On the evening before the battle of Torktown Gen. 
"Washington was reclining under a tulip-tree in the vi- 
cinity, surrounded by a group of officers. The remark 
was made, that ' the fate of oar country will now be de- 
cided, and if we fail we may all soon dangle from this 
very tree.' The chief replied, ' Gentlemen, we may all 
be cut to pieces, but this country was never designed for 
Bubmiasion, nor onr necks for the halter of a tyrant.' 

"This box is wrought of wood taken from that his- 
toric tree, and presented to Gen. John A. Quitman for 
his inflexible patriotism and exalted moral worth," 

After a sumptuous repast the Hon. Wm. M'Willie ad- 
dressed the assembled thousands in a masterly manner 
on the rights and duties of the South. This was follow- 
ed by a torch-light procession, and by addresses in the 
Hall of Representatives from Hon. George Poindexter, 
D. C. Glenn, E. C.Hooker, G.W.Smith, and other dis- 
tinguished speakers. 

The ovation closed with a splendid ball.* 

In June the Democratic State Eights Convention as- 
sembled at Jackson. Diverse shades of opinion prevail- 
ed. Many thought the position heretofore assumed by 

* Condensed from a letter in Iho Natchez Tree Trader, written by 
Col. J. D. EUiott. 
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the party, and which Quitman maintained with charac- 
teristic inflexibility, wholly untenable. They insisted 
that the issue should bo made on the merits of the Com- 
promise as an original question, thus waiving all meas- 
ures of redress and resistance, and virtually acquiescing 
in it. Upon this ground, it was contended that Foote 
and the Union party might be successfully met. This half- 
way ground had already been taken by candidates for 
Congress, and in many of the counties by the Southern- 
rights candidates for the State Convention, which was 
then agitating the state. As the consequence of this 
modification of position, there were many who consider- 
ed the nomination of Quitman inexpedient. He was not 
a strategist, nor a half-way man, nor a temporizer. He 
put no value on victory apart from principles; he pre- 
ferred defeat to equivocation. The attitude of the con- 
vention was by no means firm and decided. It was in- 
fluenced by the inexorable necessities of national politics- 
He, however, received the nomination ; it being distinct- 
ly nnderstood that he stood upon his own platform, and 
demanded nothing less than the substantial repeal of the 
Compromise, or decided state action to oppose its opera- 
tion, as indicated in his letter to Hon. J. S. Preston, of 
South Carolina. Of all the public men in the state, of 
either party, he was most thoroughly controlled by con- 
victions of right and wrong. Others were, doubtless, as 
honest and sincere, but were more or less imdor the bias 
of pohtical feelings and associations. Men disciplined 
in the Democratic party, taught from boyhood that the 
security of our free institutions depended on its success, 
saw no dereliction on this occasion, but rather a duty, in 
a change of front or a waiver of principle to insure a tri- 
umph. But Quitman had never been, strictly speaking, 
a party man. During a portion of his life his opinions 
had thrown him into the opposition, and he had united 
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■with the Democracy only Ijecause it approached nearer 
his standard of principles. Upon the questions that now 
distracted Mississippi he was far in advance of his party 
and of the Democratic Convention. His moral courage 
— Lis persona] popularity — his brDIiant snccess in Mexi- 
co — resentment for the indignity recently offered to him 
by the federal authorities, and the enthusiasm and exer- 
tions of a few men as zealous and as ultra as himself — 
prev^ed with the convention. And without qualifying 
an opinion he had ever given, he entered upon the can- 
vass for governor. 

Ahout this period he was thus consulted hy the ex- 
governor of South Carolina, a thorough advocate for 
separate secession, in contradistinction to the co-opera- 
tion movement favored by Judge Butler, Senator Barn- 
well, and other leading Carolinians. 

Whitemarsh B. Seahrook to Gen. Quitman. 

"Edisto Island, June 9lh, 1851. 
" Dear Sie, — Although both of us are now private 
citizens, yet good reasons exist why we should continue, 
confidentially, to interchange opinions and information 
concerning the critical situation and future prospects of 
the slaveholding states. It seems to be generally con- 
ceded that, unless your state or this makes an issue 
which will compel the states North and South to sup- 
port her position or take sides with the federal govern- 
ment, for all past aggressions the assailed party will 
have to use the sponge of oblivion. In my own judg- 
ment, submission now will seal the fate of our institu- 
tions. The operations of the 'Compromise' measures, 
and the influence and patronage of the central authori- 
ties, will prove sufficient not only to maintain the divis- 
ion that unhappily exists in the South, but in time to ef- 
fect the very end at which our enemies aim. Under this 
belief, the Convention of Southern Rights Associations, 
held lately in Charleston, arrived at the conclusion, with 
but few dissenting voices, that although co-operation 
was in every respect desirable, still, resistance alone hy 
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Sooth Carolina was to he preferred to obedience to the 
recent dangerous and unwarnntable enactments of Con- 
gress. Whether the Convention faithfully reflected the 
opinion and determination of the people I can not posi- 
tively speak. That they are unanimous on the question 
of secession is beyond all doubt, but that there is a two- 
thirds majority at this time in favor of separate state ac- 
tion is questioned by many, though not by myself. Op- 
position in different parts of the state begins to disclose 
itself. At present it is confined to Charleston and the 
villages where Northern men are to be found in num- 
bers. 

"The views lately submitted to the public by Butler, 
Barnwell, On-, and other public men of our state, havo 
had, or will have the effect of brin^g together every 
class of our population hostile to unaided action at the 
present tune. Although Butler, Barnwell, and probably 
Orr, will in future attend no public meetuigs, or make 
speeches any where, yet their settled conviction of the 
extreme danger of secession by South Carolma alone 
will continue to exercise an influence on our people. 
Farther, the leaders in the late convention are men com- 
paratively unknown to the public. It can not be said, 
therefore, that they have the confidence of the people. 
Without this support it is impossible for men, however 
distingnished for talent and patriotism, successfully to 
pull down one government and establish another. It is 
therefore probable that, the circumstances at the meeting 
of the State Convention being what they are, we shall not 
have in that body more than a two-thirds majority in 
favor of the sejjaratc secession of our state. With less 
than that majority it is admitted it would be dangerous 
to adopt so bold a measure. 

"The course of the Convention will depend somewhat 
on our sister Southern States. If they affirm the right 
of secession, and the non-existence of a power to prevent 
a state from esercismg it, the position of South Carolma 
will be gi-eatly strengthened. On the contrary, if the 
Legislatures remain silent on the subject, or deny the 
right of a member to withdraw from the confederacy, it 
might prove injurious to the high purpose which we 
hope to accompUsh. On this subject I request your 
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views. What impreaaion has 'boen made on both par- 
ties, but especially the Southern-rights party of Mis- 
sissippi, by the recent resolutions of the Charleston Con- 
vention ? Is that party in the ascendant, and likely to 
continue eo? Should South Carolina strike a decisive 
blow, may she confidently rely on the undivided support 
of her present friends in your state? What is the pres- 
ent issae before the people of Mississippi ? What meas- 
ures win probably be adopted by her convention? In 
your opinion, would it be wise and politic for South Car- 
olina, unaided, to begin a conflict with the general gov- 
ernment and the North, as some affirm, though we look 
to another and more glorious result ?" 

No copy of Quitman's reply has been found among 
Ilia papers, but its tenor may be inferred from what fol- 
lows. 

Whitemarsh S. Sealrook to General Quitman. 

" Edisto Island, July IStli, 1851. 

"Mt deab Sie, — ^I have the honor to acknowledge 
the receipt of your favor of the 26th nit. No letter that 
has reached me for several years has given me more 
■real satisfaction. The facts that the party of which you 
are the head and ornament will succeed, and that you are 
prepared with a suitable programme to bo presented to 
the State Convention, is indeed highly inspiriting intelli- 
gence. Were I at liberty to give even a limited circu- 
lation to your opinion concerning the course which it is 
expected South Carolina will pursue, it would have the 
happiest effect on every fence politician in the state. It 
would certainly remove the unfevorablo impression which 
has been made on the minds of many by one of the res- 
olutions of your June convention, that Mississippi ought 
not, under 'existing circumstances,' to secede. The co- 
operationists maint^n that this declaration is an argu- 
ment in favor of their position. In my opinion, it has 
destroyed the last foot of ground on which they rested. 

"Information from the cotton states assures us that 
Butler, Barnwell, and others were wrong in tho asser- 
tion that it would be fatal to our cause in that re^on for 
the Convention of Southern Eights Associations to de- 
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clare that, on failure to secure sud within a reasonable 
time, South Carolina should decide alone. On the con- 
trary, the organization of the Southeni-rights party in all 
of those states, instead of being broken up, has been com- 
pleted, and men hitherto lukewarm have become active 
in the secession. I speak advisedly when I say that 
volunteers by thousands are signifying their wish to be 
received into our ranks. Still, my dear sir, we have 
great difficulties to encounter. The state is prosperous ; 
tte imminency of the danger is not seen by the masses; 
many of our most prominent and faithful sentinels en- 
treat us to pause ; the consequences of separate state se- 
cession can not with certainty be foretold, and a linger- 
ing ho^o still exists that some Southern state, especially 
Mississippi, will yet show by action that it would be 
treason ever to expect from it any symbol of submission. 
My thorougli conviction now is, that the only danger to 
our course is the want of moral courage by this state to 
strike a decisive blow. At present her resolution is ap- 
parently fixed and immutable; but federal gold and 
promises, added to the thousand cLrcnmstances that may 
occur, institute obstacles in her way, which together aro 
not easily surmounted. Our final course will depend 
much on Mississippi. Let her, therefore, beware of the 
measures she adopts. If she demand of the central gov- 
ernment indemnity for the past and security for the fu- 
ture. South Carolba will undoubtedly second the move- 
ment. If this scheme tail, what then? Let this state 
proclaim^ to the world that, at a time to he designated, 
say in six months, she will withdraw from the Tlnion. 
If Mississippi be not prepared to follow her example, a 
simple annunciation on her part that any hostile attempt, 
direct or indirect, by Congress to prevent her (South 
Carolina) from exercising the rights of an independent 
nation, or to keep her in the confederacy, would be con- 
sidered by your commonwealth as a subversion of the 
fundamental principle on which the states confederated, 
and, consequently, a full release for her obligations to the 
Union. If these events take place, the confusion and 
excitement that would follow would, after reflection, not 
only prepare the Northern mind for conciliation and 
compromise, but induce Virginia, Georgia, and indeed all 
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the Southern States, to meet in convention, in order to 
UDito in the demand which Mississippi had ajready made 
for now safeguards for the future. My fears are, that 
such a convention, in being too easily satisfied, might In- 
flict an irreparable injury on the South. As an individ- 
ual, I advocate an eternal separation from the Noith. A 
majority of the states, however, or of the people of your 
state or of this, would probably be content with the erec- 
tion of other and more formidable barriers against Con- 
gressional usurpation and Northern fanaticism. Addi- 
tional constitutional provisions would take several years 
to be made. In the mean while, the excitement of the 
public mind might be eo entirely subdued as to pass by 
unnoticed all aj^arently unimportant infractions of the 
new compact. We now live under an anti-slavery gov- 
ernment, whose will, openly hostile to tbe institutions of 
the Soutb, is expressed at all times by a majority. What 
secui-ity can such a government give to the endangered 
party ? None whatever. 

The character and extent of the opposition in this 
state will, I apprehend, be fully known in a month or 
two. Of thirty papers, two in Charleston, one in Colum- 
bia, and one in Greenville (the last a submission paper), 
are against the secession cause. On the 28th of June, 
Col. Ervin, commanding United States troops at Fort 
Moultrie, Sullivan's Island, refused to allow the Moultrie 
Guards to celebrate their annivei'sary at their usual plaoe 
— the battery of the fort — because he could not permit 
language like thai expressed by t/ie orator at the last an- 
niversary to be repeated in his hearing. This seemingly 
little matter involves a great principle, which, the more 
it is examined, the greater will bo its effects on the pub- 
lic mind. It has already induced many of the warering 
to declare for early action by the state." 

The relations between the rival candidates for govern- 
or had been always friendly. In the senatorial contest 
Foote bad defended Quitman against the assaults of 
M'Nntt, and in the subsequent ballotings, on the failure 
of Quitman's chances, his friends in the Legislature had 
voted for Foote. During the war a correspondence of 
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a confidential nature had passed between them. It was 
apparent, however, at the outset, that these relations of 
amity and courtesy conld not be maintained. Quitman's 
friends, in letters that he carefolly preserved, complained 
that he was too tame, too abstract, and not sufficiently 
severe on the tergiversations of his adversary. They 
demanded that ho should be crushed with personalities, 
but Quitman never yielded to the demand. His habit- 
ual gravity, his personal dignity, the stem and deep con- 
victions that occupied his mind, rendered him incapable 
of such a warfare. His speeches were arguments that 
might have been regarded as cold, but for the earnest- 
ness that gave them vitality and warmth. Gen. Foote, 
on the other hand, has a style and manner that may bo 
called provoking. He has a diarrhcea of words ; irony 
and satire are his favorite weapons, and, when driven 
from his position into a corner, ho has a plausibility of- 
fensive to a plain-dealing, matter-of-fact man. Quitman 
would fight as long as ho beUeved himself to be right, 
but no longer. Foote will fight for the pleasure of fight- 
ing. Quitman stood squaro upon his platform, and would 
debate no other issues. Foote wriggled around it, and 
employed his powers to tantalize and provoke. He had, 
beyond doubt, great personal respect for Quitman, but 
his tactics were indispensable to his success. He gave 
the cno to his followers, and tanght them to evade the 
true issues, while boldly challenging discussion. He 
adopted Danlon's maxim, " De I'audace, de I'andaoe, ton- 
jours do I'audace." And whUe Quitman stood as firm 
as Dcntatus, Foote played the part sometimes of Suchet 
the tactician, and sometimes of Murat leading his squad- 
rons to the charge. Gen. Foote gradually, as the can- 
vass progressed, became more heated and personal, de- 
claiming^T)out traitors and treason, and other innuen- 
does, too much for the forbeai'ance of his adversary. 
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Quitman, on the other hand, bronght forward specifica- 
tions against Foote : 

" 1st. For advocating, planning, and urging the admis- 
sion of California as a sovereign state with an anti-alav- 
ery proviso in her Constitution, and thus aiding to pass 
the WiJmot Proviso in another form. 

" 2d. For advocating and supporting the dismember- 
ment of Texas, by which 60,000 square miles of slave 
territory were virtually converted to free soil, 

" 3d. For encouraging and supporting the bill to sup- 
press the slave-trade in the District of Colnmbia, con- 
senting thereby to affix a brand of opprobrium upon the 
purchase and sale of slaves, and admitting the right of 
Congress conditionally to aboHsh slavery in the dis- 
trict. 

_ "4th, For abandoning and opposing the assumed po- 
sition of the state, and setting up a new platform for 



"5th. For disregarding and disobeying the instruc- 
tions of the Legislature which he himself had called for. 

"6th. For combining with Clay and others to estab- 
lish a new party to perpetuate the wrongs infiieted by 
the Compromise. 

"7th. For undertaking, by so-called compromise, to 
barter away some of the constitutional rights of his con- 
stituents without even sufficient equivalents. 

" 8th. For assailing Southern States and Southern men, 
andapologizingfor thehostile action of some of theNorth- 
ern States on the subject of slavery. 

" 9th. For disrespectful allusions, while senator, to the 
Legislature of his state. 

" 10th. For assailing those who are opposed to theCom- 
promise in this state as disunionists and factionists. 

" 11th. For deserting the party which placed him in 
position and counseling with and co-operating with Clay, 
Webster, and Fillmore. 



" I3th. For holdmg on to his place as senator after ac- 
cepting the nomination for governor, 

"14th. For violently assailing the governor of his state 

Voi-n.-G ^ 
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for acting upon opinions which he himself had formally 
communicat ed. 

" 15th. For misrepresenting the opinion and sentiments 
of the people of Mississippi on the subject of the slave 
question. 

" 16th. For voting with the Abolitionists against strik- 
ing out the first section of the bill to suppress the slave- 
trade. 

" 17th. For failing to insist upon extending the Mis- 
souri Compromise line." 

The exciting canvass between these gentlemen term- 
inated in a personal rencontre, in the county of Panolo, 
on the 18th of July, which both parties lived to regret. 

1851. On the first Monday in September the election 
took place throughout the state for delegates to the Con- 
vention, as aiithorized by the Legislature. A very large 
majority of "Union" delegates was returned. As soon 
as this extraordinary result was ascertained, Gov, Quit- 
man, mortified by an expression of public sentiment so 
wholly unexpected, felt that he could no longer, with 
due regard to his own dignity and position, be a candi- 
date for office. He issued the following address : 

*' To the Democratic State^ights Party of Mississippi. 

"The result of the recent election for the Convention, 
however brought about, must be regarded, at least for 
the present, as decisive of the position of the state on the 
great issues involved. 

"The majority have declared that they are content 
with the late aggressive measures of Congress, and op- 
posed to any remedial action by the state. 

" Although this determination of the people is at vari- 
ance with my fixed opinion of the true policy of the state, 
heretofore expressed and still conscientiously entertained, 
yet, as a state-rights man and a Democrat, I bow in re- 
spectful submission to the apparent will of the people. 

"It is true the state has not yet spoken authoritative- 
ly ; even the acts of the Convention will not be binding 
until they shall have been ratified by a vote of the peo- 
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pie ; but by the election of Noa-resisters to tbe Conven- 
tion, a majority of the people have declared against the 
course of policy on the elavery questions which I deemed 
it my duty to pursue while governor, and against the 
principles upon which I was nominated, and upon which 
alone I had consented to run as a candidate. I might, 
perhaps, be elected notwithstanding this demonstration 
of public sentiment in the election for the Convention, 
but as I have been mainly instrumental in aeeking the 
expression of the will of the people through a Convention, 
I ought, in my political action, to abide by it. 

" Therefore, upon full consideration of all the circum- 
stances, respect for the apparent decision of the people, 
duty to the noble and patriotic party who ai'e struggling 
to maintain the rights of the South ag^st Northern ag- 
gression, and to preserve our institutions from the fatal 
effects of consolidating all power in the federal govern- 
ment, and a sense of self-respect which inclines me not 
to seek a public station in whicb my opinions upon vital 
questions are not sustained by a majority of my constit- 
uents, all concur in inducing me to the opinion that my 
duty requires me to retire from the position which I oc- 
cupy as the Democratic State-rights candidate for gov- 
ernor. With emotions' of the deepest gratitude to tbe 
patriotic party by which I was nominated for the evi- 
dences of their unfaltering confidence, both in the nom- 
ination and in the warm and hearty reception with which 
I have been met every where in the canvass, I tender ray 
resignation of the high and honorable post of their clflef 
standard-bearer in the pending canvass, pledging myself 
to them and to the country that I will, to the last, serve 
the great cause of State Rights as faithfully in tbe ranks 
as I have endeavored to do in high position, 

" J. A. Quitman. 

" Momnouth, Sept. 6th, 1851." 
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CHAPTER XVn. 

Colonel Davig. — Union Convention.— Governor Foote. — Quitmnn's 
Views. — Democratic Slate Convention. — Quitman's Speech.- — 
Letter to B. F. Dill. — Presidential Election. — General Pierce. — 
Letter to Chapman, — Letter to Central Committee. — General 
Scott. — Correspondence with Judge Wilkinson, — Elwood Fisher. 
— E. D. Cralle. — Nominated for Vice-president in Alabama. — 
Memphis Convention, — The Doctrine of Protection. — Quitman at 
Bhinebeck. — Defends the Institutions of the South. — Meditates 
the Liberation of Cuba. — Arraigned in New Orleans. — His De- 
fense. — Reply to Jndgo Campbell.— Letter to Thomas Heed and 
H. T. EUett. — His Gelations with Cuba not jet to bo explained. 

Is this contingency, the Democratic ticket being with- 
out a leader, and the election near at hand, tbe Central 
Democratic Executive Committee, baeked by an em- 
phatic appeal from the state-rights press, prevailed on 
Colonel Jefferson Davis to lead the forlorn hope. He 
was enfeebled by illness and almost blind, but he entered 
immediately on the canvass with characteristic energy. 
Ill health and the want of time prevented his success, 
but he gave a powerfiil impetus to the reaction which 
soon occurred. 

The State Convention, otherwise called the Union 
Convention, assembled in the capitol on the loth of No- 
vember, 1851. It reversed all that had been hitherto 
done in Mississippi to embody Southern sentiment for 
resistance and defense. 

!I%e Position of Mississippi, declared in Convention at 
Jacleson,whieh met on the 10(A day of November, 1851. 
The people of Mississippi, in convention assembled, 
as expressive of their deliberate judgment on the great 
questions involved in the sectional controversy between 
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g and non-slaveliolding states of the Amer- 
ican Urioii, adopt the following resolutions : 

1st. Mesolved, That, in the opinion of this Convention, 
the people of Mississippi, in a spirit of conciliation and com- 
promise, have maturely considered the action of Con- 
gress, embracing a series of measures for the admission 
of California as a state into the Union, the organization 
of teiTitorial governments for Utah and New Mexico, 
the establishment of a boundary between the latter and 
the State of Texas, the suppression of the slave-trade in 
the District of Columbia, and the extradition of fugitive 
slaves ; and, connected with them, the rejection of the 

Proposition to esclade slavery from the territories of the 
Tmted States and to abolish it in the District of Colum- 
bia ; and while they do not entirely approve, will abide 
by it as a permanent adjustment of this sectional contro- 
versy, so long as the same, in all its features, shall be 
faithfully adhered to and enforced. 

2d. Jiesotved, That we perceive nothing in the above 
recited legislation of the Congress of the United States 
which should be permitted to disturb the friendly and 
peaceful " existing relations between the government of 
the United States and the government and people of the 
State of Mississippi." 

3d, TMrefore, resolved, That, in the opmion of this 
Convention, the people of the State of Mississippi will 
abide by the Union as it is, and by the Constitution of 
the United States without amendment. That they bold 
the Union secondary in importance only to the rights 
and principles it was designed to perpetuate ; that past 
associations, present fruition, and future prospects will 
bind them to it so long as it continues to be the safe- 
guard of those rights and principles. 

4th. Hesolved farther, That, in the opinion of this Con- 
vention, the asserted right of secession from the Union, 
on the part of a state or states, is utterly unsanctioned 
by the federal Constitution, which was framed to "es- 
tablish" and not to destroy the Union of the states, and 
that no secession can, in fact, take place without a sub- 
version of the Union established, and which will not vir- 
tually amount in its effects and consequences to a civil 
revolution. 
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5th. Resolved farther, That while, in the opinion of 
Uiis Convention, sucfi are the sentiments and opinions of 
the people of the State of Mississippi, still, violations of 
the rights of the people of the state may occur, which 
would amount to intolerable oppression, and would justify 
a resort to measures of resistance, among which, in the 
opmion of the Convention, the people of the state have 
designated the following : 

1st, The interference by Congressional legislation with 
the institution of slavery in the states. 

2d. The interference with the trade in slaves between 
the states. 

3d, Any action of Congress on the subject of slavery 
in the District of Columbia, ov in places subject to the 
jurisdiction of Congress, incompatible with the safety 
and domestic tranquillity — the rights and honor of the 
slaveholdtng states. 

4th. The refusal by Congress to admit a new state into 
the Union on the ground of her tolerating slavery within 
her limits. 

5th. The passage of any law by Congress prohibiting 
slavery in any one of the tenitories. 

6th, The repeal of the fugitive slave law and tho neg- 
lect or refusal by the general government to enforce 
the constitutional provisions for the reclamation of fugi- 
tive slaves. 

6th. Resolved farther. That, in the opinion of this Con- 
vention, the people, in the recent elections, have been gov- 
erned by an abiding confiderce that the said adjustment 
measures of Congress would be enforced in good faith in 
every section of the land. 

7th. Mesolved farther, That, as tho people of the Stato 
of Mississippi, in tlje opinion of this Convention, draire 
all farther agitation of the slavery question to cease, and 
have acted upon and decided all the foregoing questions, 
thereby making it the duty ofthis Convention to pass no 
acts within the purview and spirit of the law under which 
it is called, this Convention deems it unnecessary to refer 
to the people, for their approval or disapproval at the 
ballot-box, its action in the premises. 

8th. Resolved, That, in the opmion of this Convention, 
without intending to call in question the motives of the 
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membera of the Legislature, the call of this Convention 
by the Legislature, at its late extraordinary session, was 
unauthorized by the people, and that said act, in peremp- 
torily ordering a convention of tbo people of the state 
without first submitting to them the question whether 
there should be a convention or no convention, ivas an 
imwarranted assumption of power by the Legislature, at 
war with the spirit of republican institutions, an en- 
croachment upon the rights of the people, and can never 
be rightfully invoted as a precedent. 

It is not in place hero to follow this matter farther. 
It belongs rather to the history of the state,* But it may 
be observed that the concessions made by that body, 
and especially the repudiation of the great fundamental 
attribute of sovereignty, the right of secession, gave a 
fatal blow to the so-called Union party, and terminated 
its existence in less than two years. The Nashville Con- 
vention turned out to bo an abortion. Foote had been 
elected governor by a lean majority, with the general 
understanding that he should be returned to the Senate 
on the expiration of his tei-m. But before that period 
arrived tho Democratic State-rights party was again in 
power ; one of its most gifted and consistent leaders, the 
warm personal and political friend of Quitman,! had been 
elected to the chief magistracy, and a large majority of 
the Legislature was of the same complexion. Governor 
Foote declined a poll for the Senate, and left the state 
for California, without even a demonstration of gratitude 
from a party whose heterogeneous ranks he had consol- 
idated and disciplined, and whom, in the face of a tem- 
pest of opposition, he had conducted to victory. 

The following letter from Gen. Quitman, dated Dec. 
20th, I85I, will be read with interest, foreshadowing, as 
it does, the lino of conduct recently adopted by tho Mis- 

• A complete history of Mississippi will soon appear, fkim the pen 
ofB. W. Saniiera,oiie of tho most brilliant writers in the South. 
f Hon. Jolin J. M'Roe. 
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sissippi and other Southern delegates, iu the Charleston 
Convention. 

To W. D. Chapman, Editryr of the Standard, Columbus, 
Mississippi. 
***** "The feverish anxiety to bury the past in 
oblivion, exhibited by many presses and state-i'ights 
men, carries with it a reproach upon ourselves for having 
raised opposition to the eompromise measures. We, 
nine tenths of the Democratic pai-ty of the state, wore 
the agitators. We proposed to meet ■what we deemed 
fatal eneroaohment upon our state as well as personal 
rights promptly and effectnally at the threshold. We 
were beaten hy our old foe, the Federal Whigs, aided by 
desertions from the democratic faith, and now we most 
anxiously implore the latter to forget the past, as if the 
error was ours and not theirs. The foreshadowing in- 
flneuce of the next presidential campaign may procure 
our pardon, but not, I predict, without our submitting to 
the decimation of our front rank in the late fight. I re- 
gret exceedingly that your very civil letter, asking my 
opinion in relation to uniting with Northern Democrats 
in nominating a candidute for Pi-esident, did not reach 
my hands in time to render my answer of any value to 
you. The die is now cast. The press, with scarce an 
exception that I have seen, and apparentlj' the great body 
of our party, not only seem to concur in the proposal, 
bat are disposed to read out of the party those who 
think difierently. It is stUI open for discussion in our 
proposed state convention. I hope it will then receive a 
most serious consideration. A concurrence of leading 
men in that body can only chock tho strong propensity 
to take part in a fight in which sixty millions of annual 
revenue and thirty thousand public offices are to be di- 
vided. From tho highest statesman down to the small- 
est village politician there is in that great lottery a chance 
for a prize, if he shall have had the luck to shout on the suc- 
cessfiil side. Could there be a stronger evidence of the 
central tendency of our government than is exhibited in 
our own case? We ofthe State-rights party complain of 
the overshadowing influence of federal power. We pro- 
fess to be organized in opposition to that influence, and 
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yet, as the trial of our principles approaches, we can 
not resist the temptation which that influence presents. 
We not only rush wildly into the contest for the posses- 
sion of that power, but become so absorbed in its very 
influence that we propose to leave our political principles 
behind while engaged in the contest. Since the people 
of this state andioritatively declared in the September 
elections their opposition to all echemcs of resistance to 
the aggi-esaivo acts of Congresa, it would be both im- 
proper and impracticablo to keep up an organization 
founded alone upon the question or state resistance. But 
the organization of the Democratic State-rights party 
embraced other great and permanent principles, as broad 
and lasting as the protection of the institution of slavery, 
and the preservation of the rights of the states. It fur- 
nished a platform broad enough and strong enough for 
every true Southern Democrat to stand upon. Had I, 
then, been originally consulted by our party, I would 
have advised preserving the Democratic State-rights or- 
ganization, with effective associations in every county, 
and would have left those of the Union Democrats who 
concur in general principles with us, but merely were op- 
posed to our remedial action, to unite with us, as such 
undoubtedly would. As such party, we might have de- 
clared our abandonment of the practical question of state 
resistance, yielding it up to the will of the people, but 
we might have left on record our protest against the ag- 
gression, and our condemnation of those mse Southern 
men who had aided to impose on us the necessity of sub- 
mitting to wrong. Standing thus organized upon the 
great slavery and state-rights principles, we should have 
assumed toward the great national parties, whatever 
names or shapes they might assume, an armed neutrality ; 
but we should Lave tendered to the Northern Democracy 
our cordial co-operation, on condition that they would 
assume positions consistent with our equality and safety 
in the Union. In case such coficession could not be ob- 
tained, we should have proclaimed our determination not 
to support their candidate for the presidency unless 
made acceptable to us by pledges or otherwise. This 
course would, in my opinion, have been more hkely to 
secure the nomination of a candidate acceptable to us, 
G2 
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than would be our presence in the Couventioii and taking 
part in the proceedings. Greater respect would have 
been paid to our position, because we would Lave been 
deemed to be in eameat. ■ We might, at least, have forced 
the selection of a state-rights Southern man for the vice- 
presidency. As it is, we shall get some wJshy-washy 
general resolutions, and Cobb, King, or Foote for the 



" Such ai-e my opinions, but the great mass of our party- 
seem bent upon a convention at home and a fusion with 
the Northern Democracy in a general convention ; and 
are amiable enough to be content with platforms from 
which Cass andFoote and others insisted that they could 
rob US of the pubUc domain, so it was not done b, la Wil- 
mot. It seems now pretty well understood that we are 
to meet on the 8th proximo, to select delegates to a Bal- 
timore Convention, and to suggest Buchanan and Davis 
as our choice of candidates ; and I am apprehensive that, 
in the present sociable temper of our fiiends, strong ef- 
forts will be made to keep out of our Convention all 
questions but a reaffinnance of old Baltimore platforms, 
upon which Foote, and Cobb, and Cass, and Sam. Hous- 
ton profess to repose with so much self-complacency. I 
take occasion to say, from the heart, that the selection 
by a Baltimore Convention, even for the second place, of 
some sterling Southern patriot, such as Davis, Mason, or 
Hunter, would go far with me to make the ticket accept- 
able ; but it ia wild fancy to suppose that any prominent 
man who has opposed the admission of California, etc., 
etc., will be nominated, unless it is made the price of our 
own co-operation. Our delegates may fret a little, but 
they will be overruled, under the supposition that the 
same influences which brought them to the Convention 
will carry them to the support of any ticket called Dem- 
ocratic. We have lost our influence. Southern thun- 
der ia now regarded but a ' hrutumfulmer^ as harmless 
ss the rattling behind the scenes. Considering, then, all 
things, the mind of our party made up, and the justifica- 
tion we appear to have — in the attempt of the Union 
Democrats to get up a representation to Baltimore, and 
thereby to rob us of our good name — I have concluded 
we must meet on the 8tQ of January. What shall we 
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do there ? I would reaffirm all the general principles as- 
serted at our last June Convention ; declare that we will 
not support for President or Vice-presideDt any Southern 
man who supported the admission of Califomia, Slave- 
trade Bill, or the Texaa BDl ; prescribe the terms on 
which we are willing to act with the Northern Democ- 
racy, and appoint delegates instructed to retire if our 
terms are not acceded to by the Baltimore Convention. 
We shonld make no nominations, unless we think fit to 
present the name of Col. Davis for Vice-president. 

" I wish, if possible, to act with the mass of our party, 
but I will not vote for any nominee tainted with federal- 
ism, or hostile to us on the slavery question ; nor will I 
support or associate politically with any Southeni man 
who advocated or aided to bring about the ' Compro- 
mise,' who assisted to rob us of our equality, and to 
cheat ns out of the public domain. I would as soon fra- 
ternize with the Abolitionist. 

" Before three weeks pass there will be a new and 
powerful party in the country. The electric fire of the 
great Magyar is now creating its elements. Our quan- 
dam little friend, E. J. Walker, physically little, hut a 
giant in vast political schemes, will form it into shape,__ 
and move it majestically down into the political plain 
like a Macedonian phalanx, miited by one principle into 
a solid mass. Perhaps we may make the best terms 
with these new progressives, for I fear that good old- 
fashioned Jeffersonian Democracy is about to be among 
the things that were. ' Fuit Ilium et Ingens gloria Dar- 
dauidum.' " 

The Democratic State Eights Convention assembled in 
great strength on the 8th of January, 1852. A general 
spirit of harmony and conciliation prevailed, and it was 
considered expedient, with a view of uniting the entire 
Democracy of the state, merely to adopt the Vir^nia 
and Kentucky resolutions, and reaffirm the Baltimore 
Convention resolutions, as embodying the creed of the 
party. Mr, Barry, of Lownds, one of the ablest and most 
eloquent members of the Convention, and Mr. Fontaine, 
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an iufluential member from Pontotoc, submitted some ad- 
ditional onea. The chair ruled these amendments out of 
order, and, on an appeal from tho decision, Quitman spoke 
in substance as follows: 

" Mb. Pbhsident, — I do not expect, from any thing I 
shall say, to change the apparent determination of this 
body to reject any resolution of the chai'acter now pre- 
sented. I would not speak did I not feel, from the posi- 
tion I have held, that my silence might be miscoifstrued. 
I know that the question before the Convention is upon 
the appeal taken from the decision of the ch^r, declaring 
the reaolution offered by my friend, Mr. Barry, out of or- 
der, and that it is not Btrictfy parliamentary on this ques- 
tion to discuss the merits oi the resolution ; but the dis- 
tinguished gentleman who has just spoken (Col. Davis) 
has been permitted to discuss the subject generally, and, 
as it is not probable, from the apparent disposition of the 
Convention, that any other opportunity will occur, I re- 
spectfully ask leave, briefly, to present my opinions upon 
this subject. But, first, let me ask those gentlemen who 
would dispose of these resolutions so unceremoniously, 
in what ai-e they oat of order? If the general commits 
tee, to which all resolutions involving principle were to 
be referred, still exists, these resolutions ouglit to be en- 
tertained and referred. If the committee is defunct, they 
should be considered and debated on here. I see no 
good reason to exclude them, save that the mind of the 
majority is made up against them. I ask, however, that 
no technical forms shall deprive us who favor these res- 
olntions from the privilege of recordbg our votes for 
them. 

" I, for one, deem it of the utmost importance, both to 
principle and policy, upon this first occasion that the 
Democratic party have assenabled round their council- 
fires since the great contest through which we have just 
Eassed, that wo should fully define our position upon the 
iading political issues now occupying the public atten- 
tion. I would go farther than these resolutions, or even 
those heretofore presented by my friend, Mr. Handy. I 
would exactly define how the proceedings of the late 
State Convention are obligatory upon us as citizens, and 
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so far I wonld declare our submissioQ to them ; but with 
that exception I would reaffirm all the general princifilea 
asserted by the June Convention of the Democratic 
State-righte party; principles which we then deemed to 
be elementary in our system of government, and essen- 
tial to the preaei-vation of the rights of the states, and 
the protccUon of our especial property interests. Is 
there any gentleman on this floor who will deny that 
they are less 60 now than they were then ? The least we 
can do to preserve our consistency and to maintain that 
frank and bold character which has heretofore marked 
the Democratic party, is to adopt these resolutions or 
some similar ones, if we give them the go-by, will it 
not be said that we dared not to meet the question of 
the right of secession ? But gentlemen say that it is un- 
necessary to assert abstract rights. Why, then, did we 
adopt the resolutions of 1798 and '9, and those of the Bsi- 
timore Convention ? Let me remind you that, though it 
may be an abstract right, it is not an abstract question. 
Unfortunately, this great question involvmg the whole 
of state-rights is now pressed upon ns from every quar- 
ter. In the rapid strides we are making toward central- 
ism, the defenders of state-rights find then- doctrine nei- 
ther fashionable nor profitable. AUured by the splendor 
of a government which dispenses fifty millions per an- 
num and thirty thousand offices, few politicians are dis- 
posed to come to the aid of the Spartan band who are 
yet defending this last defile against the hosts of consol- 
idation. It seems to me that the assertion of this great 
elementary principle which distinguishes the Democrat 
from the Federalist is more than ever demanded from ns. 
A regular convention of delegates elected by the people 
of this state assembled in November last to take into 
consideration the question of resistance to the late ag- 
gressive acts of Congress. That Convention overstep- 
ped its powers, and passed a resolution denying to the 
state the right of secession ; that is, the right of the pe(> 
pie of the state to resume the political powers delegated 
to the federal government, asserting that such act would 
be revolutionary, and, by implication, admittmg the right 
on the part of the federal government not only to coerce 
a state by military force, but to prosecute and execute 
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s for obeying the sovereign act of the state. 
If this act of the Convention was authorized, it is a form- 
al surrender of the sovereignty of the state, an abandon- 
ment of her rights, a voluntary suicide, 

" Now while I deny that this act of the Convention 
was authoritative or within the scope of its powers, it can 
not be denied that the declaration will be regarded by 
all the world as indicating the opinions of the people of 
Mississippi, as, in feet, the position of our state on that 
subject. Tf, then, we, the Democratic party, at the first 
^■eat family meeting which has occurred after this posi- 
tion has been given to our state, shall fail to negative 
that degrading resolution, will not our silence imply our 
assent to it? Come what will, I am for meeting such 
position promptly £md emphati(^y. Let us leave noth- 
ing to implication. Let our disclaimer of concessions, 
so degrading in a sovereign state, be as loud as their ut- 
terahce ; ay, let it reverberate in thunder tones through- 
out the land! Why should we hesitate for a moment to 
utter om- firm conviction of a principle that lies at the 
foundation of our government? Gentlemen say it is su- 
perfluous, that it is contained in the Virginia and Ken- 
tucky resolutions which we have adopted, and yet they 
know that those who most loudly denounce this great 
sovereign state right profess to stand upon iJie platform 
of th^e celebrated resolutions. The same may be said 
of the Baltimore resolutions. Both have been frittered 
away by cunning sophistries. To a plain man, it is true, 
it would apjiear that the admission of the right of a state 
to judge of infractions of the Constitution, as well as the 
mode and measure of redress, ia an acknowledgment of 
her right to seek that redress by withdrawing from the 
confederation, and, in like manner, the Baltimore resolu- 
tions on the subject of slavery and the equality of the 
states would appear to be sufficient for the protection of 
both ; but did they shield the Southern States from be- 
ing despoiled of their share of the domain, or save them 
from the insulting discrimination against their citizens 
made b^ the bill to suppress the slave-trade in the feder- 
al district? If, in passing these resolutions, we have a 
purpose, let us boldly avow it? Let ua no longer de- 
ceive ourselves. These resolutions, like the Bible and 
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the Constitution, are, as wc know from experience, va- 
]-iously constraed. Our purpose should be to let the 
world know what we mean. 

"But it is urged against the resolutions now before 
the Convention that the introduction of any new issue 
might prejudice the claims of a favorite son of this state 
to a nommation for the vice-presidency — might cause 
the exclusion of our delegates from the Baltimore Con- 
vention, and might impair tlie prospects of harmony in 
the Democratic ranks. I propose briefly to notice each 
of them. I speak from the heait when I say that there 
is no man in this convention who would be more gratified 
than I would be at the selection by the Baltimore Con- 
vention of Col. Davia for the distinguished station to 
which he is recommended. It would be regarded by 
me as a great point gained ; not because he is my neigh- 
bor and friend, not because lie is eminent as a statesman 
and soldier, but because he is a firm defender of the 
rights of the states, and a true friend of the South ; be- 
cause, in short, I think lus opinions upon state rights and 
slavery concur with my own. I would, therefore, be the 
last man to place any obstacles in the way of so great a. 
good ; but I am at a loss to conceive how any plam dec- 
laration of principles which that distinguished gentle- 
man, as well as most of us, are known to entertam, can 
have such effect. On the contrary, my impression is, 
that any appearance of evasion on our part will have the 
effect not only to weaken our cause, but to injure those 
who have been prominent in tho advocacy of our princi- 
ples, . 

"As to our being excluded from tho Baltimore Con- 
vention, let that alarm no one. I assure you, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that the aspirants for the presidency and their 
friends are more afraid that the State-rights Democrats 
will not be there than disposed to shut the door against 
them if they come. They know full well that, in the 
present divisions of public sentiment, no Democrat can 
be elected without the support of the state-rights men. 
Take from the Democratic party those who assert the 
right of a state as a sovereign to resume her delegated 
powers,and scarce a corporal's guard would be left. This 
State of things furaishes an additional reason why we 
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shonld avdl ourselves of this important occasion to ob- 
tain the recognition of sound principles. Of -what eon- 
sequence is it who is elected President beyond the secur- 
ing a principle ? Without this the contest would be a 
mere struggle for office, interesting only to those who 
expected a share of the spoils. I came here in the hope 
that, thvough the Democratic party, something might be 
gained to preserve the remaining rights of the South, 
and protect us from the great evil now staring us in the 
face — the proclivity of our system to the consolidation 
of all power in the federal head. But for that I would 
not be here : as I wtmt no office, I could have no motive 
to embark in the presidential contest but the success of 
principle. We favor a democratic organization as a 
means of effecting something to check federalism and 
centralism. I freely confess that, had I originally been 
consulted in regard to this movement, I would have ad- 
vised the Democratic party of the state to remain organ- 
ized, and to tender to the national Democratic party our 
co-operation only on condition that the nominations were 
made acceptable to us. Such a position would, I think, 
in the present crisis, have given us more weight and in- 
fluence than ive will have if present and acting in the 
national convention. It is, however, deemed proper to 
send delegates to the general convention. Let us, tlien, 
hy the declaration of principles, furnish our representa- 
tion in that body with a chart to guide them. 

_ " I have thus briefly, Mr. President, presented my 
views. ^ It is apparent that they are not acceptable to 
the majority: I sliall, however, respect the action of the 
Convention, and, unless I am called on to sacrifice a prin- 
ciple, I shall conform to it, because I know not where else 
to look except to the Democracy for cflective help in this 
day of tribulation to the South. I expect to support the 
nominees of the Democratic Convention for president and 
Tice-president ; but I will not vote for any Southern man 
who advocated that cunning series of measures called the 
adjustment, by which the slaveholding states were strip- 
ped of their equal rights in the public territory, and de- 
fraded from the position of equals in the confederacy, 
may pardon the advocacy of these measures by a 
Northern man, because, in the struggle for supremacy, 
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he but Bided with his section ; but the Southern man 
who deserted us in the hour of need I can never trust. 
I speak not of the great mass of those who acquiesced iu 
the wrong, because to them the remedy appeared a great- 
er evil than submission, but of those who were active 
^enta in the support of disastrous measures, that time 
will show constitnte but the first chapter in the history 
of the decline and fell of our domestic institutions and 
the final degradation of the Southern States." 

On the 20th of February, in a letter to B. F. Dill, edi- 
tor of the Oxford Organizer, he commaits on the recent 
Democratic Convention : 

* * * * "I am forced to acknowledge that I take 
but little mterest in the struggle now_ going on in our 
state. I can scarcely make out what it is. Last summer 
the contest was noble and sublime : it involved questions 
the greatest which can arise under our system of govern- 
ment, and practically affecting our civil liberty and pros- 
perity. ^ * 

" Spoils, office, even men were forgotten in the contest; 
intellect and patriotism were every where aroused and 
warmed into aetion; our presses were honest, fearless, 
and manly; the Htate-rights party engaged in the con- 
flict like men who felt that they were right— that truth, 
"ustice,and vu^ue were on their side. How is it now? 
Ion have well said that the struggle seems to be merely 
to break down Foote, and I fear that many are willing 
to sacrifice important piinciples to efiect it. For that 
purpose the Democracy is to be rallied ; we are asked 
not only to join our voices with Cass, and Chase, and 
Benton, and Rantoul, the Van Burens, and Douelson, the 
veriest puppy of the pack, in shouting hoeanna to a name, 
but also to repudiate what we said six months ago, or, 
what is as bad, preserve a deceptive silence in regard to 
aggressions which, hut a short time since, we thought 
almost justi6ed extreme resorts, 

" Foote is now assailed, not for his agency in robbing 
ua of the public domain, and stigmatizing our institu- 
tions by odious discriminations. No, a discussion of 
these acts would revive a subject whicli wo are required 
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to forget. Many of our politicians seem to shrink from 
it as if they were touched in a sore place. The liard 
blow of a defeat and exclusion from office makes them 
sensitive at the very idea of state rights. For his course 
on the Compromise measures, which ought to consign 
him to political infamy, Foote is not now attacked. The 
war is now npon him for his finality resolutions in tie 
Senate, Now seriously, being in the habit of thinking 
for mvself and speaking boldly, I consider this a«t of 
Foote e commendable. In his canvass the burden of his 
song every where was, that the adjustment was a final 
settlement of the slavery question, and Le pledged him- 
self, under the witness's oath, that the Northern people 
would so recognize it. It was therefore honest in him 
to submit the test to them. In this he was consistent and 
bold. Why should we, who complained of the Compro- 
mise as a gross wrong, and who declared that although 
the North received the lion's share, she would not stand 
by it, complain of Foote submitting the test to the North- 
ern people? We were but lately for agitating against 
the outrage. Has our defeat caused any real aflection 
for the measure, or does not our peaceable disposition 
arise from the desire to control a government which dis- 
tributes fifty millions per annum and dispenses thirty thou- 
sand offices ? Is not this the reascm why we denounce 
the agitation of a ([uestion which may disorganize the 
Democi-atic party? This may be politic to obtain pow- 
er, but it is not the way to secure principle. In my 
judgment, however, the question will come up, AH ap- 
pears now quiet ; bnt why is it that so many presses de- 
vote column after column to efforts to keep down the 
question ? It is because the politicians see and know 
that there are many thousands who, like you and I, fed 
ashamed of the present position of our party ; who are 
not disposed to stultify ourselves by admitting that, 
plundered and oppressed as we have been, after all there 
IS nothing like old party issues. Had I been originally 
consulted, I would have recommended that we should 
have retained our old Democratic State-rights organi- 
zation. I am a Democrat, because democracy has hereto- 
fore sustained state rights. When it shall cease to do 
so, the name will have no charm for me. Democracy 
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Las generally boldly met practical issues as they came 
up. She has generally boldly thrown herself in the 
breach when assaults were made upon the Constitution 
or the rights of the states. I think I see, at the present 
time, a strong tendency to centralism, to the destruction 
of the federal character of our system, to the sapping and 
mining of the sovereignty of the states. Our doctrines 
are becoming unfashionable. Soon they will be held 
criminal. The oft-repeated phrases of ' loyalty to the 
Union? is but the precursor of lawa to suppress disloyal 
sentiments. There is every indication now, from the 
timidity of state-rights men, that we, I.mean you and I, 
will live to see and feel such laws. 

"I attended the late Democratic Convention in the 
hope that there we might do something to secure the re- 
maining rights that are left to us, but 1 soon found that 
the majoiuty had come there to combine against Foote, 
and to unite with Northern Democrats to make a Presi- 
dent. Barry, Fontaine, Handy, and a few others of the 
Old Guard, with myself, Btood alone in iavor of a bold 
and frank exposition of our political principles and po- 
sition. 

"We were told that as Democrats we must not only 
acquiesce in the Compromise, hut we must do nothing to 
bring back the recollection of tlie late contest, and say 
not a word about the rights of secession. 

"The great oWeot was to cover every thing under the 
broad shield of Democracy, and the greatest impatience 
was manifested at the bare mention of any resolution 
but those general ones which have before been adopted. 

"Now, I acquiesce in the Compromise precisely as I 
did in the election of Foote. I submit to both, beeanse 
the people have refused to resist the former, and have 
put the latter in the calendar as a political saint. It 
would be well for those who now so strenuously press 
us to forget the wrong which has been inflicted on ns, 
also for the same reason to forget the oifenses which the 
saint has committed. 

" I am thus entirely out of the contest. I speak of 
the political contest now going on in the state, and can 
look on calmly, I believe it will be difficult to bring the 
great mass of the people to take any interest in old is- 
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enes when new ones of greater magnitude press them- 
selves on the public attention. 

"The question now presents itself: What shall we 
of the strict state-rights sehool, what sliaJl the 'Old 
Guard' do ? it is not the part of a statesman to despair 
of the country, 

" I can suggest no better means of presen'ing our prin- 
ciples than to form associations without reference to elec- 
tions. The sacred fire was preserved in the deep recess- 
es of the temple for centuries by the vestal virgins ; thus 
we may preserve and extend sound principles, until the 
day shall come when it may be necessary to strike a blow 
for their defense. But upon this subject we should con- 
sult together. 

"I now expect to support the Democratic candidate 
for President, but I will not pledge mysoFuntU I know 
who is nominated. K I ielt disposed to act the seer, I 
would predict that Kossuth will elect the next President. 
If Walker becomes a candidate on his principles he will 
be formidable. I think there will be more than two 
candidates, and if two of them should be Democrats, the 
party, under that name, will be disbanded forever, and 
the true, unterrlfied Democrats, will unite to preserve 
state rights. I propose to call them the 'Old Guard.' 
The corps that never faltered, never turned their backs ; 
whose motto was, ' We may die, but can not be conquer- 
ed.' The monarchists, privilege men, and Tories, will 
i-ally under the banner of King Union." 

1852. The Wationa] Democratic Convention, which as- 
sembled in Baltimore in May, nominated Franklin Pierco 
and William R. King, old-line Jackson Democrats, for 
President and Vice-president. In a letter to John T, 
M'Murran, Esq., Quitman thus refers to the subject: "I 
have just received the news that my old friend General 
Pierce is nominated by the Democracy for President. 
By the time this reaches yon we shall probably have 
heard of the nomination of Scott on the-other side. It 
will be well for these gentlemen to cast lots as to who 
shall occupy the White House. As we are to have a 
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Northern master, either of these generals will do as well 
as any other person." 

General Quitman to W. D. Chapman. 

"Monmonth, June 9th, 1852. 
* * * " Nothing ia my whole life has mortified me 
more than the hacking out, I may call it defection, of 
leading men of the Democratic State-rights party of this 
state. Charity woiUd persuade me to excuse those 
whose bread is dependent on their being of the success- 
ful party, as it would to excuse a starving man for steal- 
ing a loaf, but I can feel nothing but contempt for the 
blustering politician who, the moment he finds that he is 
not sustamed by a majority, puts off his prjnciijles, as a de- 
serter casts off his uniform. It can not be denied that the 
events of the last ten months have demoralized the Dem- 
ocratic party of the South to such an extent as to make 
regeneration hopeless. What a history would a faithful 
detail of the events of the last year in our state present I 
While as a Mississippian I feel disposed to bow my 
head in shame at the retrospect, I feel some prtde in the 
thought that my name was blotted out when treachery 
commenced. I feel the force of your philosophy when 
you remark, ' Let the pasi, take care of itself.' It is only 
a gnide to the future. The question you proposed is, 
what is now the duty of state-nghts men, for we are no 
longer a party ? Even the 'Southern Press' has abandon- 
ed the idea of a party. I have just read with mingled 
feelings of surprise and sorrow, the article in the Press 
of the 28th of May, under the head of ' The present po- 
sition of parties.' That hitherto independent press 
seems also to have been drawn into the absorbing vortex 
of the presidential maelstrom. I shall expect soon to 
find it glorifying owe candidates for devotion to the 
great measure of pacification. What then shall we do ? 
Could I speak for all true men of our own creed I would 
say, from the bottom of my heart, ' It is a duty to stand 
by our flag so long as a shred remains.' It is to be ex- 
pected that, in the heat of the presidential contest, the 
battle-cries of the rival parties will drown the still small 
voice of reason and principle; but when the contest 
shall have ended, when differences of opinion shall have 
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led to dissensions, strifes, and collisions, then the eyes of 
the whole South will be directed to the patriotic banner 
of the 'Old Guard.' By sternly standing by our princi- 
ples, a time may come for ns to strike with effect. We 
may succeed in securing an equality in the Union, or our 
independence out of it, or at least fall gloriously. I say 
^lonously,for there is something soul-stirring in the sen- 
timent, ' Dulce et decorum est pro patria mori,' 

" Your inquiry, however, also covers the ground, what 
course we shall pursue while the absorbing contest goes 
on ? Shall we mingle in it, or stand aloof? With Gen- 
eral Pierce I have an agreeable personal acquaintance. 
We are friends, and, in selecting a Northern man, I know 
none less exceptionable. My personal feelings incline 
me to acquiesce in his nomination, and to give him my 
support, if I can consistently do so. This will depend 
upon the platform upon which the Convention has placed 
him. If they have indorsed the compromise measures, 
or if those are to be elementary principles of the reor- 
ganization of the party, I shall stand aloof, and he ready 
to unite with any forlorn hope to raise aloft the inde- 
pendent standard of state rights, and to stand by it or 
fall under it. 

" We now have rumors that the Compromise has been 
adopted by the Convention, If so, I can not perceive 
how Southern-rights men can support such a platform. 
It was hut a short time since we regarded some of the 
compromise measures as unjust, destructive of the equal- 
ity of the Southern States, against the spirit, if not the 
letter, of the Constitution, and evidence of a fixed design 
to abolish slavery every where. If our opinions are 
changed— if we nave foand ourselves mistaken, if these 
measures are so benign as to deseiwe a place in our po- 
litical creed — let na honestly make proclamation to that 
effect, and raise altai-g to its authors, Clay, Cass, and 
Foote. But if not, let us not write ourselves down as 
asses or rogues. How would Colonel Davis, Governor 
Brown, or I appear, vindicating, defending, and approv- 
ing such a platform? Why, those political chameleons, 
Foote and Sharkey, could not beat it. But I must con- 
clude by summing up : My present opinion, then, is, that 
if Pierce be nommated without any indorsement of the 
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compromise measures, and if he assume no other objec- 
tional positions, state-rights men should give him their 
support. If, on the other hand, the' Convention have 
placed him on that ebony and topaz platform, I think it 
will become our duty to stand aloof, or, what would be 
better, if we can muster spirit, use oar exeitioos to rouse 
up and rally the old State-rights Guard, forna societies, 
hold conventions, nominate a separate ticket, and declare 
■war to the knife. 

" But it may be said that such action on our part might, 
perhaps, result in the defeat of the Democratic tidcet 
and success of the Whig. All the answer I have to this 
ia, that if Democracy is to retain power by stiiding this 
centaur hobby, with abolition head and Southera t^l, it 
had better be unhorsed. If reorganized Democracy ad- 
mits the absolute doctrines of the existence and sover- 
eignty of a supreme national government, possessing 
power to coerce the states, nothing will be lost by its de- 
feat and destruction. On the other hand, by means of 
a bold and talented press, we may rouse the honest state- 
rights men throughout the land, and present an array- 
that would command respect, and perhaps eventually be 
the means of saving our country. I know the corrupt- 
ing influences which the distribution of sixty millions of 
revenue and thirty thousand oifiees exercise, yet I flatter 
myself that state rights, state sovereignty, and constitu- 
tional limitation to Oie federal power, will stUl find favor 
and support among the people. 

" I regret that my pressing engagements have not per- 
mitted me a more elaborate reply to your inquiries ; but 
I may at another time resume the subject. In the mean 
time I shall be happy to receive your views with equal 
freedom." 

It is certain that ho declined to take any part in the 
presidential contest, for reasons that will appear in his 
correspondence. His neutral position was perverted into 
a passive support of Scott, and, to counteract the impres- 
sion, the Central Democratic Association, on the 6th of 
June, invited him to deliver an address at its next regu- 
lar meeting. He responded in the subjoined elaborate 
paper ; 
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"Monmouth, July ITth, la-ia. 

" Gentlesien, — Recently, on my return from Arkan- 
sas,! had the honor to receive your note of the 6th inst., 
inviting me, on behalf of the Democratic Ceutral Asso- 
ciation, to address them at their next regular meetiog, 
or so soon thereafter as might suit my engagements. 
Appreciating highly the compliment tendered by an aa- 
Boeiation that nambers among its members so many val- 
ued personal friends and so many intelligent dtizena, in 
whose devotion to the true principles of old Jeffersonian 
Democracy, to states' rights, and to the pi-otection of 
Southern interests, I have so much confidence, it is with 
some regret that I announce to you my determination, 
under present circumstances, not to take a prominent or 
active part in the pending presidential canvass. 

" It 18 due to you aa well as to myself that I should at 
once and frankly state the reasons that have influenced 
this coarse; the more so, that in this conclusion I have 
the misfortune to differ from so many political friends 
who have warmly embarked in this contest, and whose 
opinions I so highly respect, that nothing short of very 
strong convictions of propriety could have induced me 
to adopt a different rule of conduct for my own guid- 
ance ; but with mo it is a matter which involves not only 
political consistency but fidelity to principle. 

"My personal inclinations also prompted a different 
course. I knew General Franklin Herce personally while 
we were in the service together and since. His high in- 
tellectual qualities, his quick perception, and accurate 
judgment of men, secured my respect, while his nice 
sense of honor, hia sincerity, and his pure-minded, disin- 
terested integrity won my warm regard and friendship. 
Hia nomination was highly acceptable to me. When the 
intelhgence of this event first reached us by telegraph, I 
promptly wrote to some friends, who had asked my ad- 
vice, recommending him waimly to their support, unless 
the Convention should place him upon a false platform 
by adopting the so-called ' Compromue^ as an article of 
the party creed. I feared snch might be the case from 
the nomination of Mr. King, whose course on some of 
the compromise measures was not approved by a large 
majority of the Democracy of MisBisaippi, but until it was 
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known that the Convention had ja subBtance indorsed 
the ' compromise' and declared it a finality, I had de- 
termined to give a sincere and active euppoi-t to the 
ticket. 

" That ill-judged aet has, however, ci'eated ohjections 
whicli seem to me insuperable to those who have taken 
the positions and maintain the opinions that I do. 

" Since my flrat connection with public life, my con- 
victions have ever led me to adopt the doctrines of that 
political school in which Jefiereon and Calhoun were il- 
lustrious teaehei-s ; to assume that, imder our system, 
the sovereign power resides in the people of the several 
states, and the powers of both federal and state govern- 
ments are merely delegated trusts which can be resumed 
by the sovereign at pleasure ; that when the federal gov- 
ernment transcends the powei'S delegated to it by the 
Constitution, each state for itself in its sovereign charac- 
ter has a right to interfere and protect its citizens from 
unwarranted aggressions ; and, consequently, as each 
state is the sole judge of the mode and measure of re- 
dress, she can, whenever in her judgment the reasons are 
sufficient, resume the delegated powers, and secede from 
the Union. 

" The result of many years of experience, observation, 
and reflection, has also established in my mind the con- 
viction that the subjection of the negro to the white 
race is in conformity with the designs of Providence, 
that slavery is the natur^, and, of course, the best condi- 
tion of the negro, and that this social institution, so far 
from being an evil, moral, social, or political, is beneficial 
to both races, and has been, and now is, a chief element 
of the -wealth, prosperity, and power of these United 
States, 

" With these opinions of our political and social sys- 
tems, I have jealously watched every encroachment of 
the government upon the rights of the states, and every 
attempt to make odious discriminations against the insti- 
tution of slavery, and have sympathized and acted with 
the patriotic band who, for a time, dared to breast the 
overwhelming tide of consolidation and anti-slavery. 

"When the compromise measures of the last session 
of Congi-ess were first introduced, they were generally 

YoL^.— H 
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regarded by tho Southern people, with the exception of 
those whose instincts lead them to favor a strong goT- 
emment, as unjust encroachments upon the rights of the 
slaveholding states. They were looked upon as indirect 
means to secure the effects of the Wilmot Proviso. It 
was supposed that the tendency of these measures would 
be not only to destroy the equilibrinm of power between 
the two sections, till then preserved in the Senate, and 
thus transfer all the political power of the government to 
the opposite section, but eventually, by the addition of 
new states, to enable the states hostile to slavery, by a 
change of the Constitution, violently to destroy the do- 
mestic institutions of the minority section. 

"It was my opinion and is now, that the spuit andthe 
letter of the Constitution were violated in the admission 
ofCahfomia; that the power to "admit new states" was, 
in that instance, abused for the purpose of excluding 
slavery fi-om her broad limits. It was my opinion then 
and ia now, that the unprecedented means used to bring 
about a dismemberment of Texas grew out of a disposi- 
tion to curtail the territorial area of slavery. I believed 
and stUl believe, that the bill to suppress the slave-trade 
in the federal district, and which also asserts the right 
to emancipate slaves therein, makes an insulting discrim- 
ination between the institutions of states that, by the 
Constitution and bond of union, are equals in rights, in- 
terests, and dignity. I believed and still believe, that, 
by these oppressive measures, a fatal blow has been 
struck at states' rights, and that, under their influence, if 
not averted by R-ovidence, the institution, of slavery 
must perish, or the union of these states be dissolved. 
I believed and still believe, that the Fugitive Slave Law, 
passed mainly by Southei-n votes, and worthless, unless 
sustained by public sentiment in the free states, was 
merely permitted to become a law as a blind to bide the 
vast sacrifices demanded of the South, 

" Of such material is the boasted ' compromise.' How 
fallen from her high estate is the South, when she can 
ask its maintenance as an extreme concession from the 
North! For myself, as an humble citizen, I reject the 

"As it is easier to defend a fortress against an open 
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daylight attack than to guard against the secret approach 
of the sap and the mine, so I have less fears of the open 
■war of abolition and free-soilism than the more slow and 
insidious, but not less dangerous effects of compromises 
that take away, but never give. I regarded these ag- 
gressions so serious as to require extraordinary action 
on the part of the aggiieved states to ward off, if possi- 
ble, the impending pei-il. 

" These views and opinions were formally, and without 
reserve, communicated to the public in my message to 
the special Legislature of 1851. Subsequent events have 
impaired my confidence in the resolutions of meetings, 
conventions, and even legislative bodies, but they have 
not diminished my apprehensions of the tendency of these 
measures. Painftil as these conclusions are, they are the 
convictions of my judgment, founded on the history of 
the past. I devoutly pray that my gloomy anticipations 
may never be realized. While they exist, however, I 
would be faithless to my section of the Union were I to 
sustMn these acta ; yet such pledge is required from the 
supporters of the platform adopted by tie Democratic 
Convention at Baltimore. The record of the proceed- 
ing of the Convention does not furnish us with a suffi- 
cient reason why the support of measures so obnoxious 
to a large majority of the Southern democracy was en- 
grailed mto ttie Democratic creed. , The object, proba- 
bly, was to commit the Northern democracy to the exe- 
cution of the Fugitive Slave Law. But the terms of the 
resolutions go farther: they require that State-rights 
Democrats, on their pai-t, shall not disturb, or even com- 
plain of,measures by whjch they believe that the South 
IS virtually excluded from all share in the common terri- 
tory of the states, and by which the slaveholder is dis- 
franchised m the federal district. If there be any mean- 
ing in these resolutions, they constitute a contract be- 
tween the democracy. North and South, that the former 
will abstain from repealing the law for the restoration 
of fugitive slaves ; and the latter, admitting the right and 
justice of the precedents established by the admission 
of California, the dismemberment of Texas, and the biU 
to abolish the slave-trade in the federal district, will ad- 
here to and abide by them ; in other words, so far as 
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the democracy is concerned, to make the ' compromise' a 
' finality.' 

"If these measures are so benign as to deserve aplace 
in the Democratic creed, we should raise altars to those 
who planned them and put them in operation ; if they 
are not, we who opposed them should not stultify our- 
selves by formal pledges to maintain them as elementary 
principles of party faith. As I believe the principal 
measures of the miscalled compromise will be fatal in 
their results to the Southern section of the Union, I can 
not, even for the sake of attaining a temporary good, 
pledge myself to sustain them, I submit to them as 
evils for which I see no present means of correction ; but 
it is asking too much of sincere Southern State-rights 
Democrats, who last year advocated united resistance 
against them, now to pledge themselves to sustain them, 
and to forbear the use of such means as time shall dis- 
close to correct them, and thus avert from ourselves and 
our ijosterjty tho fatal consequences which we believo 
will follow in their train. 

"As I heartily concur in all the remaning articles of 
the platform announced by the Convention, and lioid the 
(Qualifications and chai-acter of its nominee in high es- 
tmiation, I shall, while the present issues are before the 
country, vote that ticket; but, for the reasons assigned, 
I dechne to take an active part in the canvass, that may, 
directl^f or indirectly, be constnied into a support of the 
obnoxious portion of the platform. 

"Regretting the necessity of speaking so much of my 
own position and opinions, I remain, gentlemen, with the 
highest respect, your obedient servant, 

,,,, , "J. A. Quitman. 

"Messrs. J. C. Carpenter, R. P. Winslow, "W. S. LancleT. H. Namer, 

A. G. Haley, E. P. Russell, committee^ Jackson." 



On the same day he sent the following note to his 
friend, Wm. P. Mollen, Esq., of Natchez, declining to ap- 
pear at a Pierce and King meeting: 

"I have concluded not to take an active part in this 
canvass, at least unless circumstances should require it. 
I will vote for Kerce cheerfully. I heartily approve all 
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the proceedings of the National Democratic Convention 
except the indorsement of the Compromise. I will never 
consent, expressly or impliedly, to sustain measures which 
I believe, and have declared to be fatal to state ligbta 
and slavery. This pledge ia required by the resolutions 
of the Convention. I can not, therefore, be an active par- 
ticipator in the canvass, and shall not be in at the meet- 
ing." 

Tho letter to the Central Committee, so full of his 
charaeteristics, was widely circulated. General Aiken, 
of South Carolina^ wrote him ; " I feel gratified at the 
position you have taken, and rejoice at the noblo and 
self-sacrificing indorsement you have given the doctrine 
of state sovereignty. Tour views have met with the 
approbation of nearly every person, secessionist and eo- 
operationist, with whom I have conversed. Tour letter 
has been widely circulated throughout the upper dis- 
tricts to suppress any interest in the election of presi- 
dential electors." 

" Monmontli, July 23(1, ISfiS. 

"Editor op the Feee Teader: Dear Sir, — Some 
friends who appear to attribute more consequence to 
newspaper reports of my opinions than I do, have spe- 
cially called my attention to the following article from 
the Memphis Eagle and Enquirer of the 4th instant : 

' Testimony of a Democrat and 8mitli&-ner. 

'We presnme that, among onr Democratic fellow- 
citizena at least, the opinion of Ex-governor John A. 
Quitman, of Mississippi, is entitled to some weight. The 
genuineness of his "democracy," and his honest but 
somewhat misdirected devotion to the South, have, we 
beheve, never been questioned even by the bitterest of 
his political opponents. A gentleman of New Orleans, 
who was a fellow-passenger of Governor Quitman a few 
days since in a steamer bound up the river, asked his 
opinion of General Scott, 

' " Sir," said the governor, in reply, " the American 
people have never done General Scott justice ! The 
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more that man's character and claims of distinction are 
canvassed, the higher will be the stand ho wiE take in 
the admiration and gratitude of his countrymen. 

' " I have been surprised and astonished," continued 
Governor Qnitman, "that among the Whig party there 
should be found a single man unwilling to give him a 
cordial and hearty support. As to bis being ' controlled 
by Seward' — that is mere stuff/ I know tho man, and 
he will be controlled by no one contrary to his own 
convictions of what is right. And as to his being true 
to the South, I consider him the most unexceptionable 
man, on that score, among all the Wbigs who have been 
named in conpection with the presidency, I am a Dem- 
ocrat; and consequently, differing widely as I do from 
Generfi Scott on every pohtjcal question, can never give 
him my support ; bat if there is a Whig in the Union for 
whom, under any circumstances, I could cast my vote 
for President, that Whig is Winfield Scott 1" 

' Such, in substance, we understand, was the reply of 
a brave and gallant old soldier, when his opinion of a 
noble and much-abused companion-in-arms was asked. 
We have before heard that these were the sentiments 
of Governor Qnitman. if we mistake not, there is a 
gentleman in this city (a Democrat), and another at 
Holly Springs, Miss., who served with Governor Quit- 
man in the Mexican war, to whom, some months since, 
he made declarations almost identical with the forego- 
ing. This testimony, from one of the highest Democratic 
sources, taken in connection with Gen. Scott's hearty, 
unqualified, and enthusiastic approval of the Whig plat- 
form (which it is now plain and palpable to the 

WOKLD, 18 SOtTNDER, STRONGER, and MOKE JUST TO THE 

South, on sectional questions, than the Democratic plat- 
form), these fa«ts, we say, ought to be, and, we doubt 
not, ■WILL be satisfactory, not only to all Whigs, but to 
every man in the country.' 

" The zealous friend of General Scott who reported to 
the editors. of the Eagle and Enquirer the conversation 
above alluded to has, no doubt unintentionally, placed 
in my month language stronger than I used, and thus 
attributed to me sentiments which I do not entertain, 
and could not utter. 
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" The conversation alluded to occurred on the deck of 
a steamer, in tlie presence of several gentlemen of both 
parties. In reply to various opinions expressed by oth- 
ers, I said in substance that the Soutaera Whigs, in 
their opposition to General Scott, had done him injus- 
tice ; that his opinions on the slavery question were less 
obnoxious than those heretofore pubhcly expressed by 
Fillmore and Webster, and I would sooner trust him on 
that subject than either of those gentlemen ; that if there 
was any merit in the ' Compromise,' which I did not ad- 
mit, Scott should be preferred by them, because he open- 
ly declared for it before Fillmore's opinion was known. 
For these reasons, it appeared to me strange that men 
who were willing to support Filhnore or Webster should 
make objections to Scott ; that my objections to Scott 
applied equally to the other gentlemen — they were found- 
ed on radical differences of opinion in regard to the 
structure and character of our political system; that 
General Scott was an adYOcate of a strong nationai gov- 
ernment, while I was a state-rights man of the strictest 
ecbool ; that for this reason I should not vote for him, 
but would always do him justice, although I had reason 
to complain of some of his official ads in regard to my- 
self as an officer of the army, 

" A Whig gentleman present having remarked that 
the apprehension was that Scott would be controlled by 
Seward and politicians of his stripe, I smiled and said; 
'Yon mistake the character of the man. The danger 
lies in the opposite extreme. Always accustomed to 
command. General Scott prides himself specially upon 
the infallibility of his own judgment. He rarely asks or 
takes advice. He will be controlled by no man, not the 
whole Whig party, agjwnst his own convictions.' 

"Some allusion having been made to his military rep- 
utation, and my opinion asked, I sdd it would be unwise 
in us. (tiie Democratic party) to deny to him the highest 
military distinction ; that his Mexican camp^gn, from 
the first gun at Vera Cruz to the fall of the capitol, was 
one of the most brilliant on military record. Its lustre 
was dimmed by some blemishes, about which I would 
not now speak ; but that when the history of his victo- 
rious march, from the sea-board to the national palace. 
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shall be faithfully detailed and popularized, it will greatly 
add to the hitrh military fame he at present enjoys, not 
only in America, bat abroad. 

"The conversation -was casual and desultory, I have 
merely endeavored to present my share in it con'ectly. 
It is known that in private conversation I am in the 
habit of expressuig my ppinloDS frankly, without looking 
to political consequences. 

" Very respectfully yours, J. A. QtrmiAN." 

The three letters that follow are from state-rights 

men, among tho most intellectnal members of the. party. 

M>n. E. C. Wilkinson to Gen. ^ 



"Yazoo, Augnst IStb, 1853. 
Mt deab Sie, — Constant engagements have so far 
prevented my answering your letter, and giving, as you 
requested, an opinion of your recent publications. It 
would doubtless have been better for the party with 
which I am now acting,* if you had not pursued this 
course, but I can not say that I see any thing in" what 
you have published ineonaistent with your own antece- 
dents. Yours is a position somewhat different from that 
of any other state-rights man in Mississippi. You arc 
expected to can-y out your creed in all its severity, and 
not to flinch in the least from its conclusions. The time 
may come, and I do not doubt it will, when you will find 
your advantage in it ; for when the State-rights party is 
formed agam (and who can tell how soon it may be re- 
oi^anized ?) it will naturally turn at onco to you, who 
have stood, and stand now, like old Torquil in the ro- 
mance of Scott, all alone, battered, but not beaten, while 
every hving soul has fallen around you. But, to be per- 
fectly frank with you, for this must be what you would 
wish, your writings, although singularly well expressed, 
appear to mo to go too far, or else they (the card espe- 
cially) Lave been misundoi-stood, and are now, and with 
great force, urged against us by the Whig electors. I 
feel sure it is the platform and not Pierce that you ob- 
ject to, and that you can not admire the political char- 
acter of Scott, for he has none. Moreover, I must be- 
• He was b, prpsii^entinl clpctor on the Pierce ticket. 
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lieve that you regard the Whig platform as far more ob- 
jectionable than the Democratic, But be assured of on© 
thing. I, for one, shall never criticise or comment upon 
these -writinga in a manner the least injmioua to you. 
It will be constantly thrown in my teeth in public dis- 
cussion, and it has dready been. But I am not quite so 
much of a party man as to attempt to dispar.age a friend 
to serve a party. 

11 * * * * gjj^ j]jg State-rights party owes you an 
everlasting, an eternal debt of gratitude. Wlien asked 
at Nashville by Mr. Pickens to point to our future lead- 
er, I pointed to you. That party is not dead — it sleep- 
eth only. In thinking, writing, and acting, you are qual- 
ified to act the part Mat future developments must ere 
long require of you. Do nothing, say nothing to mar 
the full reliance that the earnest-minded of the party — 
the Old Guard — still have on you." 

ElwooH Msher, £Jditor of the Southern Fress, to Gen. 



\, August 17th, 1832. 

" Deae Sie, — Yours of the 26th ultimo was du^v re- 
ceived. The request to publish your answer to- the Dem- 
ocratic Committee had ah-eady been anticipated, and I 
■was gratified to find, amid the genera! defection, that 
you had not given way. I must, however, express my 
regret at your determination to vote for Pierce. I would 
have supported him myself bat for the platform, and on 
such a platform I would not have supported Calhoun 
himself, if living and a candidate. 

" Ton, and I, and others took a very distinct position 
as to the Compromise. We were not sustained by any 
of the states but South Carolina, But I thought, never- 
theless, that we ought to maintain our opinions individ- 
ually with the more firmness and inflexibility. Hence I 
regretted your retirement from the gubernatorial can- 
vass of Mississippi, and regretted the position General 
Davis assmned afterward, as I wrote him, in reply to a 
letter from him to me, In which he gave his reasons, I 
thought them unsatisfactory. 

"It is true we had been defeated in every state but 

South Carolina. But in Georgia, Alabama, and Missia- 

H2 
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sippi we had a powerful party — one that held tho des- 
tiny of the Democratic party of the nation in its hands. 
It is true that, in a presidential election, we would have 
lost some strength, perhaps a good deal — but all that 
would have been much more than restored after the elec- 
tion was over, and the disappointed officc-seokera had 
been demoralized. We would, I think, have succeeded 
in obtaining the ascendency along the whole line of cot- 
ton states, from South Carolina to the Mississippi. This 
would have secured Florida and Louisiana, and it would 
have compelled Tennessee, Virginia, and "Kentucky to 
rectify themselves. For they would have lost the power 
they now possess of betraying the South for federal fe- 
vor, 

" I ean not concur in the support of Pierce at all with 
such a platform, and I can not isolate him from it when 
he saye it is in accordance with his judgment. If a 
Southern-rights party had resolved to support him with 
a distinct repudiation of the platform, and with a power, 
from its own separate organization, of resisting his ad- 
ministration in any attempt to pursue the compromise 
policy, I could have co-operated. But you must forgive 
me t s y that I consider it one of the most disas- 
tro f tl e times that men of the two extremes, 

Fr il a d F re-eaters, hasten into parties, and yet 
rep b t th I latforms. It looks like a love of party 
foi th a k f ] rty. The consequence is, the success 
of th D m t party will be the complete ascendency 
of tl mp m faction, and the continual defection of 
Southern-rights men ia order to obtain place. 

" Although your letter is marked private, I have taken 
the liberty of sending it to a very decided friend of the 
cause in Alabama, who is opposed to union with nation- 
al'parties, and in favor of a separate organization, as, 
he says, the great mass of the party there is. If they 
persist in so thinking, the standard may he still upheld, 
and you be called on to snst^ it. I wrote him recent- 
ly after receiving your letter, and, in answer to his request 
to suggest some names, suggested Mr. Paulding's and 
yours. 1 advised Mr, Paulding's for the presidency, 
yours foi- the vice-presidency, on the gi-ound that such 
a compliment was due to the only remaining Northern 
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man who -waa faithful, and with tlie tmaerstanding tliat 
after the pending contest yours should be the ^rsi— there 
to remain until victory crowned the struggle. If such a 
tictet were made, I behevo South Carolma would vote 
for it this time." 

B.D. Oralis, Biographer of John C. Calhoun^to Gen. 



"Ljnchbni^, Va., Sept. 3d, 1852. 

" My dear Sm, — I had the pleasure to receive your 
favor of the 15th ult. {with the accompanying documeata) 
a few days since. 

" I do not know whether I ought to thank you more 
for the personal or political reminiscences which they 
are so well calculated to revive. The history of the past 
has become as a dream, though its records are not quite 
so easily effaced. The actors, too, are, for the most part, 
gone ; but they have left behind them memorials where- 
by posterity will determine the meed of pKUse or cen- 
sure. The part we have borne has also been, m some 
measure, jotted down; and I am sure neither of us would 
desire now that any page should be blotted out. For 
one, I stand still, as Istood in 1832, on the side of the 
Constitution as intei-preted in 1788-89. I know well 
tlmt to talk now in behalf of stat« rights and state rem- 
edies, is to speak in an unknown tongue. The cause is 
gone, and forever ! Bnt woe to the memory of those 
through whose treachery and baseness it was lost. The 
time can not be far distant when the evils of consolida- 
tion sbidl develop themselves to a much abused and_ be- 
trayed people ; and then will come the day of reckoning, 
the day of retribution. If I do not much mistake the 
signs of the times, a very few years will be sufficient to 
make us fully realize the folly and madness of that policy 
which the Southern States have been compelled to adopt. 
The old adage of ' Quern deus vult perdere,^ applies, I 
fear, with fatal force to the entire southei-n section of 
this nation, for JTnion it ought no longer to be called. 
We have now no other business than to elect presidents 
and vice-presidents. The spirit of the country has sunk 
down to this. One step lower— and this is easily taken 
— and our masters will arm us, for this ignoble conflict, 
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not witli the ballot-box, but the bayonet. To this issue 
it is rapidly hastening ; and maiiy now, I doubt not, ivill 
still be living when this once vaunted experiment of self- 
government wiJI end in one of the sternest and most cor- 
rupt despotisms that ever overshadowed the earth. 
' Win,' did I say ? It is already ended in one of the 
most corrupt, and only not the most despotic govei-n- 
ment, in position, on the globe, because not yet fully 
armed to carry out its theory. This, beyond donbt, in- 
volves every power that appertiuns to unlimited author- 
ity. I know of no power which, according to the preva- 
lent theory of our institutions, can not be lawfully exer- 
cised by the national government, and as to its disposi- 
tion to stretch to the utmost its ai'm of authority, we 
need look only to the late, ' Compromise Acts,' as they 
are called — the blaekest and basest, in motives and in 
aims, that ever stained the records of civilized man. It 
will be incredible to posterity that tiiese most nefarious 
enactments were the work of Southern men; and yet it 
is most true. And equally ti-ue is it that the sole motive 
which moved them was the hope of place and plunder. 
Is it not amazing that every one of these 'compromises' 
(or, to call_ thern^ more properly), these swfenders of 
Southern rights, interests, and honor, have been volun- 
tarily tendered to the North by Southern representatives. 
These last — the most shameful, the most audacious, and 
by far the most dangerous of all, inasmuch as they have 
not only gi-ossly outraged the Constitution, but forever 
sealed the destiny of the Southern States — were com- 
menced, urged forward, and consummated with an eye 
single to the presidency. I thank God that the princi- 
pal actors have been consigned by the Baltimore Con- 
vention to that seclusion which their conduct so justly 
merited, while I deeply regret that any supposed neces- 
sity should have induced that Convention to recognize 
these infamous measures as a part of its 'platform.' I 
for one can never give countenance to them in any man- 
ner or form whatever. I agree, entirely and cordially, 
in the views contained m your letter. I shall vote for 
Mr.Pierce — from my personal knowledge and admira- 
tion of the man ; but never will I consent to acknowl- 
edge the validity of acts originating in treachery and 
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coiTuption, aad dooming the slaveholding states to cer- 
tain and irretrievable ruin ; for I hold it aa absolute des- 
tiny, that acta destroying the oquUibrium established- by 
the Constitntion, degrading one half of the states to the 
condition of colonies, conveiting a federative republic 
into a national consolidated despotism, recognizing pub- 
lic robbeiy as the true basis of popular sovei'eignty, and, 
above all (to us), damming back upon us our surplus slave 
property, can, by possibility, lead to no other result. 
The present temper of the North — the still rampant spir^ 
it of aggression and fanaticism — the supineness, if not 
cowardice of the South, with the increasing spirit of in- 
subordination on the part of our slaves, fill me with fear- 
ful apprehensions in regard to the future. God alone 
can educe good out of so much evil. 

" In regard to the presidency I sec no other bourse 
left us than the one you recommend. To trust the nSw 
unlimited powers of government in the hands of such a 
man as General Scott, with his absolute want of civil 
qualifications, combined with his Whig sympathies and 
associations, would, in my judgment, be an act of mad- 
ness. He would necessarily become the mere instrument 
of others, and these the most hostile to ns. They would 
soon bring him into their toUs, and we should hear, in 
brief time, thunders agdust the ' sedition' of whole states, 
as his late letter intimates. On the contrary, if we elect 
Mr. Pierce we shall secure a man of sense, of considera- 
ble experience in public a&irs, of sound Ji^ad, and (what 
is better still) sound kearti and one who, in the trials of 
the past, has proved himself far more reliable, in respect 
to our rights and safety, than the traitorous representa- 
tives who have staked our property and lives in exchange 
for an office. Tou know these men well enough, and I 
need not name them. I would this day rather trust my 
private property, my political rights, my peace and secu- 
rity, in the nands of Mr. Pierce than any Southern man 
who recommended or connived at the passage of the in- 
famous 'adjustment.' I say ' connived at,'' for there are 
many names in the negative on the Journal that ought to 
be put in the affirmative. Had you sounded the under- 
currents, as I did, and watched the course of individuals 
during the parturition of the monster, you would be able 
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to pnt your finger on many a caitiff and traitor whose 
names appear in the negative only 'bocanse they desire to 
cover the treason of Judas by the kiss of Judaa, But 
the end is not yet, as they -will find to their cost. They 
havG Bold MS out, it is true, but the thirty pieces of silver 
are not yet paid. Perhaps they may hereafter find the 
cord instead, and be made to ' play out the play' of their 
Glalilean exemplar. 

"It would afibrd mo much pleasure in my retirement 
to hear frequently from you ; for, besides yourself, there 
scarcely remains a single individual of distinction among 
old acquaintances who has withstood the blandishment 
of plaoe and plunder, and stood firmly np in support of a 
most sacred cause." 

1852. On the 13th of September the Southern-rights 
party of Alabama met in convention in Montgomery. 
Hon. Thomas 'VViUiams, the president thereof, submitted 
the following communication from General Quitman : 

" Monmouth, near Natchez, Sepfember 6th, 1852. 

" Deab Sir, — The mail of yesterday brought your let- 
ter of the 24th nit., requesting my Yiews upon several 
matters presented; and especially askmg responses to 
some interrogations inclosed. 

"Honored by the assurance which you give me that 
the Soathern-rights party of Alabama have unshalceii 
confidence in the existence of common feeling and senti- 
ment on Southern rights between them and myself, I 
can only-express my regret that the necessity of an im- 
mediate and prompt reply to reach yon in time will com- 
pel me to dispense with that full expression of my views 
which the importance of the subject, and my high respect 
for those who solicit my opinions, would render so desii'^ 
able to me. I shall therefore briefly respond, and refer 
you to the documents which I forward lierewith, viz.: 
An address written by me in 183i, my message to the 
special Legislature of this state in 1851, and my late pub- 
lished letter to the Democratic Central Committee, for a 
fuller exposition of my views on some of the subjects 
presented by your letter, 

"I rejoice to learn that the Southern-rights party of 
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Alabama etill retains its organization. An organized op- 
position to the despotic doctrines wbicli gave birth to the 
obnoxious compromise measures is indispensable to the 
safety of the South and the preservation of state rights. 
If the people of the whole South finally settle down into 
quiet acquiescence in the precedent set, and the eucroa^h- 
ments made by these aggressive measures, they will soon 
have nothing worth contending for. Their equality lost, 
their constitutional rights scoffed at, their institiitions 
branded with obloquy, their property not only placed 
without the pale of the protection ot the common gov- 
ernment, but its powerful agency used to render it more 
precarious and hazardous, and less valuable, and by these 
means their state credit impdred, their spirit broken by 
a sense of inferiority, and their confidence in themselves 
lost, they will gradually sink into hopeless dependence, 
and be content with holding their political rights, and 
their slave property, at the mercy of their more power- 



" Whether as an oi^anized party you shall enter into 
the presidential contest, is a question of policy which you 
alone can decide. If it he likely to give strength to the 
party or the cause, it should be done regardless of other 
consequences. But as I am pushed for tinie,I beg to re- 
fer you to my views on this subject communicated a few 
days since to one of your committee, Mr, Moore, in reply 
to a letter from him. I proceed to the interrogatories; 
my answers are : 

" 1st. The federal government has no right any where 
to interfere with tie institution of slavery in such man- 
ner as to impair the relation of master and slave. 
J"' 2d. A Citizen of the ITnited States, possessing slaves, 
has a right to carry them into the temtory belonging to 
the United States, and hold them there as property, and 
it is the duty of Congress, within their constitutional ju- 
risdiction, to pass such law as may be necessary to pro- 
tect such property as well as any other. When the com- 
mon government refuse such protection, it wonld disre- 
gard the objects which called it into existence. ,i 

"3d. The abuse, by Congress, of the power delegated 
to regulate commerce between the states, by interfering 
in any wise with the free transportation of slaves from 
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one slaveholding state to another, would be a violation 
of the spirit of the eompaet, so flagrant an insult to a por- 
tion of the sovereign states of the Union, and bo danger- 
ous to the harmony of the whole, as to demand the exec- 
utive veto to any. bill having sudi pui-pose. 

" 4th and 5th.]By sovereigTay I understand that polit- 
ical power which can ultimately control all other powers. 
This power in our system resides alone in the respective 
states, and not elsewhere. As sovereigns, the states have 
merely delegated to theii- state governments and to their 
common government certain specified powers to be ex- 
ercised for their benefit. These may be resumed by each 
sovereign at pleasure. There exists, however, a moral 
obligation on the part of each not to resume the powers 
delegated in the federal compact, unless the compact be 
violated by the other parties, or used to oppress the peo- 
ple. As this right of secession exists in the states, it 
wonld be as absurd on the part of the federal govern- 
ment to claim the right of using force to bringliaek a 
seceding state, as to attempt by force to hring a neigh- 
boring state, Mexico, for instance, into the Unioiu] 

" 6th. Whenever a duly-organized Territory shall take 
steps for admission into the Union as a state, and shall 
prefer to recognize African slavery in her Constitution, 
the President or other public officer, opposing it on that 
ground, would deserve impeachment, for a violation of 
the clear intent of the Constitution. 

" 7th. Congress having taken jurisdiction over the 
subject of the extradition of furtive slaves, it would now 
be a fraud on the slaveholding states to repeal or impair 
the efficiency of the furtive Save law. 

" I have thus, out ofrespect for the committee, and a 
sincere desire to promote a cause with which I feel Iden- 
tified, briefly answered your inquiries. 

"You will meet in" convention on the anniversary of a 
day when Southern as well as Korthern blood flowed 
freely, to acquire the rich and broad domain of which we 
have been plundered. On that day, amid a sheet of 
flame, and in the very face of thirty pieces of artillery, 
the Palmetto banner was^rs^ planted on the gates of 
Mexico. 

" May Providence guide your councils and smile upon 
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your patriotic endeavors. I am with you heart and 
soul, but I desire no otlier position than a place in the 
ranks. 

"With the highest respect, your fellow-citizon, 

" J. A. QulTSIAK. 
"Thos. Williams, Esq." 

The following report was then unanimously adopted: 

"The committee of two from each connty, to which 
was referred the report of the executive committee and 
sundry resolutions, submit the following: 

" The nominees of the Whig and Democratic parties 
for the presidency having failed to answer the interrog- 
atories propounded to them, the Southern-rights party of 
Alabama can not with consistency vote for either. We 
believe it to be the trae policy of the Southern-rights 
party to nominate a ticket which shall at once embody 
Its sentiments and presei-ve its organization. We there- 
fore recommend the nomination of Ex-gov. Geoege M. 
Troup, of Georgia, for thopresidency,andGen.JoHiTA. 
QurratAM, of Mississippi, for the vice-presidency. These 
gentlemen are known to be true to the rights of the 
South, and are eminently worthy of the support of South- 



In the existing state of parties this nomination was 
considered only as a complimentary recognition of Quit- 
man's eminent merits and services. Gen. Pierce was 
elected by a large majority. 

1853. In June Quitman attended a convention at Mem- 
phis called to deliberate over the commercial and other 
interests of the South and West, upon which the protect- 
ive tariff and other sectional legislation of Congress had 
long acted injuriously. 

One of the most graphic orators our country has pro- 
duced summed up his objections to the protective prin- 
ciple in a single line : "It claims for Congi'ess the pow- 
er of organizing the labor of the country." This is the 
power of controlling the mind and the muscles of every 
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citizen — of employing his time, hia strength, hia ability, 
and his capital, according to the wisdom, the caprice, or 
the folly of the government — of coufiscatmg the shipg 
of the merchant for the benefit of the wool-grower — of 
driving the farmer from his field into the manufactory — 
of starving one portion of society that another may be- 
come opulent. 

If Congress can regulate the labor of the country ac- 
cording to the character of the laborer, may it not dis- 
tinguish between the labor of a slave and the labor of a 
freeman ? In fact, has it not already done so ? The 
protective principle is an extortion from slave labor. 
Although the tariff laws are general in their terms, their 
operation is uniformly partial and sectional. Most of the 
manufactories are in one section; the staples that feel 
the severity of the law are in another section; and it is 
practically much the same as if Congress, intending to 
support the government by a direct tax, should levy it 
upon ail slaves within the United States. The tariff 
laws may not be so decisively exclusive, but they ap- 
proximate it. Thoy, in a measure, separate the South- 
ern States from the rest of the TTnion. They select the 
slaveholder as their victim. They operate to the injury 
of every man, woman, and child in the South. 

Look ai-ound at the decay and poverty which, in spite 
of our enormous exports, are visible in parts of the 
Southern States. Onr immense annual income is not ex- 
pended in luxurious living, nor in magnificent buildings, 
nor in public improvements and gigantic enterprises with 
a view to future improvements. Where does it go ? 
With the cheapest labor, the finest climate, the most fer- 
tile lands, and the four great staples, cotton, sugar, to- 
bacco, and rice, the South is the poorest section of the 
United States. Why is this? Can any one assign any 
other cause than the operation of unwise and partial 
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revenue laws? To these wo attribato, in a great meas- 
ure, the declension of the South and the prosperity of 
the North. 

New Eogland ia our opposite in every thing. A black 
and wintry sky frowns upon a sterile and rock-bonnd 
Boil. Her forest, compared with outb, ia a wood of 
dwarfs. Industry, and science, and labor, and capital are 
indispensable there to production. Nothing comes spon- 
taneously or kindly ; and ivith all the caressing and pam- 
pering, she never produces enough for her own consump- 
tion. Her factories wonld stop, and her operatives starve 
but for the fleecy staple and the cereal crops of the 
South. Winter binds up her water power, and her riv- 
ers and canals, four months in the year ; and the cost of 
fuel, much of which is brought from the South, diminish- 
es the profits of her steam-machinery. She relieves her- 
self every year of a redundant population by sending 
South for a living thousands of her stoutest-bodied men, 
and other thousands tempt seas the most remote, leaving 
at homo a large majority of females and consumers. 

Yet, in despite of all this annual expenditure of capital 
and productive labor, she is ahead of us in tho career of 
prosperity. Her population multiplies faster. She has 
ten school-houses where we have one. She has whole 
navies of merchantmen and lines of steam-ships. Where 
are ours? She has millions invested in insurance com- 
panies, in national stocks, and in the English funds. She 
buys from us our staples to sell them again, transformed 
into starch, maccaroni, arrow-root, biscuit, whisky, bran- 
dy, rum, candies, snuif, prints, cambrics, Lowells, and a 
thousand other fabrics, under the protection of a princi- 
ple which gives her a decided advantage in our markets 
ovei- the foreign manufacturer of the same articles. And, 
under this system, she grows rich and richer, and more 
importunate and more exacting every year ; and in the 
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eame ratio we become poor, and more cringing and more 

Our Eevolntionary fathers rose in arms, at the hazard 
of property and life, to resist a tax not half so iinjust and 
oppressive. A single obnoxious law overthrew the ad- 
ministration of John Adams, a statesman bm-nished with 
the lustro of the Revolution, and surrounded and sup- 
ported by its ablest and bravest instruments. The leg- 
islative action of Virginia alone more than once rolled 
back the tide of federal aggression that thi-eatened to 
submerge and destroy the limited and strictly defined 
character of our government. But now, so much are 
we accustomed to encroachment — so di-illed to act as 
" hewers of wood and drawers of water" for the North 
— so much absorbed and distracted by their war on our 
institutions, which, imder the most insidious professions, 
tiiey continue to wage, that we scarcely see, or, if seen, 
wo dare not denounce the colossal evil which has so long 
pressed us to the ground. We see, and we are ready to 
resist, the flaming brand that fanaticism levels at our m- 
stitutjons, but we do not perceive that the protecitvi! 
SYSTEM is a fiend, in the shape of a trusted domestic, who 
drugs our food and our cup, and slowly, but surely, drMna 
away our vitaUty.* 
This monster haunts us like a phantom in all the oecu- 

« Gouvcrneur Morris, a great staf osman of New York, writing to 
Kandolph Harrison, of Tilginia, conclnJes a strong conaemnalion of 
the profeelive sjstem tlins : " Yon can not hare manofactories. We 
can. Wo already hare some, and shall soon have many poor chil- 
dren, who can be put up to march backward and forward with a spin- 
wng-jcnny, till theu are old enough to learnie drtmkai-ds or prostitutes " 
— Spaxks's Life of Morris, rol. iii., p. 351. This is not a Soothed 
sentiinent ; no Southerner would speak thus of the free lahorera of the 
Horth. But it was deliberately uttered bj a man of great capital, 
talents, and inflnence, deeply interested in aU that concerned New- 
York, and was deliberately published by a distinpiished citizen of 
Massachusetts, a pot of Harvaid University, who did not scruple to 
alter the expressions and suppress the opinions of Washiiigton when- 
erer they conflicted with liis taste or '•■ *' '- 
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pations of life ; is a tax on our labor and on oar pleas- 
ures ; drives us from our fields, u,nd, like the obscene 
birds of Virgil, pollutes even our feasts. 

ProfeBsing loyalty to the Union — which implies a de- 
fense of the South against the fanaticism of the North — 
the government supports a system which effectually 
strengthens the party it proposes to rebuke, and cripples 
the party it promises to defend. There is just this dif- 
ference. The Abolitionist would rob us of our slaves ; 
the government will let us retain them, but contrives to 
dimmish the profits of their labor, well knowbg that thus 
the institution itself is sapped. So they each accomplish, 
by different means, the same end — the ruin of the slave- 
holder. 

1853. In July, Gen. Quitman revisited his native place, 
Rbinebeck, where he was received with military ceremo- 
nies and a generous enthusiasm. 

Mom the M T. Jfferald. 

" The arrival of Major General John A. Quitman hav- 
ing become known, citizens of the towns of Ked Hook 
and Rbinebeck, formerly the town of Rbinebeck, assem- 
bled en masse, to the number of several hundred, at the 
hotel of Stephen Lasher, in the village of Red Hook, to 
welcome the gallant general at the place of his nativity. 
A committee was hastily organized, consisting of Wil- 
liam Chamberlain, Jacob Benner, and James B, Fisk, of 
Red Hook, and Ambrose Wager and Gouverneur TUlott^ 
son, of Rbinebeck, to wait on the distinguished and gal- 
lant general, who in a short time returned and presented 
him m the large dining-hall of the hotel, where he was 
received, on the part of his old friends and neighbors, by 
John Elsoffer, Esq., and welcomed in the following man- 
ner. A sketch only can be given. He said : 

" ' Sir, — I have the honor, in behalf of the citizens of 
the towns of Red Hook and Rbinebeck, spontaneously 
assembled, to tender you a cordial and heartfelt welcome 
to the place of your nativity. The associations connect- 
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ed with the name of Quitman in this vicinity, owing to 
the liigh respect felt for your honored father, and asso- 
ciations of a more recent occurrence connected with the 
name of Gen. John A. Quitman, mate a visit from you 
to tho place of your nativity highly interesting to us. 
There are many within the hearing of my voice who 
knew you personally from your youth, and many remem- 
ber that you, when comparatively but a stripling, with 
a satchel under your arm, but with a stout heart and a 
fixed determination, went out from among us and trav- 
ersed the Alleghanies alone and on foot. Stretching to 
the outskirts of civilization, you entered into tho broad 
and fertile vaDey of the West, and, planting yourself in 
the State of Mississippi, you conducted an honorable pro- 
fessional business, acquiring, by your industry and tal- 
enta, such a standing that the people of that state con- 
feiTed on yon the highest offices in their gift, both exec- 
utive and judicial. Su', we rejoiced at your success. We 
hail you this evening also as a soldier and a patriot, who, 
at a eacrifice of domestic and private enjoyments, has 
defended the honor and dignity of our beloved country. 
The country witnessed your mflitary career with pride — 
the friends of your youth looked on with great anxiety 
and high hope, traversing with you the sandy plmns of 
Mexico under a tropical sun, passing through their 
mountain gorges, surrounded by an insidious foe, de-' 
molishing the strongholds and fortresses of the enemy, 
scattering their armies, and taking possession of their 
cities. Yes, sir, and it was our joy that the volunteer 
brigade under command of General Quitman first enter- 
ed the city of Monterey, and bore the heat of the battle 
at the storming of Chapultepec, first broke down the 
Belen gate, and that your foot, sir, was the fii'st Amer- 
ican foot that entered the city of Mexico, and that by 
your orders the stars and stripes of our glorious Un- 
ion were unfurled from the Halls of the Montezumas. 
(Cheers.) Sir, we are proud of the fame you have won ; 
we love the men who love their country; we love to 
honor the men who stand by and honor their country. 
He ssad there were many subjects to which he would 
like to advei-t. During an absence of ■ thirty-four years 
many changes had been wrought in his native state — 
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the unparalleled growth of our cities and villages — the 
works of internal improvement carried on mainly by in- 
dividual enterprise — the progress in agriculture, church- 
es, and schools, those great nurseries of freemen — all must 
convince him that the gentler arts of peace had not been 
neglected at home -while he had been abroad rearing for 
himself a world-wide fame. He ag^n welcomed him as 
a citizen hj adoption of a Southern state, and though pet- 
ty jealousies might arise for a time, yet the intelligent 
men of the North, and the chivalrous men of the South, 
with an eye to the peculiar interests of each sovereign 
state, and the reserved rights of each, would preserve 
the Constitntion and the Union.' (Cheers.) 

" When the enthusiasm subsided, General Quitman re- 
sponded in substance as follows : 

"He expressed the deep emotion with which he now, 
after bo long an absence from his native place, received 
the welcome congratuhitions of the friends of his child- 
hood, and of those whose fathers had been the friends 
of Ms honored father. The tide of early recollection 
which overwhelmed Iiim rendered him unable to respond 
to the complimentary address which had just been ut- 
tered by hia honored friend, the playmate and compan- 
ion of his early days. The allusions of his friend Tiad 
been so personal, that he would be excused in adverting 
for a moment to himself. He had gone forth from his na- 
tive place thirty-four years since a portionless adventurer, 
armed only with the stem energies, the untiring Industry 
and persevferaoce, and the good principles which the fa- 
thers of this good old county of Dutchess had imparted 
to their children. Success had crowned his efforts, as 
well in his professional as In his civil and military career. 
Through the vicissitudes of an eventful life, In his contest 
for professional reputation, for civil distinction, and for 
military fame, his energies had been aroused, his ambi- 
tion stimulated, and his heart nerved by the fond hope 
that his name would be honorably mentioned around the 
firesides of those who now stood about him. In all his 
wanderings his heart often reverted to the scenes which 
now surrounded him — to this fair land, unsurpassed in 
the beauty of its quiet rural landscapes, skirted by pic- 
turesque mountain outline which bounds the western 
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horizon. Nowhere was there a fairer land or a better 
people. He then adverted to the late war, in which he 
had borne a part. Glorious as were its results, he pre- 
ferred to contemplate it in its effects upon the public 
opinion of other countries. It Lad been said by those 
who profess to distrust the efficiency of our free and lib- 
eral system of government, that while it must be admit- 
ted that it was well ad^ted to a state of peace, it would 
utterly feil in war. Well, we had been compelled to 
wage an aggressive war with a neighboring people ; the 
small standing army which it had been the pohcy of the 

fovemment to retain was inadequate to the emergency, 
'he President issued his call for volunteers. At once 
two hundred thousand men, from all parts of the coun- 
try, offered their services. The contest was, who should 
be permitted to go and who obUged to remain. Less 
than one tenth of this number were required and accepts 
ed into the service. They proved themselves not only 
men but soldiers. He said it had been his lot to com- 
mand principally volunteei-s during the war, and it gave 
him pleasure and pride to say that on many occasions 
they nad shown themselves not inferior to veteran regu- 
lars. It was a volunteer brigade that had burst through 
the strong defenses of Monterey, and it was the volun- 
teer division, associated with a brigade of regulars, that 
had first entered the imperial city of Mexico and planted 
upon its capitol the glorious stars and stripes of onr 
country. (Cheers.J Who will now say that our insti- 
tutions are not adapted to a state of war as well as of 
peace ? We have secured the respect of Europe, even 
our great commerci^ rival England — that great power 
upon whose empire it is swd the sun never sets — now 
treats us with respectful civility. (Cheers.) Yes, ho 
said, John Bull is polite to Young America. (Three 
cheers.) The valor of our citizen soldiers has secured 
peace with aUnations. We are safe from dangers abroad. 
He next alluded to other dangers that menaced our sys- 
tem of government. To avoid them was our duty, to 
presei-ve our institutions in their purity. The great fea- 
ture of our system, which distinguishes it from former 
republics, is its federative principle ; it is not a consoli- 
dated government, and he trusted it never would be. It 
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consists of sovereign states, by ■whom as sovereign com- 
munities the powers delegated in the Constitution have 
been conferred upon the general government, and no oth- 
er. An absorption of the rights of the states would as 
certainly destroy that Constitution, and with it the Union 
which it established, as would the separation of the states. 
We of the South have domestic institutions dissimilM' 
from those of the North ; we know that in the federal 
system we are in the minority ; we can not intmst the 
control of our peculiar policy to those who do not under- 
stand it, and therefore may have prejudices against it, as 
you would not intrust yours to us. We ask not to in- 
terfere with yours ; wo demand only that we should be 
permitted to regulate our own. Our safety, as wo are in 
a minority, requires us, therefore, in accordance with the 
trae principles of the Constitution, to insist upon the 
strict preservation of the reserved rights of the states. 
A sacred regard to these principles will alone preserve 
the Union; a systematic disregard of them may destroy 
it. Let us preserve our glorious Union. Standing here 
among his countrymen, a native of the Empire State, yet 
owing his allegiance to, and bound by interest, inclina- 
tion, and gratitude to a noble and gallant Southern state, 
in whose bosom he had cast his lot, it was his duty, as a 
candid and honorable man, to say here to the men who 
rule the destinies of this mighty state, that this Union 
can only be preserved by a sacred adherence to the mu- 
tual engagements entered into between the states in the 
formation of the Constitution. From what ho had seen 
and heard ho believed this to be the prevailing sentiment 
in this the honored county of his birth, and among those 
stern freemen who surrounded him, who knew how to 
defend their rights as well as to abstain from violating 
the rights of others. (Cheers.) He concluded with 
again returning his thanks for his hearty welcome. (En- 
thusiastic cheers.) 

" When the gallant general had concluded his remarks, 
of which the above is but a meagre outline, Nelson 
Barnes, a volunteer in the New York regiment, was in- 
troduced by Mr. Elseffer to General Quitman, The gen- 
eral gave him a shake with both hands. Their congratu- 
lations were hearty and earnest. After a personal intro- 

voL.n.— I 
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duction to all who had come to testify their respect, 
Eev. Dr. Strobel submitted a few congratulatory re- 
marks, alluding to his position as successor to and pastor 
of the congregation of the honored Fi-ederick H. Quit- 
man, D.D. ; to the fact that he had succeeded the honor- 
ed guest of the evenmg in his early instruction through 
several schools — it was true, about ten years his junior ; 
and, as if to increase the interest between them, he had 
become a member of a literary society founded by the 
general, all which rendered the present meeting highly 
interesting ; and in every relation in which he had heard 
his name mentioned, the same gallant, noble, and honor- 
able bearing which so highly adorns his mature yeaps 
was accorded to him in youth. 

" Gouvemeur Tillottson, Esq., on the part of a delega- 
tion who had arrived from the village of Rhinebeck, was 
introduced, who alluded to the distinguished civil and 
military career of Gien. Quitman, the claims that the cit- 
izens of his native place held on him, and the respect 
they bore for his name and fame, and that, though he 
had by adoption become a gallant son of the South, their 
confidence in him was unshaken, inasmuch as he asked 
only constitutional and civil rights — rights guaranteed by 
the mutual compact; if he asked less their confidence in 
him would be impaired. But because he was true to 
the place of his adoption, he beUeved him to be so to the 
place of his nativity; that his adopted and his native 
state alike bad claims on him, and the country at large, 
and those duties were best discharged by preserving 
the rights of each sovereign state inviolate, and raising 
high over the head of sectional and petty feeling the feA- 
erative, civil, and constitutional rights of our great char- 
ter and of the Union. To which Gen. Quitman heartily 
responded, and begged him to testify to the delegation 
whom he represented, and to his old friends in Rhine- 
beck, considerations of esteem and regard. 

" The party partook of a collation, and about ten o'clock 
the gallant general was conducted to his rooms. Thus 
closed one of the most interesting and gratifying inter- 
views that has ever been had by the people of this vicin- 
ity." 

The chief motive that prompted this visit to New 
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York at this period was to concert avrangementB for 
the liberation of Cuba. He had long been earnestly ap- 
pealed to by natives of the island, deeply interested in 
its prosperity, and anxious to strike for its political free- 
dom, to give to that sacred cause the aid of his name 
and his talents. The cause was near hie heart ; he felt 
for the oppressed ; and, in bis judgment, Cuba was close- 
ly connected with the fortunes of bis own country. He 
entered warmly into the entei-prise, meaning carefully to 
alist^D from violating the laws of the United States or 
existing treaties with Spain,* 

In pursuance of his mission he visited Wew Tork, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washington, and other points. 
His designs were fi-ankly communicated to distinguished 
persons at the seat of government, and he left there 
with the distinct impression upon his mind not only that 
he had their sympathies, but that there could be no pre- 
text for the intervention of the federal authorities. He 
left the capital buoyant with hope, and during the year 
devoted his energies to the cause. He was spoken of 
again in connection with the Senate, but took no part in 
the matter. 

♦ One of Ilia most intimate friends, Wm.P.Mellen, Esq., of Nat- 
chez, thas writes mo; "I presume you are familiar Hith Quitman's 
position as to Cuba. He made all his arrangements to aroid any in- 
fringement of the laws. He never intended, as he often aasured me, 
to Tiolate tJie laws. Although he might leave the United States be- 
fore hostilities commenced on the island, he did not intend to disem- 
bark before there had been a formal declaration of independence. 
This was for two purposes — to forestall the emancipation of the ne- 
groes threatened by Concha, and to place himself in the position of 
Lafayette when he Innded on our shores. The priority of hosEililies 
before embarking would have been the only difference. The down- 
trodden and fbeble Cuban re<{nired immediaie aid. 

"Of all the men whom I have ever known, Quitman was the most 
law-abiding. When I was a member of his company, the Fenoibles, 
immediately after its organization, he impressed the dnty of submit- 
ting to and enforcing the laws on all suitable occasions, and so earn- 
estly that I never forgot his lessons ; not do 1 believe that any mem- 
ber of the company was ever engaged in or sanctioned any disrespect 
of the laws." 
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1854. At the April term of the United States Circuit 
Court for the Eastern District of Louisiana, Judge Camp- 
bell charged the grand jury at great length in reference 
to the neutrality laws. On the 19th of June they re- 
quested tlie court to have Bummonecl before them, as 
■witnesses, John Henderson, Sen,, Samuel J. Peters, P. 
Sauve, A. L. Saunders, J. S. Thrasher, and John A. Quit- 
man. On the 1st of July the grand jury came into 
court with the names of the three last, who had refused to 
testify before them. The grand jury likewise presented 
an elaborate report upon the subject of their investiga- 
tion. On the same day, Messrs. Saunders, Thrasher, and 
Quitman, being present in court, were called upon by the 
conrt to show cause why they should not be required to 
cuter into recognizance to observe, for the term of nine 
months, the laws of the United States in general, and 
specially the act of Congress approved April 20th, 1818. 

The matter was argued by General Quitman for him- 
eelf in person, in behalf of the others by eminent comi- 
sel. The order of the court was made on the same day. 
It recited the statements of the grand juiy, and con- 
cluded with the mandate that each of the above-named 
parties be required to enter into a recognizance in the 
penal sum of $3000 to observe the laws, etc., and espe- 
cially the act of 1818, for the term of nine months, and 
remain in the custody of the marshal until they comply 
with the order. 

On the 3d of July, the court, reciting the fact that the 
said persons had not entered into the required recogni- 
zance, ordered that a mittimus be issued, and that they be 
committed until they complied with, the order of the 
court. 

Under this order they were arrested by the marshal.* 

• J. M. Kennedy, Esq., of New Orleans. He conducted Messrs. 
Qoittnan and Thrasher to iheir quarters at ihe City Hotel, and at the 
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Quitman was disposed to go to jai! ; but his friends, on 
the plea of other and iiigher duties in reserve for him, 
prevailed on him to give bond. The parties appeared 
and entered into recognizances, and were discharged. 

Some -weeks thereafter Gen. Quitman arraigned the 
conduct of the presiding judge through the columns of 
the New Orleans Delta : 

"Judge John A. Campbell.— TWs gentleman, who 
lately presided in the United States Circuit Court at 
New Orleans, appears to have come to the South full of 
zeal to ferret out some infraction of the neutrality laws. 

" Upon taking the bench, he announced that he would 
hold his court open for six months, if necessary, to pre- 
vent our people from juding their neighbors of Cuba to 
shake off the grinding despotism of Spain. He seemed 
desirous of correcting the common error into which the 
best men of our countiy had fellen, that there was nei- 
ther crime nor dishonor in individuals advocating and 
aiding the extension of American institutions on this 
continent, by the same means by which they were estab- 
lished in our country — by revolution. He held that 
those who contributed money to such a purpose were 
criminal, and those who, by speeches, incited ' incautious 
young men' to take part in such enterprises were ' most 
criminal.' 

" Repeated charges were made to the grand jury, and 
when, after diligent inqxiiry, they reported to the court 
briefly, that they could find no infraction of the laws, 
Judge Campbell sent them back again, with instructions 
to make a fiiller and more detailed report, with a view, 
as it afterward appeared, of giving color to his subae- 
quent arbitrary proceedings. 

"Upon the coming in ol^ the desired report, the judge, 
who, Uiroughout, seemed to be famiiiar with the secrets 
of the jury-room, stated that he should direct a copy to 
be transmitted to the secretary of state at Washington, 
social dinner whicli soon followed, being called on for a Bentiment, 
gave the following imprompni — "Cuba; 

" We'll buy or fight, but to our shore well lash her ; 
If Spain won't sel^ well then turn in and ihrash-her." 
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an^, without any affidavit, charge, or accusation o 
against us, ordered Mr. Thrasher, Dr. Saunders, and ray- 
Be\{, severally, to enter into recognizances, with sureties, 
to ohserve the laws of the United States in general, and 
the neutrality laws in particular, for the space of nine 
months. 

" Upon my refusal to comply with this illegal demand, 
I was committed to the custody of the marshal, and aft- 
erward directed to be imprisoned in the Parish Jail of 
New Orleans for nine months, 

"After the final adjoui'nment of the coui-t, I entered 
into the required recognizance, under the following pro- 
test, made before the clerk of the court in the presence 
of witnesses : 

" ' I regard the order of Judge Campbell, one of the 
justices of the Supreme Court of the United States, re- 
quiring me to give bond and security that I will, for the 
space of nine months, obser\'e the laws of the United 
States in general, and especially the so-called Neutrality 
Act of 1818, as an nneonstitutional, illegal, and arbitrary 
exercise of power. I refused a voluntary obedience to 
it, because I deemed it my duty not to yield, upon a 
mere demand, my sacred rights as an American citizen. 
I am now, by the order of the same judge, a close pris- 
oner in the hands of the marshal. I yield to this illegal 
demand only because I have no appeal from a power 
which, practically, is absolute and irresponsible. 

" ' Under duress of punishment, and with a solemn 
protest against the assumption of power claimed by the 
aforesaid judge in this case, I am compelled to sign this 
bond or recognizance. 

" ' (Signed), 3". A. QuirMAN. 

" ' Nev7 Orleans, Jnly 3i3, 185*.' 

"Judge Campbell, finding that public opinion con- 
demned Tiis arbitrary and oppressive acts, has recently 
caused to be published in the Delta a written opinion, 
differing essentially from that orally delivered by him in 
court at the time of his demanding recognizances from 
Mr. Thrasher, Dr. Saunders, and myself. 

"Until tho appearaflce of this posthumous opinion,! 
had no intention of appearing before the public, content 
to leave the imputations attempted to be cast upon me 
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and many good and patriotic citizens to the test of timo 
and the good, honest sense of the great mass of our coun- 
trymen, who, however they may be divided in opinion on 
questions of temporary policy, will not, on great and in- 
teresting questions, fail to distingtrish between right and 
wrong, though timid, time-serving politicians, and phari- 
s^cai professors of national morality, with selfish pur- 
poses, may conspire to mystify the question and delude 
the public mind. 

" Had Judge Campbell, in bis posthumous opinion — 
the after-birth of an uneasy mind — confined himself to 
the facts as they were, however odious his opinions may 
have been to every sound idea of the constitutional rights 
and liberty of the citizen, I would have left them to the 
criticism of an enlightened republican bar, and to the se- 
rious reflection of the statesmen of a free people ; but I 
regret to say that Ms statement of the facts is so entire- 
ly destitute of foundation in truth as to be libelous, and 
to compel me reluctantly to deny them through the same 
channel by which they were propagated. 

"■I have said that this posthumous ' opinion' difiers in 
toto from the oral opinion delivered by the judge in 
court in my presence and that of a number of gentlemen 
in attendance. It is due to myself to say that, had any 
of the statements upon which I shall comment been made 
in my presence, they would have been contradicted on 
the spot in as strong terms as my respect for the court 
would have permitted. 

"But inasmuch aa this opinion has first recently' been 
brought to light through the press, I have no choice but 
to expose this judicial manufacture of facts by the same 
means. I again repeat that I do not now intend to pre- 
sent to the public the side-bar efforts of Judge Camjpbell 
to influence the grand jury to find bills against the friends 
of Cuban independence, nor will I comment upon the 
legal argument of his opinion, except to say that it ia 
obscure, evasive, and sometimes disingenuous. Its lead- 
ing feature is a studied effort to show the existence of 
arbitrary power in a federal judge to imprison citizens at 
his pleasure — a power which he claims to derive, not 
from the Constitution of the United States nor the laws 
thereof, but from the common law of England and from 
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monarchical precedents. For this I refer to hia publish- 
ed opinion. My purpose is to show briefly his perver- 
sion and misrepresentation of the facts, and to defend 
myself against charges and insinuations contained in the 
published opinion, which were wholly unsupported by the 
evidence, and are not true. 

_ " 1. To give dignity and consequence to his assump- 
tion of power, Judge Campbell heads his publication 
with the title, 'United States of America vs. John A. 
Quitmao.' 

" Why this heading, unless to insinuate that there was 
a prosecution pending against me ? How, there was no 
such case in court. No charge, no accusation, no affida- 
vit of any offense ; nothing of the bind of record. The 
case was made by Judge Campbell ; it grew out of his 
opinion. My name is not even contained in the grand 
jury's report. Judge Campbell alone is my accuser ; he 
made the case and gave it a name. 

"There was neither charge, accusation, nor complmnt 
against me by the government. There being no such 
entitled case, why, unless to convey a false impression, 
waa such title assumed to the published opuiion ? 

"2, The first line of the published opinion of Judge 
Campbell is not true. It recites, 'This case originated 
in a requisition by the court upon the defendant to show 
cause why he should not give bond,' etc. Now, I assert 
that no such requisition or rule was ever served on me. 
There is none on record ; no such rule was ever made. 
The first order of record in regard to myself was a pos- 
itive order, requiring me to give a recognizance, with 
sureties, that I would observe the laws of the United 
States, etc., and, upon my prompt refusal to do so, it was 
followed by an order of commitment to the custody of 
the marshal, and afterward by an order of close confine- 
ment in the Parish Jdl for nine months. 

" 3. The third statement in Judge Campbell's publish- 
ed opinion which I shall notice may be true, but, if so, it 
exhibits a proceeding not creditable to the dignity and 
impartiality of a court of justice. He says that, ' at the 
time the report was made,' my name ' was returned with 
others who had declined to answer the interrogatories 
of the jury.' I doubt this fact, because it does not ap- 
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pear in the published report of the grand jury, and I 
Know of no other report made by them. If my name, 
then, was returned, I pray to ask, by whom ? Was this 
return secretly made? In writing, or verbally? "Was 
it at the instsmce of the court ? None of these questions 
are met in Judge Campbell's published opinion, and no 
allusion to my name is made in the published report of 
the grand jury, I had not then declined to answer any 
question. I so stated in open court. There is some 
mystery attending these transactions, and, unless explain- 
ed. Inference will be drawn not favorable to the impar- 
tiality of the court. 

" 4. The opinion again states ' that a printed statement 
of the facta which had occurred while he (I) was before 
the grandjury has been filed.' Filed wliere? bywhom? 
by whose authority? How did a 'printed statement' 
get on file ? This important link in the chain of facts 
—deemed suificient by Judge Campbell to aathorize the 
imprisonment of a citizen for nine montlis — deserves 
some notice. WDl the public credit it that this ' printed 
statement' referred to by him, in his labored opinion, was 
the following jeu d'eaprit of the accomplished editor of 
the Delta, published in bis morning paper of the 30th of 
June? 

" ' Our description of the interview between General 
Quitman, the suspected head and front of the filibuster 
offenders, did not do full justice to the scene. We there- 
fore reproduce it in a fuller and more accurate form. 
The general appeared before the grand jury on Wednes- 
dajr ailemoon — one of the hottest afternoons ever ex- 
perienced in New Orleans — as cool and calm as an au- 
tumnal eve. He was received with great courtesy and 
consideration. There could not have been a more stud- 
ied respect and politeness in a coterie of European di- 
plomatists which assembled for purposes the reverse of 
amicable. As soon as the parties were seated, and the 
ardor of their mutual admiration and respect had sub- 
sided into the requisite gravity and self-poesession of 
high officials charged with very important duties, the dis- 
trict attorney handed to the general a printed circular, 
which purported to contain a report of a meeting held 
at some unnamed place relative to the island of Cuba- 
I 2 
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and of certain eloquent speeches delivered on that occa- 
sion by certain alphabetical gentlemen. The general 
very coolly inspected this document, after which he was 
asked if he knew any thing about said meeting, or of 
any other meeting which contemplated any expedition or 
enterprise of a revolutionary character against the island 
of Cuba. Thereupon the general addressed the grand 
jury substantially as follows: 

"'" Gentlemen, — I have no knowledge of any act or 
speeches of the character referred to, or of any other con- 
templating a revolntionary movement in the island of 
Cuba, in which I liave not participated to as great an ex- 
tent as any other person. I have done nothing, however, 
which, in ray judgment, is lawless or dishonorable. My 
conscience is clear on these points. But, after the inter- 
pretations that have recently been ^ven to the law, I sub- 
mit it to your sense of honor,justice,andpropriety,if I 
can be expected to answer any questions relating to such 
movements or purposes." " Cert^nlynot," remarked sev- 
eral of the jurors. " If it is your pleasure, then, gentle- 
men, I will retire," said the general. " You can go," said 
the foreman, as if be regretted to part with the general ; 
and thereupon the gallant gentleman bowed himself out. 
Whether the grand__ inquest will base an indictment on 
this response of General Quitman, will be known when 
they come into court to-morrow.' 

"This humorous newspaper morceaii, it appears, was 
filed by Judge Campbell. Referring to it as a 'printed 
statement,' he says that ' it therein appears that, after 
being asked to ^ve an aeeount of the meeting alluded 
to in the circular, the witness (I) declined to ^ve informa^ 
tion, because his answering would criminate him.' 

" Now, the reader will perceive that the Delta's article 
does not hear out this assertion of Judge Cainpbell ; nor 
is it true in point of fact. I have never said, I could not 
say, that my answer to any inquiry would criminate me. 
TJnconscioua of any violation of law, or plots to do so, I 
could not suppose that I would criminate myself before 
any enlightened and unprejudiced tribunal. My posi- 
tion, according to this newspaper statement, which the 
judge had caused to be filed to ^ve it judicial sanctity, 
was this : that I was a participator in some acts and de- 
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signs having reference to a revolutionary movement in 
Cuba ; that these acts and designs were neither illegal 
nor dishonorable ; that, if so, they ivere entirely irrele- 
vant to the present inquiry into & breach of the laws. 
But if deemed illegal, which I denied, as a participator in 
them, I ought not to he questioned about them. The 
grand jury, concurriog in this sentiment, asked me no 
questions. In this particular, therefore, Judge Camp- 
bell, in his opinion, or indictment against me, states what 
is neither true by the ' printed statements,' nor in fact. 

" 5. The judge farther adduces, as testimony against 
me, the loose and vague charge, that 'the report of the 
grand jury is, that his (my) name has figured promi- 
nently with the rumored expedition.' The report states 
no such thing. My name is not therein mentioned. 
Judge Campbell, not under oath, has supplied it. 

" 6. In the next sentence of his opinion he descends 
from the dignity of a judge to become the retailer of 
petty scandal, by supposing that a speech referred to in 
the printed circular, '^perhaps might i>e attributed to the 
defendant (myself) without areal injustice, when the fact 
is ascertained that he would commit himself with an en- 
terprise like that set forth.' This language might better 
become a Solomon Swap in a horse-trade, than a judge 
of the Supreme Court presenting the facts upon which 
he concluded to deprive an American citizen of his liber- 
ty for nine months. Hia honor's train of argument is 
ttiis : Supposing it to be ascertained that I would con- 
nect myseif with some unknown enterprise, then, 'per- 
haps,' a certain speech found in a pnnted statement 
might, with some, but not i/reat injustice, be attributed^ 
to me. On such inferences and suspicions, presented 
with an obliquitj' leaving a doubt whether they are not 
said in jest and irony, depends the liberty of a freeman ! 

" 7. In connection with this subject Judge Campbell 
farther says : ' The defendant confessed the fact of a con- 
nection of a kind which rendered it a matter of impro- 
priety for the grand jury to press any question upon 
him relative to the details of the movement.' There is a 
palpable untruth in this insiimation; but it is worthy of 
a place in this opinion, which, throughout, as I have al- 
ready shown, garbles the facts, and mystifies them when 
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it does not wliolly misrepresent them. An honorable 
mind can find abundant reason why a grand jury should 
not inquire into hrelevant ma,lter8 which involved private 
confidence. But the reader will remark that the judge 
here admits the faot that no inquii-y was pressed upon 
me, when, in other portions of his opiniqn, he repeatedly 
asserts that I refused to answer on the ground ' that he 
(I) wotdd crindnaM himfi'f^^ 



. After proceeding with cautious art to cul! scraps 
from the report of the grand jury, this posthumona 
opinion proceeds to say : 'They [the grand jurors) /h»^ 
from other evidence that an expedition is on foot for the 
purpose of assisting a Cuban revolution, or of making a 
demonstration on the island." 

"The judge has evidently critically inspected the re- 
port, and it would be imcharitable to suppose that, as a 
lawyer, he does not know well that the word '■^nif is a 
technical word. It means a solemn presentation of a 
fact. Now the grand jurors have found ao such thing. 
They merely use the cautious phrase ' strongly incline to 
the opinion ;" they lean that way. They have not found 
an opinion, much less do they profess to find the fact ; 
and even this inclination of opinion is still farther quali- 
fied by their positive declaration that nothing like a 
military organization or preparation had been brought 
to their notice. How thoroughly the meanmg of the re- 
port is perverted by Judge Campbell, in this particular, 
the pubhe will judge by the following extract from the 
report of the grand jury: 'Although the grand jury 
strongly incline to the opinion that these meetings and 
collections of funds have for their end the organization 
of an expedition, either for the purpose of assisting in a 
Cuban revolution, or making a demonstration upon that 
island, yet the pjan, whatever it may be, seems altogether 
in the perspective ; and aware, as we are, that a great 
deal has been ssad and written about the extensive and 
formidable preparations on foot for the purpose of revo- 
lutionizing Cuba, we believe it has been very much over- 
rated and magnified, nothing like a military organization 
or preparation having been brought to our notice.' 

" 9. The opinion goes on to imply that I made an ar- 
gument. I neither had counsel, quoted authorities, nor 
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made an argument on the legal question, except to refer 
for my rights as a citizen and witness to the Coustitution 
of the United States. I desired to know whether any 
charge or accusation had been made against me, and if 
so, what was its nature, and by whom made ; and I de- 
nied the authority of a federal court to exercise any 
powers but such as were fiurly deducible from the third 
article of the Constitution. General Waul, of the New 
Orleans bar, it is true, at some stages of the proeeediugs, 
appeared for Mr. Thrasher and Dr. Saunders. 

" 10. When tho judge, in a subsequent portion of his 
opinion, says, ' The assertion is direct and positive that 
his answer will implicate him in a prosecution or for- 
feiture,' if he refers to me, he states what is wholly gra- 
tuitous, and without the least foundation in fact. If in- 
tended as a quotation, he has strangely omitted the usual 
quotation marks, which he has studiously preserved even 
when disconnected sentences from the report of the 
grand jury are inserted. 

"11. The fact stated in the opinion, that I had de- 
clared my inability, from some undisclosed connection 
with those engaged, ' of affording information of prac- 
tices involving a breach of tho neutrality laws,' is also a 
misrepresentation. I made no such declaration, but 
more than once declared that I knew of no practices in- 
volving a breach of the laws. 

" 12. In fine, Judge Campbell, in his manifesto, refers 
to bis leading witness, public rumor, ' that brazen-mouth- 
ed monster, with her hundred tongues.' 

'"Public rumor,' says he, 'has attached suspicion to 
the name of the defendant, according to the certificate.' 
This, concluding sentence may be considered the sum- 
ming up or recapitulation of the evidence on which my 
character is to be assailed byajudicial libel, and my lib- 
erty restrained for nine months. 

" ' Pubhc rumor,' aided by her fit associate, John A. 
Campbell, is engaged in trumpeting to tho world that 
suspicion attaches to my name. Suspicion of what? 
Of being the open advocate of state rights, strict con- 
struction, free trade, direct taxation, the remodeling of 
the federal judicial system, the limitation of the tenure 
of office of the federal judges, and their election by the 
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people? Suspicion of having aided and abetted the in- 
dependence and annexation of Texas, and the conquest 
of Mexico ? Suspicion of never having faltered in the 
defense of Southei'n rights and of the equality of the 
states ? Of admiring American institutions, and desir- 
ing their extension over this continent? Suspicion of 
cordially bating the stupid and barbarous despotism of 
Spain over the people of Cuba? Of planning, in con- 
junction ivith other patriotic citizens, some lawful meas- 
ures to aid an oppressed people to overthrow a tyranni- 
cal and usurping government, and thus averting from 
ourselves and our children the dii-e calamity which would 
befall us if the cherished European policy of estabUshing 
a hostile negro or mongrel empire on our borders, at the 
very mouth of the great outlet of the Southwestern 
States, should be carried into execution? Of doubting 
the ability or disposition of our^ common government, 
distracted alreadjr by the slavery question, lo remedy 
the impending evil ? 

"If such suspicions attach to my name, before the 
world I confess myself liable to the honor or reproach 
which belongs to them. If, however, Judge Campbell 
means to insinuate that suspicions dishonorable to me 
attach to my name, he but adds a falsehood to the many 
misrepresentations of facts contained in his published 
opinion. Suspicion to my name! The name is Saxon. 
It means freeman. It has never been disgraoed by false- 
hood, cowardice, or base truckling to power. May those 
who inherit it be ever worthy to bear it, by opposition 
to aU pohtical despotism, and by stern, unyielding resist- 
ance to tyranny, whether boldly attempted to be enforced 
by the bayonet, or slyly and stealthily by the pei-version 
of judicial powers. J. A. Quitmah. 

"Monmouth, August 15th, 1854." 

General Quitman to Thomas Seed. 

"Monmouth, Angust 24th, I8S4, 
"Deak Sib, — Your kind letter of the 15th was very 
gratifying to me. To find those who have known me so 
long and so well giving their hearty approbation to my 
course at a time when so many phavisaical professors of 
national morality individually reflect upon it is truly con- 
soling. I do not wonder that you, as a lawyer, educated 
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to revere the safeguards which are thrown around the 
liberty of the citizen, slioiild condemn the course of 
Judge Campbell. It was even woi-se and more arbitrar 
ry than has been represented in the public press. Aware 
of the general condemnation of hia positions in my case, 
he has recently published a long and labored written 
opinion, in which I am sorry to say that he grossly mis- 
states ijie fa«ts. This has compelled me to come out 
with an answer in which I handle the judge with sever- 
ity. It will be published in the Delta next week, and I 
will send you a copy. I owe you and my friends a debt 
of gratitude pei-sonally for the kind notice taien of me 
in your meeting. In another particular of vastly more 
moment, however, the movers in that meeting deserve 
praise. They have drawn public attention to the great 
question of our age and generation, the question wheth- 
er American or European policy shall prevdl on this 
continent. Of this great question, Cuba ia the battle- 
ground for its solution. The erection of a strong ne- 
gro or mongrel empire opposite to the month of the 
great outlet of the commerce of the Southwestern States, 
an empire included within the European scheme of the 
'balance of power,' would forever put a stop to Ameri- 
can progress and expansion on this continent, and very 
probably eventually crown their scheme by bringing 
about a dissolution of this Union. Wo are a strong peo- 
ple when united, but weak whenever the slavery ques- 
tion is started. Spain and her allies, by the possession 
of Cuba, have it in their power at all times to distract 
the United States with this question. We must disarm 
them of this power to injure us. How shall we do it ? 
I say by encouraging a revolution in Cuba. The moral 
influence of our example has always made the people of 
the island ripe for the movement. They only ask the 
assistMice of American intellect and American arms. 
Shall we be told that it is immoral or dishonorable in an 
American in his individual character to respond to such 
a call? Suppose the people of Cuba, groaning under 
the worst tyranny now known in the civilized world, 
should concert a revolution, gather the means, and invite 
me to aid them to lay the deep foundations of liberal in- 
stitutions and American principles in their country, would 
I perform my duty to God, to my country, to humanity. 
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and to civil freedom, were I to refuse to devote a portion 
of my life to such a cause ? Would the American citi- 
zen, seizing his rifle to strike the shackles of despotism 
from the minds and bodies of his neighbors of his own 
race, deserve censure or praise? 

" This question is not even an abstract one to us. The 
European policy is to establish near ua negi'o or mongi'el 
states. Such a result would be fatal to us. Our destiny 
is intertwined with that of Cuba. If slave institutions 
perish there they will perish here. Thus interested, we 
must act. Our government, already distracted vnth the 
slavery question, can not or will not act. We must do 
it as individaals." 

Gen. Quitman to Son. S. T. EUet. 

"Monmonth, Sept. lllh, 1854. 

"Dbak Sir,— Well assured from your temper that you 
would not take your pen to pass an empty compliment, 
I appreciate highly the expressions of your note just re- 
ceived, approving the matter and manner of my com- 
ments on Judge Campbell's opinion, and I thank you for 
the pleasure its perusal gave me. 

" Next to the desire of shaking from my name the in- 
sidious imputations on my character contained in that 
published opinion, my great object was to lend my as- 
sistance to check the increasing judicial encroachments 
of the federal court by holding the judges amenable to 
the only power which they fear — the force o/ public opin- 
ion, lam glad to perceive that you think I have so far 
suceeeded in this purpose as to destroy at least the ef- 
fect of the alarming precedent set by this federal judge, 
as I believe, with the connivance of his brethren on flie 
supreme bench. For I can not believe that he would 
have dared thus boldly to disregard the liberty of the 
citizen, against the plain injunctions of the Constitution, 
if tho matter had not been previously planned at Wash- 
iagton. I appeared before the public very reluctantly, 
and when forced by considerations of self-respect to do 
so, you wOl perceive that I have confined myself to the 
exposure of Judge Campbell's subterfuges to bolster up 
his violent assumptions of power. I there left the sub- 
ject, but most sincerely hope that some more able pen 
will take up that important branch of the controversy 
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wliich so deeply concerna the civil liberty of CTery Amer- 
ican citizen, 

" I will only add, that in my strictures I sought to be 
temperate and respectful. If the article ia severe, its 
severity consists in the disclosure of the facts, not one 
of which, of importance, but might, with strict truth, 
have been more highly colored. 

" The poor attempt made by some volunteer friends 
of Judge Campbell to answer me, does not touch any 
fact that I have distinctly charged." 

"With these letters must be dismissed, for the present, 
his connection with Cuba and the Cubans — a connection 
that exposed him to prosecution on the part of the gov- 
ernment and to misapprehension and defamation from a 
thousand sources. Calumnies have been uttered since 
his death. But the same potent considerations — consid- 
erations connected with the cause itself and with human- 
ity — that sealed his lips still exist. Until these determ- 
ine, the silence and the mystery must remain unbroken; 
and his pure and unsullied character in private life — his 
proverbial fidelity to pecuniary engagements — his inflex- 
ible resolution, and his great name, must be his defense 
against falsehood and detraction. The materials for his 
vindication — his notes of what transpired at Washing- 
ton — his correspondence with the friends of Cuba — the 
evidence of his business arrangements, receipts and ex- 
penditures — the programme of his intended operations, 
showing how closely he had studied the laws of nations, 
the statutes of his countiy, and the opinions of celebrated 
jurists of this country and of England, wOl, at a proper 
lime, be given to the world; andthey will place his mem- 
ory even on a higher pedestal than it now occupies in 
the public mind. 

HoTE. — Had the war in tho Crimea continued, and had Spain sent 
a contingent to the Allies, as was anticipated, Euasifl, in all probabil- 
ity, wonld bare furnished means for the intasion of Cnlia. The want 
of money, at a critica.1 jnnctare, on the part of the friends of Cuba, 
wag the sole obstacle to her liberation. 
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CHAPTER SVra. 

Fifth CongressionBl District.— Loticr to JuJgo Stone. — Is nominated 
for CoDEress. — Know Nothing Party. — The Canvass. — Letters. — 
His Position in Congress.— Great Speech, on the Neutrality Laws. 
—Its Effeet.— Letter from James K. Paulding.— Col. E. G. W. Bul^ 
Icr.— Dr. Snmuel A. Cartwright. 

1S55, On the 23d of July the democrafiy of the fifth 
congressional district (so long and so ably represented 
by a distinguished senator from Mississippi that it is 
still cidled Brown's district) assembled in convention at 
Monticello. Several prominent gentlemen were spoken 
of aa candidates. It being announced that one of the 
delegates had a letter from Gen. Quitman, the reading 
was caUed for. 

" Monmonth, July I9th, 1865. 

" Deae Sir, — I was prevented by some pressing cares 
from repljbg promptly to your letter of the 27th ult., 
and I now have the pleasure to acknowledge the receipt 
of that of the 15th mat. I feel grateful to you and my 
friends in the east for this kind consideration, and, with- 
out troubling yon with the detail of my own reflections 
npon the subject of this unexpected proposal, I will 
frankly and briefly state the conclusions to which I hjve 
arrived. 

" As to my own personal inclinations, I am not solicit- 
ous of a nomination to Congress ; and, at any time when 
the danger to Southern rights and institutions was less 
imminent, I would decline it, but I feel tbat when the 
enemies of our domestic institutions are marshaling their 
forces for a deadly assault npon us, no Sonthem man has 
a right to decline any post of duty to which the public 
voice may assign him. 
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" If; therefore, the convention assembled to nominate 
a candidate for Congress in tbis district sliall see fit to 
select me, sucb as I am, witb tbe opinions and positions 
whicb I hold, and upon which 1 have ever boldly acted, 
I would accept the nomination, and, if elected, endeavor 
to represent the people of this district faithfully, truly, 
and feavlesslj'. 

" My political opinions and positions are so well knoivn 
that I need not refer to them. To avoid misconception 
on some points, however,! will remark that they remain 
unchanged, as when you and I acted together in 1850. 
A Slate-rights Democrat of the strictest school, I have 
no political connection or afiinity with any other party. 
More devoted to principles than party, I would support 
no measures emanating from any source that conilicted 
with these cherished principles. 

"I believe that the institution of negro slavery is not 
only right and proper, but the natural and normal condi- 
tion of the superior and inferior races when in contact; 
that, as the chief element of onr country's prosperity, it 
constitutes a gi-eat interest, which is entitled, like other 
great interests, to the fostering care and protection of 
the federal government, within the sphere of its powers ; 
that legislation or action directly or indirectly hostile 
to this interest, is at war with our compact of union, and 
should be resisted by the states and the people affected 
by it at all hazards ; that the preservation of the insti- 
tution of slavery in Cuba, which can only be effected by 
her independence and separation from the malign influ- 
ence of European goTcmments is essential to the safety 
and preservation of our own system ; that oni- govern- 
ment ought not to thwart, but rather encourage, by all 
proper means, the diffusion of American republican insti- 
tutions on this continent ; that it is consistent with the 
desi^s of Providence, and our right and duty not to re- 
strain, but to encourage the Caucasian white race to car- 
ry humanity, civilization, and progress to the rich and 
fertile countries south of us, which now, in the occupa- 
tion of inferior and mixed races, lie undeveloped and use- 
less, furnishing only a theatre of operations for British 
intrigue to annoy us ; that the policy of our govern- 
ment, in rcgai-d to these momentous questions, has been 
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too much influenced, by the prevalent spirit of hostility 
to negro slavery, and the detenninalion not to permit 
its extension ; that, upon all mattei'S connected with our 
peculiar domestic institution, the South miist look to her- 
self; that no national party organization will fuDy pro- 
tect us ; that, while honestly ditfering on other subjects, 
the patiiot should seek to teep our people united on this, 
and that, therefore, it is highly impolitic and injurious, in 
our paity contests about issues less vital, to indulge in 
violent denunciation of those who differ from us politic- 
ally. I should, therefore, in a canvass principally dJscnss 
these momentous issues, and, while freely criticising erro- 
neous or false doctrine, endeavor to calm, not to excite 
high party feeling on other subjects less vital and impor- 
tant. 

"If left free to urge these views in connection with the 
great and permanent principles of democracy, I should 
not feel at hbeity to decline the nomination if it should 
be tendered to me. 

"While this letter is private, in answer to your sug- 
gestions, yon are at liberty to make such use of it as you 
think proper. 

"Appreciating sincerely the kindness which prompted 
your commonications, I remain, very respectfully, your 
friend and obedient eei-vant, J. A. Quitman. 

"To Hon. W. A. Sloae, MoQtieello." . 

These sentiments were received with acclamations. 
The names of all the other gentlemen were voluntarily 
withdrawn, and John A. Quitman was declared the nom- 
inee of the Convention. 

The Know Nothing organization — the strangest in- 
fatuation of our times — was then sweeping over the 
country like a tornado, obliterating the ancient and 
wholesome landmarks of parties, and setting up a new 
idol in the temples where our fathers had worshiped. 
Concealing its illegal tests, its oaths, and its ambitions 
designs under the disguise of Americanism, it appealed 
to a national sentiment which, for the time, was irresist- 
ible, and wliicii never could have been resisted but for 
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the fearful evils that lurked beneatb, and had been con- 
cealed from the masses of its neophytes. It practically 
repudiated the fundamental principles of civil and re- 
ligious liberty, rejected the right of free discussion and 
freedom of coascience, required the sacrifice of personal 
independence, threatened the subversion of the rights of 
the states as sovereign members of the confederacy, and, 
in the assertion of the inexorable sway of the majority, 
would, in time, have reversed the character and terms 
of our government, substituting tlie decrees of its clubs 
for the reserved rights of the states and the covenants 
of the Union. 

The whole tendency of the organization was to cen- 
tralization, like the clubs of Paris, that commenced with 
philosophical declamations against political evils, and end- 
ed in the most fearful and bloody tyranny that ever afflict- 
ed mankind. Regarding it in this hght, as hostile to his 
long-cherished principles of conservative and constitution- 
nal guarantees, Quitman accepted a nomination when it 
was claimed that over two thirds of the voters of the dis- 
trict had been inducted into the order. He had, howev- 
er, no apprehension. He considered its tenure of short 
duration, and that its greatest present practical evil was 
to divert the public mind in the South from great issues 
and principles that should not be lost sight of, and which 
were at that moment subjected to the crucible in Kansaa. 
Indeed, he believed that this was the real motive of the 
Northern politicians who organized the order. He there- 
fore p^d but little attention to it in his canvass, consid- 
ering it as but a nightmare which would be dispelled 
when the sleeper awoke, but usually confined himself, 
and thus compelled his adroit and talented opponent, to 
the discussion of the vital principles that control the re- 
lations of the states to the federal government. 

The following notes of his opening speech will show 
the character of the whole: 
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" 1. My position : since 1851 have not mingled in par- 
ty strifes: devoted to Southern i-iglits, and to the cause 
of liberty : I am no mere party man : have little Mth in 
national organization to secure our national rights. 

" 2. Nominated by the Democratic Convention with 
a full knowledge of my pecuhar views : nomination gen- 
erously conferred without solicitation or intrigue : de- 
manded no pledges : knew that the temptations of na- 
tional popularity would not seduce me, nor menaces de- 
ter me, nor party zeal decoy me from defending South- 
em rights : that I would never sacrifice principle to sup- 
port men : with a toleration that dislinguishea the De- 
mocracy, they exacted no pledges, but found them in my 
pa3t life. 

"3. Thus I enter the canvass; and I shall not, if it 
can be avoided, permit myself to be drawn from great 
and vital issues to mere party discussion: such discus- 
sions are for place-hunters, not for statesmen or the 
people. 

"4. The great overshadowing question of our time is 
the question of races, philosophically, as connected with 
society, and politically, as recognized and defined in the 
Constitution of the United States, 

"5. Influence of the institution of slavery on morals, 
national wealth, production, progress, war, and peace. 

"6. Effect of Its abolition. 

"7. Political abolition : its growth and power: effects 
in California, Kansas, and in Uie North and East : now 
violently aggressive: threatens to control our foreign 
policy : to discriminate against our production : to change 
our judicial system: to repeal the Fugitive Slave Law: 
to abolish slavery in the district : to refuse admittance to 
any slave state : to exclude it ftom the territories : to en- 
courage abolition in Cuba: to circumscribe it with free 
territory; to foment and aid domestic insurrection. 

"8. The resources of the anti-slavery organization. 

" 9. Duty of the South : their means of resistance : the 
' y of resistance." 



These views he elaborated with great vigor and earn- 
estness. He had been long represented as a disanion- 
ist among a people proverbial for their attachment to 
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the Union, and who had stood hy Jackson, and by every 
successive Democratic administratioD, with unbroken 
ranks. But when they heard his real- sentunents from 
the lips of the veteran, and saw sincerity and firmness 
stamped on his manly brow, the cry was, " If this be 
treason, make the most of it." 

Confining hbnself thus to the diacnssion of cardinal 
principles, he avoided the bitterness and humiliation of 
mere party wranglmg. The Know Nothings themselves 
specially invited him to address them, and many, after 
hearing him, renounced the order. On one occasion, 
when rather pertly asked on tJie stand what he thought 
of Know-nothingdom, ho replied, "We must not speak 
evil of the dead or assault the dying. The order will 
die and leave no sign. Ko friend will close its eyes or 
write its epitaph ! Men boast of being Democrats, men 
glory in being Whigs; but, in two years from this day, 
who will glory in having been a Know Nothing? Ask 
one of them, and he will be as explicit as a certain lady 
1 beard of She and her husband were on the point of 
being shipwrecked. He requested her, m that solemn 
moment, to tell him whether she had ever been false to 
his bed. ' My dear,' said she, ' sink or swim, that secret 
shall never be told.' " 

To J.F.JI. Claiborne. 

" Monmouth, November I81I1, 1855. 
"Dear Claiboksd, — Although we have not yet re- 
ceived full returns from the district (none from the sea- 
shore counties except Harrison), the certificate of elec- 
tion has been forwarded to me. So far as heard from, 
my majority is 1756— Perry, Green, Hancock, and Jack- 
sou Counties yet to hear from. Tou know better than 
I do how much they will add to my vote. Tour last let 
ter put them down as 'ail right. I am content with 
this, and shall act in my ofiicial career as boldly as if I 
had been unanimously elected. On Southern and stato- 
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i-ights questions I shall claim to be the chosen represent- 
ative of tlie ' tenth legion' of old Mississippi-— the heart 
and soul of the state. In popular governments the rep- 
resentative of a principle is stronger, elected upon a con- 
test, than if elected by acclamation. I do not look for 
nnanimity in the South, even if slavery in the states 
should be asssoled. There were Tories in "76, there will 
be Tories in '56. We shall have to serve the latter as 
the patriots of the Eevolution treated the fonner. Tak- 
ing all in all, both Mississippi and Louisiana have done 
well. Your calculation of the vote in the latter has turn- 
ed out to be wonderfully exact, filing only in two par- 
ishes, and there from local divisions. Our people have 
bad much to resist : a pohtically corrupt combination, 
planned by cnte Yankee genius, addressing itself to the 
passions and prejudices, suppUed with apatent machinery 
of vast power, had to be encountered by our party or- 
ganization alone, and by calm appeals to the good sense 
of the people. Tlie federal administration gave us no 
strength ; on the contrary, its weakness is deplorable. 
We have triumphed. Let us, by honest adherence to 
the principles upon which we rallied, maintain our posi- 
tion. I advise you of the sea-shore and contiguons 
counties, by all means, to organize Democratic State- 
rights associations, and maintain your discipline. Carry 
out your own just views of conciliation. Two thirds of 
the members of the order in your section are undoubted- 
ly (as you wrote me six weeks since) ' Democrats at 
heart; natives of our state, or fully identified with it, and 
true to the South.' They joined the order under a delu- 
sion, and will abandon it the moment their eyes are open 
to its anti-Southern tendoucies,"* 

1866. On taking his seat in Congress he was appoint- 
ed chairman of the comraitteo on military affairs, a posi- 
tion that he retained during his entire term of service, 
notwithstanding the subsequent change in the political 
complexion of the House. His appointment gave gen- 
eral satisfaction to the army. Though he had led a di- 

• Tliese were correct views, and things turned out as Quitman had 
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vision of volontoers diiring the war, and retained an al- 
most entliusiastic confidence in their efficiency, no man 
had a more exalted appreciation of the regular serrice, 
or recollected more minutely the constancy, the energy, 
and tho heroism it had exhibited against the heaviest 
odds from Palo Alto to the gates of Mexico. He knew 
the value of a military education — of the training at 
West Point — of discipline and esjyrit du corps, and he 
believed that the enthusiasm of our volunteers (and 
their familiarity with the use of arms), controlled by the 
science of our officers and the steadiness of our regulars, 
constituted an army more effiictive than any in Europe.* 
With these just and liberal views, he soon became, in the 
House of Representatives, more than the nommal organ 
of the army. He was its champion and fiiend. Hund- 
reds of letters, from veteran and junior officers, even 
from the most remote jjosts, attest the confidence they 
had in him. He introduced and carried through a hill 
to increase their pay, a measui-e that had been too long 
postponed. 

1856. On the 29th of April, 1856, he delivered, inthe 
House of Representatives, his great speech on the repeal 
of the neutrality laws. It will be found in the Appendix. 
No speech ever made a deeper impression on the Amer- 
ican people. It was commended for the justice of its 
views and the vigor of the argument by the public jour- 
nals in every quarter. He received upward of one thou- 
sand letters from every state and Territory in the Union, 
from officers afloat and atthe frontier posts, from associ- 
ations of students, from learned and miieamed men, and 
of every shade of political opinion, thanking him for that 
speech. Many of these letters, as manifestations of pub- 
lic opinion and from their intrinsic merits, would be read 

* HiByJewsonlliisBubject, andin relation to WestPoint, are stated 
esplicitlj iu liis letter to Capt. Lorell, Chapter XIV. 

Vol.. II.— K 
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with interest, but there is room only for a few. The first 
was written in a hand so tremulous, and in characters so 
indistinct, that it has been a work of labor to decipher it. 
Age and infirmity were pressing the writer, but the een- 
timents are those of a man in the full vigor of masculine 
intellect, and who properly appreciated the mission of 
the republic. He has recently gone to receive the re- 
ward of a well-spent life, leaving many honorable memo- 
rials on the public records and in the literature of hia 
country, but none that will survive longer than the fol- 
lowing letter. 

Fi-om Son. J. K. Pmdding. 
' ' Hyde Park, Dutchess Conafy, May 23d, 185G. 

'.'SiE, — I yesterday received a copy of your speech on 
the neutrality laws, which, coming under your frank, af- 
fords me an occasion to express to you the high regard 
I have always entert^ned for your services, character, 
and talents, of the latter of which your speech affords 
ample testimony. It is that of a statesman — a character, 
I may venture to say, seldom found among the one hund- 
red and fifty pettifoggers in Congress, who discuss great 
national questions as they would an action of assault and 
battery, or a suit of ejectment between John Doe and 
Richard Roe. 

"Ever -since the Spanish possessions in America be- 
came independent of the mother country — as these un- 
natural step<lames arestyled — it has been obvious to me 
that their nabita, manners, and, above all, their ignorance, 
bigotry, and that mixture of races, which can never be 
amalgamated or reconciled, wonld for a long time, if not 
forever, present insuperable obstacles to the establish- 
ment of a permanent system of rational liberty. The en- 
tire structure of society among these mongrels afforded 
no sufficient materials either for the foundation or super- 
structure of the temple of freedom ; and when they adopt- 
ed the language, principles, and forms of the Constitution 
of the United States, it was with an ntter incapacity ei- 
ther to comprehend or reduce them to practice. 

" In such a state of things, I thought I saw, very dis- 
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tinctly, that they had only emancipated themselves from 
the colonial despotism of Spain to sink into incurable 
anarchy, and, as an inevitable consequence, become tho 
mere foot-ball of some other European power, -whose in- 
terference could give a preponderancy to one or other 
of the contending factions. In short, it was evident to 
me, that, unless shielded by some inflnence still more 
powerful, these infant states wpuld so weaken and ex- 
haust themselves by their internal struggles in the very 
cradle, that they would never be able to walk alone. 
Their inevitable destiny would be a series of internal 
straggles, a perpetual succession of revolutions, ending 
at length in that chronic anarchy which hardly ever fails 
to result in a return, like the dog to his vomit, to a vol- 
untary submission to the chains of despotism, 

"The only influence I looked to ae the great obstacle 
to this impending fate was that of the United States, and 
it ia to them I now look as the sole obstacle to the re- 
lapse of tho so-called republican states of this continent 
into a condition far worse than their primeval barbarism, 
or to their recent state of colonial dependence, not on 
Spain, but on Great Britmn and France, which are aim- 
ing, by conjoint efforts, to subjugate once more the New 
World to the Old. 

"The United States present the only serious obstacle 
to this policy ; anfl it rests with them to decide whether, 
in the course of a few years, they are to be every where 
surrounded by kindred republics, united by common prin- 
ciples and common interests, or by those who, if their 
present policy is persevered in, will become their invet- 
erate enemies. I fear it is already too late to remedy 
the past. The course pursued by Mr. Webster (now be- 
come one of the adopted pets of the Democracy), while 
conducting the foreign policy of this government, was 
eminently calculated to alienate the states of Central 
America, whose friendship is, of ail others, the most im- 
portant to the United States, most especially since the 
acquisition of California. On the achievement of their 
independence, both Mexico and all the South American 
states looked up to us as their monitor, guide, and pro- 
tector ; and had the United States fulfilled this mission 
of high and holy duty, they could and would have eetab- 
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lished an influencis on this wide continent whieh would 
not only have counteracted, but triumphantly overborne 
all the intrigues and intimidation of England and France, 
always dangerous even when in opposition, and now ten 
times more dangerous when combined. 

" It is my practice to speak what I believe to be truth 
of tho dead as well as the hving, and I have therefore no 
hesitation in affirming that, in my opinion, during the 
whole of his administration of the foreign affairs of the 
United States, Mr. Webster was little better than a, pliant 
tool of the policy of Great Brit!«n,to which every lead- 
ing Eastern Federalist has always been more or less sub- 
servient. He fell into the hands of Sir Henry Eulwer, 
the most artful and intriguing of all the pupils of Lord 
P^merston, himself the most artful and intriguing of all 
ministers, and permitted himself to be led into a series 
of blunders, which will require all the wisdom, and firm- 
ness, and couri^e of his successors to remedy. He turn- 
ed his back on the defenseless states of Central America ; 
treated their ministers with rudeness and contempt ; de- 
spised their friendly advances ; derided their weakness ; 
and finally deluded the United States into becoming a par- 
ty to a Convention for dismembering the State of Nica- 
ragua of a large portion of its tenitory. In short, he not 
only left these defenseless states to the mercy of Great 
Britain, but became an auxiliary in oppressing them. 
This aet in due time followed by an abortion of a treaty, 
entered into by the United States with a view of obtain- 
ing the co-operation of Great Britain in a project for cut- 
ting her own throat, and by Great Britain, it would seem, 
for the sole purpose of deceiving them into a belief that 
she had relinquished what she now affirms the United 
States absolutely conceded to her forever. 

" Thus have the United States been gradually involved 
in a predicament which will, in all probability, end where 
it ought to have begun, by a total and final severance of 
all the interests of the two countries with respect to 
American affairs, and an abandonment of tho farce of 
fruitless negotiations. They have no common mterests; 
their interests are every where in collision, and totally ir- 
reconcilable without sacrifices on the part of the United 
States, to which they can not submit without enonnous 
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loss and irretrievatlo disgrace. The result of Mr. Web- 
ster's blundering subserviency to Great Britain is, that 
the United States have lost the confidence and affection 
of the states of Central America, and Great Britain ac- 
quired a paramount control in Costa Rica and Guate- 
mala, if not in the two sturdy little republics of Honduras 
and St. Salvador. 

" It seems to me it is high time for the United States 
to cut themselves loose from all entanglements with 
Great Britain in relation to Central American affairs, 
■with which that power has no right to interfere. She 
has no possessions but those she has usurped in that por- 
tion of America. She belongs to another world, and her 
interference with the policy of the United States is found- 
ed in an insatiable appetite for new acquisitions, coupled 
with a sleepless jealousy of our growth. Her interven- 
tion, therefore, is in the highest de^ee offensive and im- 
pertinent ; and, in my opinion, the United States commit- 
ted a great error in recognizing her right to become a 
party with them in any system of policy relating to Cen- 
tral, or -any other portion of independent America. 
While thns entangled in the web of British policy, wo 
may be assured that neither at Tehaantepec nor any 
where else will there ever be established a water com- 
munication, much less a ship canal, connecting the two 
great oceans of the world. 

"As matters now stand, and ifwe may judge from the 
past, there is little dependence to bo placed in the good 
offices of the government of the United States in foster- 
ing the prosperity and establishing the real and substan- 
tial independence of Central America. As you justly 
state, this can now be accomplished by the people of the 
United States alone ; and this they can and will do if 
left to themselves, without either violating the law of 
nations, or the neutrality law if construed strictly accord- 
ing both to its letter and spirit, and not by over-zealous 
pettifoggers hungering as well for fees of office as for 
the reputation of vigilant officers. The laws of nature 
as well as of nations {except in unmitigated despotisms) 
permit every man to expatriate himself at pleasure. A 
largo portion of the present citizens of the United States 
availed themselves of this natural right to leave their 
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coTintiy and come hither to live and die. The Germans 
especially have been in the habit of organizing into little 
communities at home, under the eye of their own gov- 
enunent, for the purpose of emigration, and no one ever 
inquired whether they furnished themselves -with arms 
or not, or whether they became soldiers, or artisans, or 
husbandmen, on their arrival in this countiy, or at any 
subsequent period. All know, however, that one of the 
highest obligations of an emigrant citizen is that of bear- 
ing arms m defense of his adopted country against the 
world. 

" But, in what is called the freest country in the world, 
it seems, by the construction given to our neutrality law, 
our citizens are prohibited from the exercise of this uni- 
versal right of expati'iation ; or, if they emigrate, they 
must go singly and without arms, though their journey 
may be full of perils, and their destined liome in a coun- 
tiy where there is great reason to apprehend they may 
be placed under the necessity of defending themselves, 
their property, their wives, and their children by force 
of arms. In this point of view, the neutrality law of 
1819 ia a gross infrmgement of the favored rights of the 
citizen. It confers on every foreign minister, foreign 
consul, or foreign agent, the power to arrest the lawful 
business of every free citizen, by simply testifying him- 
self, or suborning some instrument to testify, that he has 
reason to believe or suspect that he contemplates a vio- 
lation of the neutralfty laws. Such cases have happened 
in New York, and might have occurred at any other 
port, had there been such a loyal consul as Mr. Barclay, 
and such a vigilant district attorney as Mr. M'Keon, who 
seems at least aa zealous in indictmg so-called filibusters 
as actual kidnappers. I could say much more on this 
subject, most especially on the danger of conferring on 
government or any of its officers the right of arresting 
citizens on mere suspicion— not of having violated, but 
of intending to violate a law. Such a power ought never 
to be conferred on any government, much less on any 
public officer. It may,.as you well know, be converted 
into an engine of oppression as dangerous to the rights 
of our citizens as the unbridled will of a despot. Suspi- 
cion, hke necessity, has no law, but may bo excited by 
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the most innocent actions ; and tho greatest coward ia 
always the most suspicious. It is only in time of war, or 
when the existence of our country ia in immiueut perilj 
that mere suspicion is a justifiable ground for outraging 
the favored rights of the citizen. 

" I have merely reiterated your own ideas and argu- 
ments, and you will be pleased to consider this long let- 
ter as a commentary on your speech, which meets my 
unqualified approbation. The Central American ques- 
tion has occupied much of my attention during my re- 
tirement from public life, and I have, from first to last, 
written much on this subject in more than one of the 
Washington journals. I have always believed that arid 
the Cuba question as the two by far most important 
point.s of our foreign policy, and, between ourselves, the 
article from which you quoted in your speech was from 
my pen. They are daily assuming still greater import- 
ance, and approaching a crisis in which we must either 
give all or take all. There is no other alternative ; for 
if we succeed in pateliing up a Joseph's coat of many 
colors, it will only be rent in twain the first breeze that 
blows. 

" I was therefore highly gratified to see you taking up 
this subject, and handling it with such statesman-like abil- 
ity. I say, let the energy and enterprise of the people 
of the United States have their way, for that they will 
have whether yon let them or not. In their expansion, 
they are but obeying the law of God and nature. It suite 
the organs of Europe, the London Times, and their docile 
echoes here, who have no opinions but what they derive 
from these ' legitimate' sources, to brand every citizen 
of the United States who goes to Nicaragua as a fili- 
buster; but we hear nothing amiss of the German, French, 
and English filibusters who are abetting the Costa Ricans 
in murdering our countrymen in cold blood. All this 
is legitimate and orthodox; it accords with the human- 
ity of legitunacy. It is no violation of the neutrality 
laws, and in strict conformity with the decalogue 1 

"Our countrymen don't seem to see it, but it is clear 
to me as the light of day, that the perpetual clamor of 
the British journals, led by the Times, against what they 
aro pleased to call filibustering, originates in the convic- 
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tjon that the spirit which animated those gallant n^^^^- 
ariea of civilization and liberty is the most formidable 
of all the obstacles to the cherished purpose of Great 
Britain for the subjngation of Central America. It is 
our great weapon of defense against British encroach- 
ments ; it is the best and deepest bulwark of the liberties 
of the New Worid, and the strongest harrier against the 
encroachments of the Old. Hence it ia that the British 
JOMi^ala are perpetually harping on fllibustei-ing, and 
the Anglo-American papers responding to" their princi- 
ples, until our people have become persuaded they can 
not go to any part of Central America to better their 
fortunes, sud the progress of free principles, teach the 
people how to govern themselves, or exercise any attri- 
bute of personable liberty, without violatmg either mu- 
nicipal or international law. The honest truth of the 
matter is, we have no opinions of our own; we are led 
by the nose by the British press ; we are the footballs of 
British opinions, and, what is worst of all, we are cowed 
by the apprehension of British power. "We can not take 
a single step, or contemplate a single movement of pol- 
icy, without asking ourselves whether it will give offense 
to Great Britain, which is always on the look-out, and al- 
ways ready to place herself in our way. Tlia statesmen 
of England know this, and eonseqnentiy despise our 
threats, and persevere in their pofiey. In the whole 
course of our history we have never gained any thing 
from Great Briton by negotiation, complaint, or remon- 
strance, but a repetition of insults and injnries. As in 
the past, so will it be m the future, so long as we rely 
on her friendship, her magnanimity, or her justice, and 
most especially, so long as she sees we are afraid of her. 
"Tou will, I hope, pardon mo for inflicting this long 
letter on yon, m consideration of the deep interest I take 
m the subject, and especially as I do not expect an an- 
swer. If it should cfianco to aflbrd yon any hints that 
may be useful, they are heartily at your sei-vice for any 
purpose yon may deem proper. Permit mo to express a 
hope that yon will use every effort to bring this ques- 
tion to an issue before Congress during the present ses- 
sion. With such material to deal with, I confess my 
hopes arc not very sanguine. But if you fail now, I trust 
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you wiil not l>e deten-ed from repeating the effort at some 
propitious period. You have the right, tlie truth, and 
the Constitution on your sidOj and these will prevail at 
last, for under them the people will rally and conquer." 

The next is from a citizen of Louisiana, of a family glo- 
riously identified with the Revolution, and with every 
subsequent war in wliich we have been engaged, him- 
self a gallant officer, the ward and confidential friend of 
the illustrious Jackson. The insight it gives into the 
sentiments of that great man is of special interest. 

From Colonel E. G. W. Butler. 

"Bayou Goula, La., Jnne 9tli, I8E6. 

" Deak Gejjekal, — I return you many thanks for the 
copy of your most excellent speech upon the suhject of 
the neutrality laws, which you were so kind as to send 
to me; and, although I have not gone siong, pari passu, 
with you, in your views of these laws (deeming some- 
thing of the sort necessary to curb the military and ad- 
venturous proclivities of our people, and thereby prevent 
collisions with foreign nations), I could not avoid a feel- 
ing of indignation at the false construction placed upon 
them by Webster, FiUmore, and others of less ability, by 
which our people were made pirates and robbers, and 
placed at the mercy of England and France. 

" The high and apposite authority which you adduce, 
in regard to the importance to us of Cuba, in a mDitary, 
political, and commercial point of view, recalled to my 
recollections the opinions and remarks of my lamented 
and venerated friend, Andrew Jackson, and, on turning 
to a file of his letters to me, I find, under date of March 
3d, 1823, the following characteristic remarks: 'If it is 
true that Sp^ is about to cede Cuba to England, good 
policy points to the course the United States ought to 
adopt. 

"'There can not bo an American who does not see 
that, if Britain obtains the Gibraltar of the Gulf, as she 
holds the Gibraltar of the Mediterranean, she controls 
the commerce of the world, and embargoes the mouth 
of the Mississippi when she pleases. 
K2 
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" ' The wisdom and energy of America must prevent 
thi_s, or we are involved in a perpetnal war untd Great 
Britain shall be dispossessed of it.' 

"Immediately preceding this is the following para- 
graph, which can not but interest you. ' I have declined 
the mission to Mexico. I could be of no benefit to my 
country there : and, in the present state of revolution, a 
minister from the United States, to present credentials 
to the tyrant Iturbide, might strengthen him on his tot- 
tering throne, and aid him in riveting the chains of des- 
potism upon the Mexican people. 
_ '"I can never do an act to aid tyranny and oppres- 
sion. I have therefore declined.' 

" What a wonderful and noble old man he -was ! The 
letter from which these extracts were taken is one of 
advice, principally„on the commencement of my military 
career ; and, after commending to me the study and im- 
itation of the life of Sir "William WaOace, he remarks : 
'It is in the scenes of military life that yon can judge 
properly of men.' 

'^ I am looking with much interest to the result of the 
deliberations of the Democratic Convention at Cincin- 
nati, and hope, for the sake of the Union and the great 
principles of democracy, that they will end in harmony, 
and in a fraternal and mianimous determination to give 
tothe nominee, whoever he may be, a disinterested, pa- 
triotic, and zealous support." 

The next is from a distinguished citizen, equally emi- 
nent for his enlightened and philosophical views of gov- 
ernment and statesmanship, and for hia profound re- 
searches in medical science. 

From Dr. Samuel A. Cartwright. 

"New Orleans, MajSIst, ISE6. 
"Dear General, — I have just read your speech on 
the '■Ifeutrality Zaws,' published in the Louisiana Cour- 
ier of this morning, and am delighted with it. * * * 
"In a letter to Gallatin, June J6th, 1817 (see Corre- 
spondence, vol. iv,, page 806), Thomas Jefierson says: 

" ' A law respecting onr conduct as a neutral between 
Spain and her contending colonies was passed by a ma- 
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jority of one only, I believe, and against the very gen- 
eral BGotinient of our country. It is thought to strain, 
our complaisance to Spain beyond her right or merit, 
and almost against the right of the other party, and eer- 
tdnly against any claim thCT have to our good wishes 
and neighborly relations. That we should wish to see 
the people of other countries free, is as natural, and at 
least as justifiable, as that one king should Tvish to see 
the kings of other countries maintained in their despot- 
ism. Right to both parties, innocent favor to the juster 
cause, is our proper sentiment.' 

" Ton have shown that our neutrality laws not only 
strain oar complaisance to Spain and other monarchies 
of Europe, and against the nghts of oppressed nations 
stru^ling to establish republican institutions, but they 
strain to violation our own Constitution by infring- 
ing on the reserved rights of American citizens them- 
selves ; and consequently the neutrality laws, as far as 
they encroach on the reserved rights of the people, are, 
or should be, null and void. The Constitution, which 
gives power to Congress ' to define and punish oifenees 
against the law of nations,' gave no power to the Con- 
gress of 1817, or any other Congress, to alter or amend 
the law of nations, or to convert praUeworthy acts and 
chivalrous deeds, so considered by the world at large, 
into high crimes and misdemeanors, punishable with fine 
and imprisonment. Among the rights not delegated to 
the government, but reserved to the people, were the 
rights our fathers reserved of teaching their children 
virtues, and setting before them the lives and actions of 
such men as Lafayette, as worthy of imitation. Yet 
the Congress of 1817, by a m^ority of one, usurped the 
power and encroached upon the reserved rights of the 
people by declaring those very acts which had crowned 
the noble foreigners who came to our assistance during 
our revolationary struggle with honor and glory as high 
crimes and misdemeanors against the United States. 
Tho government of the United States was prohibited 
from enaeting any ex post facto law ; yet the Congress 
of 1817 usurped that power by declaring those acts vices 
which our fathers taught their children to regard as vir- 
tues. Nay more; having, by an ex post facto act, 
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changed -virtue into a pretended vice, the Congress of 
1817 usurped to itself tiie power of punishing tbe newly- 
made vice by fining and imprisoning all those who should 
dare exercise or practice the virtues they had been taught 
by the framers of our government. 

"You not only very justly brand the neutrality laws 
of 1817 (1818) as usurpations on the reserved rights of 
the people, tut you show very clearly that their origin 
is in ' the false assumption that government should direct 
the moraJs and sentiments of the people.' You refute 
thatdoctrme (which is an excrescence of the divine right 
of kings) by very clearly showing that the divine right 
13 reserved to the people themselves : 

"' JXoi the American citizen sits enthroned in the 
charmed circle of his reserved rights, the mojiarch of his 
own actions, and that the reservation of these individtial 
rights is the noMest feature of our system; and that he 
isthe worst enemy who, by legislative usurpation orjvr 
dicial construction, woidd seek to impair fhem' 

I' The Congress of 1817 did somethmg more than im- 
pair an inter^ting class of reserved rights : it abolished 
them_ entirely; and, still worse, made the exercise of 
certain rights, which every preceding Congress of the 
American people i-egarded as virtues, punishable as high 
cnmes andmisdemeanors. The subsequent decisions of 
the courts riveted the usurpation, and have until now 
shackled the bands and caged the most patriotic sons of 
our republican land. Happy is it that the powers not 
directly gi-auted to the legislative or executive depart- 
ment of our government were not confided to the judi- 
ciary, or to any other department, but reserved to the 
people of each state in the confederacy. Your move- 
ment to repeal the so-called neutrality laws of 1817 
(1818) is, when properly interpreted, not a movement 
that any other nation has a right to take offense at, but 
a movement to reinvest the people of the United States 
with those reserved rights which the Congress of 1817 
(1816) in an evil hour stole from them. Heney Clat 
descended from the speaker's chair, and accused Spain 
of rewarding her minister in the United States for the 
part he took in inducing the Congress of 1817 to com- 
mit the roguery on the reserved rights of the American 
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peoplo, and intimated very clearly, in the speech wMch 
you quoted, that other powers besides Spain exerted all 
their influence to prevail with Congress to deprive our 
people of that portion of their reserved i-ights which the 
acts of 1817 took from them. That those acts were 
passed gainst the general sentiment of our country at 
the time, we havo the authority of Thomas Jefferson for 
believing. 

"That the Neutrality Laws ofl817 (1818) always have 
been, and are now against the gener^ sentiment of our 
country, can be easily proved by the nomination of a can- 
didate for the presidency who would advocate their re- 
peal. There is no doubt that such a candidate would be 
elected by an overwhelming majority. 

"If the Congress of 1817 (1818) had not tied the hands 
of our people by stealing from them their reserved rights, 
and making the acts ivhich bad nearly deified Lafayette 
high crimes and misdemeanors, the British West Indies 
would not now have been given over to free-negro bar- 
bai-ism. The Jamaica planters would have cried aloud 
to the people of the United States agamst the tyranny 
of Great Britain in reducing them to a level with their 
own negroes. In the evidence taken before the House 
of Commons, it leaked out that they were casting their 
eyes toward us, and even contemplating annexation to 
the United States, but became discouraged when they 
found that the Neutrality Laws of 1817 (1818) had de- 
prived our people of the liberty to assist them in throw- 
ing off the British yoke. Hence they had to submit to 
the policy of England in sacrificing the West Indies to 
enhance the value of her immense East India empire, 
and at the same time to hem in her gi'eat rival in agri- 
culture, manufactures, and commerce by a free-negro 
barbarism planted in the centre of our republican hemi- 
sphere. I perceive by your speech on the neutrality 
laws that you understand English policy perfectly, which 
so fow of our prominent statesmen seem to do. With 
that policy understood, none but downright traitors to 
their country could have made the Clayton- Bui wer 
Ti-eaty, and none but enemies to their coantiy would 
oppose its annulment and the repeal of the neutrality 
laws. The Clayton-Eulwer Treaty, the preposterous 
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«l^™s ?et up to a large jiortion of Central America, and 
the Africaaization oftropical America, are parts and par- 
eels of thosame policy that led Great Britain into tho 
late war with Rusaia^the poKey bemg to preserve and 
extend her East India and Asiatic conquests agdnst 
American competition in the West and Russian r 
m the East." 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

Quitman nnil tlio Vice -presidency. — Buchanan and Fremont. — 
Speech on Federal Itelations.— Its Influence on Pablic Opinion. — 
His Views on the Slave-trade. — The subject eonadered. — Views 
of Luther Martin. — Argument of Major Marshall. — Re-elected to 
Congress. ^ Decline of his Health. — His last political Letters. — 
The English-Kansas Bill. — Quitman's Vole. — The North and the 
South. — Alarming Posture of Affairs. — Can the Union be pre- 
served? 

1856. "When the National Democratic Convention as- 
sembled at Cincinnati, it waa believed that Qnitman ivouid 
receive the nomination for the vice-presidency. He was 
regarded as the representative man of the party — of the 
action, progress, and expansion policy, which, if aOowed 
full scope, would suhdue internal controversies, secure 
Democratic ascendency, and place tho repuhlic in its 
proper position before the world. Quitman, coveted dis- 
tinction only with these views. On the first ballot lie 
received the highest number of votes. The combinations 
that would seem to bo indispensable to the nomination 
of a president, and the construction of what is called a 
platform of principles for the concentration of discordant 
opinions, rendered his nomination impracticable.* 

• What his views were in the cantasa that followed maj be learned 
from the following note r 

"MonmQuUi, Octolier ITth, 1856, 

" Mb. 'Waleer ; De*.b Sih, — I have just received your letter of 
the 61I1 instant, in which you inform me tbat a report is circulated in 
your neighborhood, that lately, when passing through Atalanta, I had 
given it as my opinion that New York and Pennsylvania would vote 
for Fillmore, and that I therefore recommended all Southern men to 
vole fcir him, and thus exclude rremont. "nie only truth in tliis re- 
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Shortly after resuming his seat in Congreaa ho deliver- 
ed his celebrated speech on the powers of the federal 
government with regard to the territories: It will be 
found in the Appendix, He took occasion to discuss, in- 
cidentally, all the stirring issues of the day ; the policy 
and designs of the Black Republiean party ; the Central 
American states ; General Walker and Nicaragua ; the 
repeal of the laws making the slave-trade piracy; legis- 
lation for public morality; the folly of attempting to 
legislate for posterity; and tho relation of the states to 
the federal government and to the territories. This 
speech produced a profound impression at the time, and 
it will bear the test of the severest criticism. It was 
publislied in Europe, as significant of the views of a sec- 
tion of the Democratic party certain to control the des- 
tinies of the republic, and jusfc as certain to claim for it 
a broader and grander sphere of operations, and a con- 
trolling influence in tbe afiairs of this hemisphere. His 
sentiments were warmly weicomed by the American peo- 
ple. His popularity overleaped sectional boundaries. In 
every quarter, from Maine to Wisconsin, from Oregon to 
Florida, the press responded to his manly and thorough- 
ly American doctrines. 

In regard to the slave-trade he did not favor tho re- 
opening of it, but he doubted the alleged power of Con- 
gress to prohibit it, or to declare it piracy. 

port is, that I did pass through ACalantA on my joumej bomewaid. 
It was tho day after the Know Nothing meeting had been held there. 
From whatever source it sprftng, the report is utterly false. On all 
occasions, and every where, when my opinions have been asked, I 
stated Tvhat I believe will occur, and that is, tbat Fillmore will not 
carry a single electoral vote North or Soutb. In this contest I can 
scarcely excuse the Sonthem man who throws hia vote away on Fill- 
more. I would as soon recommend the Soutbem people lo stand 
aloof from a contest involving their dearest righls, as to advise them 
to desert Buchanan. 1 can make due allowance for political preju- 
dice and partisanship, but non-committalism in this contest is almost 
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First, in regard to slaves as property :* 

A siave is recognized by tlie Supreme Court as prop- 
erty, and entitled to all its attiibutes. Under the Con- 
stitution, the owner is allowed special aid when his prop- 
erty is a fugitive in a free state, and be is enabled to de- 
mand its restoration. 

As property, the slave had been an article of American 
commerce with foreign nations for upward of a century 
and a half prior to the adoption of the present federal 
Constitution, In tliat instrnment it was specially ex- 
empted from prohibition for a period of twenty years 
longer. 

Second, the power of Congress : 

It was the opinion of Luther Martin, a delegate in tho 
Convention which formed tho Constitution, that there 
was no provision in it for prohibiting tlie foreign slave- 
trade after the year 1808. He says : 

"Yon will perceive, sir, not only that the general gov- 
ernment is prohibited from interfering in the slave-trade 
before the year 1808, but that there is no provision in 
the Constitution that it shall afterward be prohibited, 
nor any security that any such prohibition will ever take 
place.' —Zw(Aer Martin's letter on the Federal Conven- 
tion of IISI. 

The power to prohibit the foreign slave-trade ia not 
among tho enumerated powers in section eight. 

Then follow Bcctions nine and ten: the former enu- 
merates a class of powers which the federal government 
shall be prohibited from exercising, the latter specifies 
a class of powers which the states shall bo prohibited 
from excrdsing. 

In the former the federal government is expressly for- 
bid prohibiting the foreign slave-trade prior to 1808. 

• See Texas State Gazette, April 2tl, 1859, where this subject, in 
reference to the views of Qniuuan, is disinissed by its distinguished 
editor, John Mai^ball, Esq. 
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Mr, Martin held that tho Constitution failed to provide 
for its extinction aiter that period. 

The authority of Mr. Martin is an important and reliar 
l)Ie one. In the original draft of the Constitution the 
clause stood thus : 

"Sec. 4._No tax or duty shall be laid by the Legisla- 
ture on articles exported from any state ; nor on the mi- 
gration or importation of such persons as the several 
states shall think proper to admit ; nor shall such migra- 
tion or importation be prohibited." 

Mr. Martin proposed tft vary this section so as to al- 
low & prohibition or tax on the importation of slaves. 
Thia was opposed by Mr. Rutledge, of South Caro- 

Mr. Ellsworth, of Connceticut, was for leaving the 
clause as it stood. 

Mr. Pinekney, of South Carolina, said that his state 
could never receive the Constitution if the trade was 
prohibited. 

Considerable discussion ensued, and finally this section 
was altered so as to read aa follows ; 

"The migration or importation of such persons as any 
of the states now existing shall think proper to admit 
shall not be prohibited by the Congress prior to the yeai- 
1808, but a tax or duty may be imposed on such importa- 
tion not exceeding ten dollars for each person." 

Mr. Martin was present during the whole discussion 
of this question and its final settlement. He was a mem- 
ber of the committee which reported the above substi- 
tute. He must, therefore, bo regarded as high authority 
for the assertion that the Constitution did not provide 
for the prohibition of the slave-trade after the year 1808. 

Mr. Martin was opposed to the foreign slave-trade, 
and insisted that slaves weakened the Union ; and he, 
with some other delegates from slave states, wont even 
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60 far as to assert that the importation of slaves was in- 
consistent with the principles of the Revolution. He 
was, therefore, not at all biased in his opinion by prej- 
udices in favor of that trade or the institution of slavery 
itself. But for his hostility to the institution, and some 
other Southern men, we should now be spared the task 
of demonstrating this right as one among the reserved 
powers of the states. 

In examining the powers of Congress over the ques- 
tion of slave property, we must not bo misled by the op- 
ponents of the foreign shive-trade, who assert more en- 
larged poivers for Congress tliau is here admitted. We 
must apply the doctrine of strict construction to every 
grant of the Constitution, and limit the exercise of pow- 
er at all times to what may be clearly shown to be abso- 
lutely "necessary and proper''' in the execution of said 
grant. We must bear in mind that loose construction- 
ists have existed from the formation of the Constitution 
itself. We must not forget that when the opinion of 
Hamilton prevailed that a national bank was constitu- 
tional, but three years had elapsed from the period of the 
adoption of the Constitution itself, nor the farther faet 
that Congress sanctioned the charter and President Wash- 
ington approved of it. And we should remember, also, 
that after the lapse of nearly a qnarter of a century, this 
same bank was denounced as imconstitutional by Presi- 
dent Madison, who, in 1815, vetoed the bill to recharter 
it. We must not forget that in 1798, or only ten years 
after the adoption of the Constitution, the most odious 
violations of that instrument were committed by Con- 
gress and sanctioned by Pi-esident Adams. These were 
the passage of the alien and sedition laws. And we will 
remember that so gross was the saoiilege, that Virginia 
and Kentucky, actmg through their Legislatures, appeal- 
ed to other states to join in opposition to them. Wo 
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must not forget, also, that stupendous systems of inter- 
nal improvement, embracing the Erio Canal and Mays- 
ville E.oad, have been asserted as constitutional subjects 
for the appropriation of the federal revenues ; nor that, 
in mauy instances, the blow has only been intercepted by 
presidential vetoes. We must not forget that Henry 
Clay assumed to trace the comer-stone of his protective 
policy to the act of 1780, and to lay claim to the pres- 
tige of its indorsement by President Washington. He 
declared that it was then " solemnly proclaimed to the 
American people and the world, that it was necessary for 
the encouragement and protection of manufactures that 
duties should be laid;" nor that the reasoning adopted 
for all the violations of the Constitution by protective 
tariffi was, that the power to regulate commerce was in 
its tenns unlimited. 

Hor must we forget, above all other things, that the 
very law which was placed on tho statute-book in 1820, 
prohibiting the holding of slave property north of lati- 
tude 36° 30', has, after the lapse of thirty-six years, been 
pronounced unconstitutional by the highest judicial tri- 
bunal in the land. 

If this testimony convinced us of any thing, it is the 
danger of attaching too much weight to pleas of implied 
or incidental powers. It more especially shows us the 
misconceptions of men who lived in times contempora- 
neous with tho formation of the Constitution, in their 
latitudinous views of its balances and adjustments. Be- 
cause the power to regulate commerce had been traus- 
feiTed to the federal government by the states, and bo- 
cause the states had at times prohibited the slave-trade, 
it by no means followed that the right to prohibit was 
coupled with the right to regulate that trade when the 
latter power was conceded. Slave states, before and aft- 
er 1808, have, in pursuance of police regulations, prohib- 
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ited slaves being brought into theii- territory for Bale or 
barter. As a police regulation only this power has been 
exercised by the slave states. Tbat it should remain in 
a state is evident from tlio fact that no other state, let 
alone the federal government, can be a judge of the ne- 
cessity for such regulations, either in regard to slaves 
coming from another state of the Union or from a foreign 
country. If such commerce at any time conflicts with 
the domestic policy of a state, no other tribunal but such 
as may bo established by the people of that state can bo 
the tiiie and proper exponent of its wants or wishes. 

If the states had prohibited themselves from exercising 
this power, we ought to find the prohibition specifically 
expressed among tho other class of powers prohibited to 
the states in the tenth section. 

On the other hand, the whole liistory of the states 
shows that the power to control the entry of foreign 
slaves into the states was exercised by them from the 
earliest time down to the final prohibition of the trade 
in this country. During the colonial period, Great Brit- 
mn assumed the exclusive power to control tho slave- 
trade, to the great offense of the colonies, who always 
contended for the exercise of tho right themselves. 
When a colony desired, either temporarily or penna- 
nently, to suspend the trade, she was met by the mother 
country with a total disregard of her wishes. The trade 
was lucrative to British shipping, and her ship-owners 
were privileged to carry slaves to the colonies against 
the consent of their people. Remonstrances were vainly 
made at difierent times by Virginia, Maryland, and Caro- 
lina, and thoy passed laws designed to restrict the im- 
portation. The deaf ear whiCh England turned to the 
colonies was the cause of the retaliatory resolution of 
the Continental Congress of 1776, that "no slaves be im- 
ported in any of tho thirteen colonies." When independ- 
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ence was achieved, the states assumed entire control of 
the importation of negi-oes. During the confederation, 
each state exercised the prohibiting power whenever 
necessary as a police regulation, cither to guard against 
a temporary plethora of slaves, or to abolish the trade 
entirely. It was a power freely exercised by them, and 
without molestation from the federal government. As 
we have already noticed, a special guarantee was given 
the trade by the Constitution down to 1808. But the 
action of the states shows that they still adhered to their 
right to exercise the power themselves, and, consequent- 
ly, although the trade was prohibited in 1808 by a kw 
of Congress, it was really extinguished by the states 
themselves prior to that time. Georgia prohibited it by 
an organic act in 1798, and South Carolina had previous- 
ly prohibited it by act of her Legislature. These were 
the last states which exercised the right to admit foreign 
slaves into their territories. 

In attempting to assume for Congress a power that is 
not specially granted, expounders of the Constitution of 
a later dato than Mr. Martin have proposed to locate the 
power to prohibit the slave-trade as an incident of the 
power to regulate commerce. We shall see how incom- 
patible is the exercise of such a power under this clause. 

The history of the power to regulate commerce is, in 
truth, the history of the federal Constitution itself. The 
chief defect of the articles of confederation was the want 
of this power. States on the sea-board oppressively 
taxed the imports and exports of the interior states, 
while there was little uniformity in any of the state 
tariffs. The individual attempts of states to retaliate 
upon the obnoxious regulations of foreign powers proved 
abortive, and were taken advantage of by other states 
of the confederacy. It was found impracticable for thir- 
teen different Legislatures, acting separately and dis- 
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tinctly, to agree in the same interpretation of a commer- 
cial treaty, or to take uniform measures in carrjing it 
out, and the strict maliitenanco of national faith became 
impracticable. In the navigation laws the citizens of one 
state were treated as aliens by anothei, and the same 
privileges extended to the foreign ship-owner as to the 
domestic. Great Britain having adopted regulitions de 
structive of American commerce with the West Indies, 
it became a subject of serious consideration by the Con 
gross. It was resolved by that body, in ir8o,that, nn-' 
less the federal government was invested with powers 
competent to the protection of commerce, reciprocal ad- 
vantages could not be commanded from other nations, 
and that our foreign commerce must be ultimately anni- 
hilated. It was at first proposed that the states should 
cede the powers to the federal government for the space 
of fifteen years. Four states only agreed to fully com- 
ply with the recommendation. Georgia specially de- 
clared that the exercise of the power over commerce 
should not extend to prohibit the importation of negroes. 
At the same session, Mr. Monroe, as chairman of the 
committee which recommended a letter to bo addressed 
to the states showing the principles on which an altera- 
tion of the Articles of Confederation was proposed, re- 
ported ; 

" That the 1st article of the 9th of the Articles of Con- 
federation be altered so as to read thus : 

" The United States in Congress assembled shall have 
the sole and exclnsive ri^ht and power of determining 
on peace or war, except in the cases mentioned in the 
6th article — of sending and receiving embassadors — en- 
tering into treaties and alliances — of regulating the trade 
of the states, as well with foreign nations as v>ith each 
other, and of laying such imposts and duties upon im- 
ports and exports as may be necessary for the pur- 
pose ; provided that the citizens of the states shall in no 
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instance be subject to pay higher imposts and duties 
than those imposed on the subjects of foreign powers ; 
provided, also, that the legislative power of the several 
states shall not be restrained from, prohibiting the im- 
portation or eaportation of any speoies of goods or com- 
" r,"etc. 



Such was the scope of power proposed by the com- 
mittee to be exorcised by the federal government. That 
simple uniformity, and not prohibition, was intended, is 
evident from the fact that the power to regulate trade 
was asked as well to be exercised upon the foreign as 
upon the domestic trade of the states; and to the latter 
was guaranteed the exercise of the power to prohibit 
importations of "awy species of goods or commodities 
whatever.'" Georgia had likewise specially insisted that 
the power ceded to Congress should not extend to the 
prohibition of the slave-trade. 

It was not until the State of Virginia, in 1786, pro- 
posed a convention of commissioners from the several 
states at Annapolis, Maryland, " to consider how fhr a 
■uniform system in their commercial relations may be 
necessary to their comtnon interests and their permanent 
harmony," that a demonstration on the part of the states 
was made in its favor. Only five states assembled, but 
they unanimously concurred in calling the convention 
which framed the present Constitution. The movement 
was sanctioned by the Congress of 1 787, for the sole and 
express purpose of effecting a revision of the Articles of 
Confederation. "VVhcn the convention assembled, the 
clause "to regulate commerce with foreign nations, and 
among the several states," as reported in the original 
draft, "was agreed to nem. cosi.," without dissent (De- 
bates, p. 434), "and with the Indian tribes," was after- 
ward added by the committee of eleven ; and this, also, 
"was agreed to nem. con." (p. 507). The clause then 
stood as we now find it: 
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"The Congresa shall have power — 
"To regulate commerce with foreign nations, and 
among the several states, and with the Indian tribes." 

Such is a bi-ief history of this power. To state this 
clause BpeeificaOy : 

" The Congress shall have power — 
" 1. To regulate commerce with foreign nations. 
" 2. To regulate commerce among the several states, 
" f. To regulate commerce with the Indian tribes." 

The power given is the power to regulate. The subject 
is the ooninierce, as well with the foreign nations as 
among the states and with the Indian tribes. *"* 

The same amount of power is given to the federal 
government to regulate the one as the other conunerce. 
Kor is thcro any concurrent power to be exercised by 
the states, either among themselves or with foreign na- 
tions. It is to be exclusively exercised by Congress in 
each case; and, consequently, if Congress can prohibit 
aiticles in the foreign trade from being imported into 
the states, it can likewise prohibit articles of commerce 
in the domestic trade from being imported into one state 
or territory from another.- The power and the subject 
matter are the same. The former is the power to re^u- 
late, and the latter is commerce. And if Congress can 
assume the power to prohibit the foreign slave-trade un- 
der this clause, it must do so because slaves are an arti- 
cle of commerce. This would be the exercise of a dis- 
cretionary power not conceded by the Constitution, or 
claimed by any respectable authority. 

" No word can be found in the Constitution which 
gives Congress a greater power over slave property, or 
which entitles property of that kind to less protection 
than property of any other description." — Opinion of 
the Court in the Ihed Scott case. 

That article in the Constitution which declares the 
Vol. n.— L 
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right of the people to he secure in their persoDS, houses, 
papers, and effects, against unreasonahle search and seiz- 
ure, shall not he violated ; and the ailicle which also de- 
clares that no person shall be deprived of " life, liberty, 
or property, without due process of law," applies as well 
to the property of the American citizen on shipboard 
on the ocean as in a private dwellmg in the state or ter- 
ritory. The right follows the flag of the countiy wher- 
ever it may bo ; and whether the owner's " effects may 
he slaves or dry-goo da,-br ought to the country from dis- 
tant lands for the pnrpose of trade or commerce, they 
must he alike exempted from unreasonable seizure, 

" The rights of property are united with the rights of 
person, and placed on the same ground by the fifth 
amendment to the Constitution, which provides that no 
person shall be deprived of life, liberty, and property, 
without due process of law," * * * " The powers 
over person and property of which we speak, are not 
only not granted to Congress, but are in express terms 
denied, and they are forbidden to exercise them. And 
the prohibition is not confined to the states, but the 
words are general, and extend to the whole territory 
over which the Constitution gives the power to legis- 
late." * * * "It is a total absence of power every 
where within the dominion of the United States." — ^P. 
56, Dr&d Scott decision. 

When Congress acquired Louisiana, only an inconsid- 
erable portion of it was erected into a Territory. An 
immense region, inhabited chiefly by Indians, was held 
by the federal government in trust for the states. If 
Congress could successfully prohibit the slave-trade un- 
der the clause to regulate commerce, it might have ex- 
ercised the power in this territory under pretext of reg- 
ulating commerce with the Indian tribes ; and, by " un- 
friendly legislation," have utterly excluded the institution 
of slavery in Arkansas and the Indian nation. This will 
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but imperfectly shadow forth the gigantic power a Jati- 
tudioous construction of the Constitution may sanction. 

Congress did assume to declare that slavery and in- 
voluntary servitude, except as a punishment for crimes, 
should be forever prohibited in all that part of the terri- 
toiy ceded by France under the name of Louisiana lying 
north of 36° 30' north latitude not included within the 
limits of Missouri ; but, as wo have seen, this act, ailer 
remiuning on the statute-book for thirty-six years, was 
at last decided by the Supreme Court of the United 
States to be wholly unconstitutional. Congress had 
usurped its powei's in passing the law ; and if, as in the 
case of the law prohibiting the foreign slave-trade. South- 
ern men aided in its accomplishment, it should never be 
justly cited as stultifying the South for asking for its re- 
peal. 

Congress now exercises the power of laying a tax 
upon slaves shipped fi-om one state to another. It is it- 
self an oppressive obstacle to the inter-commerce of the 
states. Should we acquire Cuba, it might be assumed 
that Congress could lay a prohibitory tas upon slaves 
imported from that island. It is exclusively a commer- 
cial regulation, and if we acknowledge the power to be 
unlimited, tho tenure of slave property must become pre- 
carious. Indeed, all property would become insecure. 
The power to prohibit, and the denunciation of piracy 
and penalty of death m^ht be invoked against the hold- 
er of any kind of property obnoxious to the arbitrary 
will of a majority in Congress ; and no man could tell 
when he might wake up to-morrow for the halter as a 
pirate, for holding property which he legally acquires to- 
day. 

We conclude with a quotation from the opinion of tho 
Supreme Court in the Dred Scott case. 

Before doing so, wo will say that the whole subse- 
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qiient action of Congress on the foreign slave-trade haa 
been marked by a hostility to it founded alone upon the 
false philanthropy of European a,nd Black Republican 
sentiment, and not upon purely commerciaJ considera- 
tions. Congress never assumed to stigmatize the foreign 
slave-trade as piracy for other reasons than that it was 
an inhuman traffic — reasons which the governments of 
Europe and the Black Republicans at the Korth might 
assign for suppressing the trade, but which do not exist 
in the federal Constitution either in letter or in spirit. 
In caiTying on this moral war against the outer slave- 
trade of the Union, instructions were at ono time given 
under act of Congress to all the ministers of the United 
States accredited to the powers of Europe and America 
to propose the proscription of the African slave-trade 
by classing it under the denomination and inflictbg on 
its perpetrators the punishment of piracy. Doubtless 
the failure of the United States to become a party with 
European powers for the suppression of the trado has 
arisen from other causes than hostility to the trade itself. 
Mr. Cass, in his opposition to the quintuple treaty, de- 
veloped the main cause — the extension of the rigM to 
search aiicl police over vessels on the ocean to foreign 
powers. John Quincy Adams, in his first message to 
Congress, denounced the trade as " an abominable traf- 
fic" Its suppression was one of the measures proposed 
to be laid before the Congress of Panama, In 1825, Rtj- 
Fus King, then a senator from New York, and a leader 
of his party, proposed in the United States Senate, that 
after the payment of the pubhc debt, the proceeds of 
the sales of tho public lands should be applied to the aid 
of the states emancipating their slaves. A bonus was 
thus offiired to tempt the weaker slave states to abolish 
tho institution ; and but for the violence of the Aboh- 
tion party we can not tell how far even some of the slave 
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etatea might have faTored a system of gradual emancipa- 

Thus it has been that opinions in Congress entirely at 
war with the Constitution have led to attacks upon the 
institution of slavery, and to attempts to cripple and en- 
feeble it as a political power in the confederacy. This 
was the paramount spirit which pervaded the mass of the 
supporters of the present law against the foreign slave- 
trade. With the facts of history before us, it is the duty 
of Southern men, above all other considerations, to de- 
mand a strict construction of the powers granted by the 
Constitution, and to devote their moral energies and 
their political strength to the redstance of all attempts 
by Congress to pass laws neither constitutionally " neces- 
sa/ry or proper'' to the administration of the government. 

"But, in considering the question before us, it must be 
borne in mind that there is no law of nations standing 
between the people of the United States and their gov- 
ernment, and mterfering with their relations to each oth- 
er. The powers of the goverament, and the rights of 
the citizen under it, are positive and practical regulations 
plainly written down. The people of the United States 
have delegated to it certain enumerated powers, fmd for- 
bidden it to exercise others. It has no power over the 
person or property of the citizen but what the citizens 
of the United Statra have granted. And no laws or 
usages of other nations, or reasoning of statesmen or ju- 
rists upon the relations of master and slave, can enlarge 
the powers of the govei-nment, or take from the citizens 
the rights they have reserved. And if the Constitution 
recognizes the right of propei-ty of the master in the 
slave, and makes no distinction between that description 
of property and other property owned by a citizen, no 
tribunal, acting under the authority of the United States, 
whether it be legislative, executive, or judicial, has a 
right to draw such a distinction, or deny to it the ben- 
efit of the provisions and guarantees which have been pro- 
vided for the protection of private property against the 
encroachments of the government." 
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The interdiction of the slave-trade was made with the 
apparent consent of the Southern States. It was made 
■when the British auspices under which it had been fos- 
tered were hateful to the people of the South, and when 
the grand but delusive optimism of the French Revolu- 
tion still influenced the public mind. Virginia, particu- 
larly, was deeply infected with the universal emancipa- 
tion doctrines of the day, and received with rapture the 
eloquent platitudes of Lord Mansfield on tho Bubject of 
slavery. The institution of slavery has since been more 
thoroughly studied. The normal condition of tho ne- 
gro, his slavery in Africa, his improvement, morally and 
physically, when brought in contact with civilization, 
the effect of his labor on the commerce of the world, 
on society and public morals, and the sanction for his 
subjection found in the Holy Scriptures, have changed 
the opinions of mankind. In Virginia, where fifty years 
ago her statesmen, her Legislature, and her judiciary all 
favored the policy of gradual emancipation, there is now 
a constitutional ordinance prohibiting the Legislature 
itself from setting free a slave, expelling from the com- 
monwealth all set free by their owners, giving authority 
to the Legislature to forbid the power of emancipation 
in any case, ^ving like authority to reduce tho free ne- 
gro population into perpetual slavery, either by compul- 
sion or by their own election, providing a mode for such 
reduction- into slavery, and a farther act inflicting fine 
and imprisonment in the penitentiary upon any one 
maintaining the doctrine that Virginia masters have not 
the right of property in their slaves.* 

Experience has demonstrated the erroneous notions 
that prevailed in former years, and it is due to posterity 

• Code of VirKinin, p. 745-6. Howard's ai-giimpnt in the Court 
of Appeals of Virginia — Bayley vs. roiadexttr. Maryland ii&s re- 
cently enacted a sirailar law. 
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to apply the remedy. When Quitman objected to the 
term " settled policy of the country''' iu the resolution of 
Mr. Orr declaring it inexpedient to repeal the laws pro- 
hibiting the African slave-trade, he meant that one gen- 
eration can not impose laws on another.* "Sulficient 
for the day is the evil thereof." The law-making power 
carries with it the law-repealing power. 

The slave-trade, as it formerly existed, was carried on, 
mainly, by English and New England traders. They 
were brutal and mercenary men, who purchased their 
commodities low, and put a low estimate on their value. 
They found the negro, in his native haunts, scarcely a 
grade above the monkey, and subjected to the most cru- 
el oppresaion and to summary execution during the life 
and at the death of his barbarian master. The most ab- 
ject and inexorable slavery has always prevailed in Af- 
rica, and their bloody fetishes are more revolting than 
the grossest snperstitions of India. 

Civilization and hamanity rose up against the horrors of 
the slave-trade. Thiswas rational and just. But in their 
sympathy with the poor victims ofwliat was called "the 
middle passage," the statesman of that age overlooked 
the actual home condition of the African, now known to 
be even more wretched than the treatment they expe- 
rienced on shipboard. They likewise at that day almost 
universally regarded slavery as an evil, and the interdic- 
tion of the trade and gi-adual emancipation constituted 
the process by which it was to be removed. It is now, 
by those who understand it best, no longer regarded as 
an evil, but as a necessity, a blessing, an instrumentality 
in the hands of Providence for the benefit of the two 
races. Emancipation is now discarded. The interdic- 
tion stands on no better grounds. It is, in fact, an act of 
humanity to export them from Africa, and, instead of 
• See his speech, December ISth, 185C, AppendiK. 
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prohibiting, our fathers should have apphed themsclvea 
to regulating the mode and maoner of conducting the 
trade. 

A few years since the immigration from Europe "was 
accompanied with privations and inhumanities, Starvar 
tion, thirst, pestilence, and indignities were the concom- 
itants of the voyage, and the passengers, poor and friend- 
less, had no redress. Many actually reduced themselves 
to bondage to escape the oppression of their native land, 
and to secure oomtLit and protection on the pissige to 
America. Ko statesman thought of prohibitmg the im 
migration, but they set to work to reform the abuses, 
and now ships iio only allowed to bnng i numlcr con 
sistent with then tonni^e, a specified quantity of water 
and stores, allowmg an ample margin for detention tn 
transitu, and a competent 'imgeon must be on boar! 
By these and other stnngent and salutaiy regul itioni 
the evils that formeily existed have been abj,tel 

Apply a simdai system to tho tride for shves the 
business will soon bo wrested fiom the bart"'s of Butiih 
buccaneei-s and Y-mkee smugaiers Southern ship mas 
ters wUl engage m it Assocmtions of benevolent and 
Christian planters ■will send out their agents — men who 
know the value of slai es, and ha.\ e no prejudices against 
them — who have been trained to regard the negro, not 
only as a fellow-man, but as a progi-essive man, capable 
of civilization, to be treated with kindness and worthy of 
confidence. The " hon-ora" of the slave-trade, by which 
WUberforco (who was ono of the most narrow-minded 
and bigoted statesmen that England ever gave birth to) 
accomplished its prohibition and the ruin of the "West 
India colonies, will disappear, and we may satisfacto- 
rily work ont the great problem of the civiliKation of 
Africa, and carry out, in this hemisphere, our manifest 
destiny. 
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England, and France, and Spain are now prosecuting 
the slave-trade under very transparent disguises. They 
have virtually ignored an interdiction which they find 
destructive to their interests. But, independent of them, 
wo should pursue in this, and in all other matters, our 
own policy. It is not what they think or what they rec- 
ommend, but what humanity and the interests of the 
republic demand — always to be pursued when they do 
not conflict with the comity and equity due to other na- 
tions. If the "institution" itself he wrong, the interdic- 
tion is right, and all our local laws interposing ohstacles 
to emancipation are irrational, if not criminal, and should 
be repealed. But if African slavery be a social, indus- 
triid, and political good, and in the plan of Providence, 
as we of the South have demonstrated, its interdiction is 
absurd. 

Free trade in this respect would evangelize and civil- 
ize Africa. It would bring tho Afi-ican potentate and 
his subjects, for the first time, in contact with the Amer- 
ican slaveholders, the only class of men that understand 
and appreciate the negro. The man-stea]ing, the raids, 
pillage, and murder, set on foot by the dealers of former 
times, would be discountenanced. A system, conducted 
upon covenants and apprenticeship, would soon be insti- 
tuted, givmg to the Afi-ican, as our laws now do to the 
free negro, the election of pei-petual and hereditary slav- 
ery, which many now elect. And tho result of the com- 
merce ■would be the improvement of the native Afi-ican 
at home, and the progress and development of our own 
country by the required addition of labor, diffusing its 
benefits over the world. 

Wlien Mr. Buchanan's election to the presidency was 

announced, there was a very general desire expressed by 

the press that Quitman should be called to the cabinet. 

The ofBcere of the army were particularly anxious to see 

L2 
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him at the head of the War Department. But no ar- 
rangement of the kind was proposed. 

1857. He was re-elected to Congress by acclamation, 
with the consent of all parties. An analysis of his 
speeches, deduced from the Congressional Globe, would 
be a text-book for the student. His interpretations of 
the Constitution were singularly logical and consistent. 
No emergency, however pressing or tempting, ever bi 
trayed him from the plain and literal meaning of that ii 
strument into the labyrinth of constructive doctrine. 
His inflexibility won the entire confidence of the House. 
No member that ever sat therein commanded more per- 
sonal influence. It was known that he was not only 
willing to suffer martyrdom for his faith, but that he was 
always prepared to sacrifice all advantages for an ab- 
stract truth or principle. His course was governed by 
his convictiona of duty and of abstract right, as determ- 
ined by the severe judgment he always applied to such 
questions. 

1858. His health during tliis protracted and laborious 
session, in which he took an active part in the debates, 
as well as in the labors of the military committee, visibly 
declined. He was deeply interested in a bill for the 
promotion of the volunteer service, which, against a 
powerful opposition, and the positive disapproval of the 
secretary of war, he succeeded in carrying. The fol- 
lowing interesting letter to a valued friend shows that, 
if his physical powers were rapidly decaying, his vigi- 
lance was aa sleepless, and his intellect as vigorous as 



Sh John Marshall. 

"Washington, Pebmary Tst, 1858. 
" My dear Feiend,— I have pushed from before me 
several formidable piles of papers, to make a brief ac- 
knowledgment of your interesting letter of the 10th nit., 
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inclosing tLe resolutions of the Texas Democratic Con- 
vention. They come very opportunely ; for to-morrow 
(Tuesday) ive shall probably have the Kansas Constitu- 
tion sent in to Congress, and then comes the test of the 
fidelity of the Northern Democrats. 

"Before I present, my views of the present crisis, I 
must make some explanations, which will also account to 
you for the apparent quiet of Southern State-rights Dem- 
ocrats. At the commencement of the session, wo camo 
here to force a test upon "Walker's administration of af- 
fairs in Kansas, and to compel the administration to ap- 
prove or disavow liis leading acts. Before that could bo 
matm-ed, however, we learned that there would be a for- 
midable defection from the Northern Democracy, on the 
pretense that the Constitution should have been submit- 
ted to the people. Mr. Buchanan took ground for the 
Constitution, not, however, without hesitation and apol- 
ogyi '^tt* Btill his position guoa4 hoc was for us. This 
pat an entirely diffei-ent phase upon the matter, and we 
determined to adjourn our complaints against the Presi- 
dent for his support of Walker, up to his last act, until 
the controversy between Northern Democrats should be 
determined. While the results of the proceedings in 
Kansas were doubtful, and while this Northern contro- 
versy was pending, our best policy was to make no final 
issues. You wUl see, from these representations, why 
we of the extreme state rights wing were quiet, and 
presented no ultimatum. When the neutrality and 
Paulding questions came up, we were obliged, for the 
sake of principle, to come out; but aware that the great 
question was still before us, we were as moderate aa 
possible. We wished to give the President no reason 
for shifting his position on the Kansas Constitution, 
lyWe are now on the eve of the solution of the great 
questions : 1st. Whether the Northern Democrats -will 
stick to the princij3^s laid down on the slave <jue8tionJn 
the Cincinnati platform; and, Sd- Whether _any new 
afay^ state can-ever be admitted. These are the issues 
involved in the vote on the Kansas Constitutionlj All 
other questions are mere pretenses, flimsy as the mazy 
sophistries by which they are attempted to be sustained. 
Let it be known in the South that these are the true ia- 
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sues. Let the people reflect on them. If they are de- 
cided in the negative, let them at once take their stand 
firmhf and irrevocably. 

"Li view of these important coneequences pending, 
yott will desire to know what is the present aspect of 
affairs, and what are the chances. Neither as yet are 
certain ; both are involved in some doabt. We Lave in- 
formation, which I believe to he true, that in the late 
elections for the Legislature the Pro-slavery party in 
Kansas has prevailed ; that Gen. Calhoun, late president 
of the Convention, whom I believe to be an honest, im- 
partial man, has so declared in canvassing the votes. 
Thus Kansas, if she comes in, will not only be a slave 
state but also have a pro-slavery government. Now, I 
doubt whether, under these circumstances, we can rely 
upon a sufficient number of Northern votes to carry her 
through. Compromises, substitutes, supplements, pro- 
visos, and all other means, will be resorted to to defeat 
this result, and when finaDy it comes to the naked ques- 
tion, I predict the Constitution will be rejected. If the 
administration falters in the least, and I fear a Uttle that 
it will, our defeat is certiun. Public sentiment comes 
down to us from the North and West like a Mississippi 
flood. Few, I think, will be able to stand it. Well, sup- 
pose WG carry the Constitution. National Democracy 
will almost cease to exist in the free states. Every man 
who votes with us will bo swept oif at the next election. 
The Black Republicans, or the Anti-slavery party under 
Bomo other name, will sweep every free state at the next 
contest for President, Parties will become purely sec- 
tional, and no remedy left to us of the minority but sep- 
aration. On the other hand, should the Constitution be 
rdected, the South must regard the plighted faith of the 
Northern Democracy violated. It will assure us that no 
more relimce can be placed on them to aid in protecting 
our rights ; that National Democracy is worthless. We 
must also see in the act a fixed and inexorable determ- 
ination on the part of the majority never to admit an- 
other slave state — to stop forever the extension of onr 
system of slavery, and thus to bind the South to the tri- 
tm[iphant car of an antagonistic majority. 

" Who can doubt what, under such a state of things, 
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the South ought to do? If she waits for the border 
states, Virginia, Maryland, Kentucky, and Missouri, or 
either of them, to move, she will never act, but gradu- 
ally become the wiUing slave of an insatiate master. 
The cotton states must move first. Alabama and your 
own great state have already taken the first step, and I 
doubt not Georgia, South Carolma, Mississippi, and Ar- 
kansas are ready to fall into line. Let but five states de- 
termine upon secession and separation to preserve their 
social systems, and all the other states having similar 
systems must, sooner or later, unite with them. The 
rationale of effectmg this great measure is a very deli- 
cate matter. The plan by which it is to be efiected 
must be well digested, and then firmly pursued to the 
result. I propose that each state shall hold a conven- 
tion, assert, by solemn resolutions, the right of with- 
drawing from the Union, declare the violation of the 
spirit and letter of the Constitution, and that the time 
has come when her honor, her interests, and her safety 
require such separation, but that she defers the act mere- 
ly to confer with, and co-operate, if possible, with her 
sister states similarly situated, as to the proper time and 
manner of her withdrawal. Then appoint delegates, 
with proper powers, to consult with such of the slavehold- 
ing states as may coincide with her (not all the states, 
or we will perhaps bo out-voted by the Submissionists), 
and may consent to meet her delegates. Let the dele- 
gates, when assembled, present the mode, manner, and 
time of withdrawal, to be adopted by the conventions 
of the respective states. Atter the act of secession, let 
delegates immediately assemble to form a Confederation 
or Constitution, to be submitted to the assenting states, 
etc., etc. 

"Febraary 5th, 1858. 
" I kept open my letter, partly because I had much 
more to say, and partly because I desired to give you 
information of the reception of the President's* Message 
on the Constitution. It was sent in on the 3d, and has 
just been taken up to-day, and here we are in the Hoi^e 
at 11 o'clock P.M., taking ayes and noes on prehminary 
questions, and no prospect of adjournment yet. On the 
reception of the message, recommending unequivocally 
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the recognition of the Lecompton Constitution, Mr. Har- 
ris, of Illinois, the friend ofBouglas, moved it be referred 
to a committee of 15, to take evidence, etc., {another 
Kansas committee). On the test motion made by us to 
adjourn the motion was lost. This looks equally. I still 
fear, notwithstanding the strong message, that wo shall 



ToJ.F.n. Claiborne. 

"WaahingtoQ, February 4th, 1868. 

" Mt deae Claiborne, — Since the last session of Con- 
gress I have been much of an invalid, Laving carried 
home with me some of the National Hotel poison, which 
it took much time and medicine to eradicate. My in- 
abihty during a great part of the summer to attend to 
business has left me but little time for friendly corre- 
spondence. I am now, however, quite well, and I trust 
will soon regain my usual vigor. I am pleased to receive 
your approval in my efforts to modify materially our 
neutrahty laws ; it is the only means of our acquiring 
slave territory in the South. The federal government 
will never lend its aid to that object. The present policy 
of the administration is, by making treaties and assuming 
the protection of the route of transit over the Isthmus, 
to uphold and maintain the petty chieftainisms that exist 
in Central America. 

" While these exist, emigration thither can not go from 
the Southern States. The New York speculators will 
send their commercial agents and laborei-s there ; and, 
under the protection of England, they and Jamaica ne- 
groes will soon become the prominent powers in the 
country, and will fis forever the policy of these countries 
in opposition to slavery. We must strip the federal 
government of its power to prevent private entei-prisea 
from attempts to extend our institutions, or we shall 
soon be sun-ounded by impassable baniers to our prog- 

" Thayer's speech in the House, and other indications, 
show th.at the eye of the North is already directed to 
these points. Blair, in his speech on the Central Amer- 
ica question, went a step farther, and proposed to make 
that country the receptacle of the free negroes of the 
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"United States. At present I can scarcely hope to have 
the neutrality laws seriously modified ; but i have suc- 
ceeded in my purpose of forcing the subject on the at- 
tention of Congress, ajid, at the risk of iailure, ivill at- 
tempt to bring it to a vote. 

"February Gth. 

" Having been interrupted before bringing this letter 
to a conclusion, I can now inform you that we have at 
last entered upon, in the House, the great qaestion of 
the session. The President's Message on the Lecompton 
Constitution was taken up on Friday, Upon its intro- 
duction Ml'. Stephens moved its reference to the Com- 
mittee on Territories ; Mr. Harris, the friend of Douglas, 
moved its reference to a select committee of fifteen, to 
inquire into election frauds, etc., with power to send for 
persons and papers. Some of our friends being absent, 
we were compelled to resoi-t to dilatory proceedings to 
prevent a vote being taken on this amendment, and, as 
the Elaek Republicans obstinately refused to adjourn, 
the contest was carried on from Friday noon throughout 
the whole night to half past six this morning, when I 
succeeded in having passed a resolution to adjoiim the 
whole subject over to Monday morning, and then take 
the question on Harris's amendment without debate. 

"Thus it stands. The manner in which the subject 
was treated on its first introduction, which yon will see 
in the papers, shows the intense interest taken in this 
question. I can not but think the passage of the Le- 
compton Constitution extremely doubtful. There aro 
two powerful opposing influences at work: Northern 
public sentiment on one side, and administration influence 
on the other. Were it not for the latter, my opinion is 
we would not get half a dozen Northern votes. Should 
it be rejected, what wUl the South do ?" 

To Gen. W. W. W. Wood. 

"Washingfon, April 3d, 1858. 

" Dbae Geneeal, — I am happy to acknowledge the 

receipt of a line from you. I receive the Free Trader 

very irregularly, and have not seen any notice taken of 

my Volunteer Bill. There was quite an opposition to it, 

tip by the influence of the secretary of war. 
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Good Henae, however, Iiaa prevailed over prejudice, and 
even the Senate havo adopted the principle of my bill, 
by sending it back to the House with amendments which 
do not affect the principle. One of these amendmenta, 
however, is, to cut off two of the proposed regimenta, 
and thus restrict the President to thi-ce. According to 
tlie bill not less than a regiment can be received from 
any state. This provision was required by the necessity 
of expedition and the aimplicity of organization. Com- 
panies from two or three states may unite and form a 
regiment, however, and then report themselves. This I 
recommend to our friends in Natchez. They must act 
promptly, because if I yield to the amendment of the 
Senate the bill will become a law next week. It will bfe 
useless if delayed longer. I need not say to you that I 
will always be happy to serve my young friend Captain 
Wood. 

"The Kansas Bill is lost in the Honae. Crittenden's 
substitute was passed by a majority of eight. 

"You will perceive tiat,to put the state-rights men 
of the South on proper ground, I proposed the Senate 
Bill without the humiliating compromise provision which 
the Southern senators had allowed to go in, to smooth 
the way for iishy Northern Democrats. I am sick of 
compromises, and will not bend an inch to dodge the 
naked question." 

The various distracting issues growing out of the or- 
ganization of Kansas consumed most of the last session 
that Quitman sat in the House- Toward the last of 
April a compromise, called the English-Kansas Bill, was 
reported, and the Southern Democracy resolved to sup- 
port it. There were two non-contents, however — Bon- 
ham, of South Carolina, a man of noble attributes, and 
Quitman. 

April 30th, 1858. Mr. Millson, of Virginia, strongly 
advocating the passage of the bill, thus referred to Gen. 
Quitman : 

"WhDe gentlemen on the other side of the House 
complain of this bill, there are objections to it also on 
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this Bide, The distinguished gentleman from Mississippi 
has objected to it. He has not indicated the character 
of those ol)jections> bat I tnow hinn too well not to un- 
derstand that they are perfectly consistent ■with his de- 
votednesa to state rights and to the pi-iaciples of the 
Democratic party." 

Quitman desired Mr. Millson to yield the floor for a 
moment. He did so with pleasure, and the members, 
says Ml'. Hooker, in his eloquent address before the Mis- 
sissippi Legislature, " crowded around the venerable 
man to catch the last words of wisdom that fell from his 
lips. His form was already bowed, and his manly fea- 
tures marked with the fatal malady which was so soon 
to remove him from our midst." It was a painful mo- 
ment, for he felt that he was about to separate from the 
Southern members in whose patriotism ho confided, and 
especially from colleagues who were in daily consultation 
with him, and to whom he was fondly attached. But 
liis opinions against compromises had long been fixed. 
And now he was not only willing to he a martyr to his 
fsuth, but he was one ofthefew who were willing to haz- 
ard every thing for an abstract truth or principle. Too 
feeble to speak at large, as he desired, he only said : 

"I construe the hill reported by the committee of con- 
ference as an express submission of the question of the 
admission of Kansas under the Lecompton Constitution 
hack to the people of Kansas, and thus virtually refer- 
ring to them the adoption or rejection of the Constitu- 
tion, the more objectionable because that reference is not 
made to the quasi sovereignty which acted upon that 
instrument originally, nor to the people acting under an 
organized government, but to a disorganized mass of 
voters who can not speak for the sovereignty of a state. 

" I oppose the measure, in the second place, because it 
is a concession upon this question which I, as a Southora 
man, am not prepared to make. I rcgai-d this contest as 
a mere incident to the slavery question, tl am desirous 
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of seeing thia great issue between the Kortli and South 
brought to a fair, Jionest, and final settlement, which shall 
forever recognize the full constitutional equality of the 
slaveholding states. If we can come to terms, no man 
in the House will rejoice more than I, If we can not, 
let us separate. These are the m^n reasons why I op- 
pose this bill, "7 

"I will answCT the other question propounded by the 
gentleman, that I look upon the act of the people of Kan- 
sas as complete — as an act of ^wasi sovereignty, with tho 
consent of the TJnited States, in the formation of a Consti- 
tution. I regard that act as complete and binding upon 
the people of Kansas, and as the only voice that we have 
received here in regard to ijieir will. I have opposed 
tho reference of the whole question back to the people 
of Kansas, or even to any political power in Kansas ; and 
I oppose it BOW the more because it is simply a reference 
back to the individual men who may be entitled to vote 
at the time this vote is to be taken. These are, in short, 
some of the reasons why, with all respect for the opinions 
of my political friends, I can not support this bill. I will 
not take any more of the gentleman's time by saying 

"■Mr. MiUaon. The Honse will now, I trust, perceive 
the application of the views I was endeavoring to pre- 
sent at the time the gentleman from Mississippi asked 
me to yield to him. The gentleman says he regards the 
act as complete, and Kansas entitled to admission. 
Would he yield to her demand for admission upon the 
terms proposed by her, claiming twenty-five or thirty 
million acres of the pnblic laud ?" 

" Jfr. Quitman. I ask the gentleman to allow me to 
say that I have never regarded these propositions, in re- 
spect to land grants, as forming any of the conditions on 
which a state is admitted into the Union. I wish to 
make this mngle other remark : that Congress either has 
or has not the right to restrict the entire rights of a 
state. If she does restrict them, tlien they are not bind- 
ing upon the state, because she can only admit the state 
upon one condition or the other." 

The bill was subsequently passed, Quitman and Bon- 
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ham being the only Southern Democrats who voted 
against it. He deeply felt the responsibility he had in- 
curred, but, believing that the South should act and no 
longer deliberate, he never hesitated a moment. lie was 
influenced by the same sentiments he had thus forcibly 
expressed, in 1850, in a letter to alriend: 

" The South, anticipating, from the movements of the 
last two years, tliat they would be assailed through the 
Wilmot Proviso and kindred measures, prepared to meet 
the attack. Our noble state first led off, and dauntless- 
ly took the right of the line, and soon, following her ex- 
ample, neai-Iy the whole South was in battle array, firm- 
ly resolved to meet the shock. The North recoiled at 
her attitude, and proposed terms of adjustment, A 
Southern-born President, however, was found to advise 
the enemy to amuse us with proposals, while he pointed 
out to them how our position could be turned, and all 
the advantages of victory be secured for them without 
the risk of battle, 

" The Southern ranks were thus broken, and before 
we can re-form to meet this new and insidious attack, 
we shall have lost all we proposed to contend for. I am 
convinced that the North will continue to press us to the 
extreme point of endurance. The equilibrium between 
the sections is now destroyed and forever. The free 
states will have the control of the government, and what 
is to restrain them? Forbearance and pity, or a sense 
of justice and fraternity? It is weakness to expect it. 
Such considerations never yet restrained the exercise of 
power. There is one thing that may restrain them for a 
time : the fear of losing us. Soon, however, confidence 
in themselves will grow, respect for us will be lost, and 
it will be regarded as a right and a duty — ay, a moral 
and rehgious duty — to regulate our institutions, and co- 
erce us into submission. Even now, perhaps, nine tenths 
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of the Northern people firmly beUeve that slavery is a 
social, EQoral, and political evil. A majority believe it to 
be a wrong and a sin, for which, in theii- consciences, tliey 
are individually responsible. Their sense of duty to God 
requires them to spare no exertion to remove this evil. 
To the extent that they can constitutionally act, they 
deem themselves responsible for the continuance of slav- 
ei7, and, when the Constitution fails them, they appeal 
to ' the higher law.' Suppose, then — and we can not 
suppose any thing else — that they only bring to bear the 
means which tbey, under the loose construction of the 
Constitution now so common, claim that they possess, to 
restrain, depress, lessen, and remove this ' evil' and ' sin,' 
will not the Union become for ua a curse instead of a 



" But will they stop with the effort to exert constita- 
tional power? Wiil they not find somewhere else the 
power they desire to exercise ? They will soon have the 
executive branch of the government; they will have the 
majority in Congress ; they will get the judiciary. "What, 
then, ia to be our fate ? You say corapromise. Put can 
we compromise a question of conscience ? Can we halve 
a moral duty ? The commandments of the moral law 
are not diseretionaiy, but imperative: 'Thou shalt^ or 
' thou shall noi,2 " 

These were prophetic words, and events that have fol- 
lowed in an unbroken march show how accurately he 
had fathomed the future. In 1835, Mr. Webster, in a 
speech in New York intended to recommend himself in 
advance of Mr. Clay for the presidency, declared opposi- 
tion to slavery " a religious sentiment which conld not 
be disregarded." This was, substantially, the first avow- 
al of the "irrepressible conflict," now elaborated by a 
more sagacious and resolute man than Webster. A 
large majority of the people of the free states entertain 
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a religious and conscientious scruple against slavery. 
Their theory of our government supplies a plea for 
their interference with the sutjeet, and while this theory 
prevails they will continue to interfere. They hold, very 
generally, that the federal Constitution or league ema- 
nated from the people, as one consolidated community; 
while, at the South, we insist that the Constitution and 
Union originated with the several stales, as separate, in- 
dependent political sovereignties. If j( be granted that 
each man in this country had a separate and direct 
agency in establishing the Union, then, they contend, it 
is a logical inference that the citizens of each state arc, 
to a certain extent, responsible for the institutions of the 
others, and thus they justify the intervention of Con- 
gress. These views make them responsible in their con- 
sciences for the extension, if not for the toleration of slav- 
ery. The few at the North who adopt the Southern 
view of tho federal Union find, in the reservations and 
guaranties of the Constitution, sufficient answer to their 
scruples, but under the pervading theory taught by Web- 
ster, Kent, and Story, opposition to slavery is a logical 
result. It is absurd, then, to consider anti-slavery senti- 
ment as a temporary distemper, to bo cured by tempo- 
rary remedies and expedients. Its foundations are deep- 
ly laid in the vitals of our system, and a political organ- 
ization has sprung up from it that now flings its mena- 
cing shadow over the republic* It has steadily gro^vn 

* Mr, Dooljttle, United States senator from Wisconsin, in a recent 
speech distinctlj intimated lliaC the Wide-Awakes might be required 
to install Mr, Lincoln into the presidency by force of arms. 

The Tribune, of the 27th of September, speaking of a trifling broil 
that occurred at or near Cranston's New York Hotel between two 
young New Yorkers and a party of Widc-Awakes, used (he following 
significant langnage, and that, loo, after the proprietor of the hotel 
had, in a card, cxpresBlj denied that any gnest or emploje of bis 
hotel was implicated in the matter : 

" The Wide-Awakes are a very thoroughly organized body of 
yonng men filled with the vigor and the excitability of youth. Is it 
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from the moment of its birth until now — with none of 
the infirmity of precocious growth about it, but solid aa 
it is colossal : it defies all parties at the North, and chal- 
lenges the South to a trial of strength. As late as 1855 
it had no organization. In 1856, when the first Black 
Republican Convention assembled, it was more a matter 
of ridicule than apprehension. Now its dark banners 
float in triumph over half the states. Shall we shut our 
eyes longer to its progress, and to the dangers that 
threaten us ? 

New England, foi-merly so conservative, and with 
whom we Lave ever had the closest social and commer- 
cial relations, is now under the dominion of a majority 
avowedly hostile to slavery in the territories and in the 
states, resolved never to cease the conflict mitil the " na- 
tion" be purged of this " deadly sin." Only two years 
ago Governor Banks disclaimed, for the Black Republi- 
cans of that commonwealth, the incendiary doctrines of 
Garrison, and now we find that party nominating for 

qnile a prudent thing to risk a collision with snch a body ? Is it not 
possible that some much more serious result may happen hoth to Mr. 
Cranston's house and Mr. Cranston's guests thnn occurred on Tuesday 
eveoing, should such a demouslration be repeated ? As a matter of 
caution, we suggest that anj public expression of the inti-lUpublican- 
ism of the establishment had better not be permitted to get outside of 
it, except by way of the chimneys. It goes off there as harmless as 
tlie smoke, hurts nobody, and nobody complains. But, unless Mr. 
Cranston is disposed to see an influx of company in a guise and with 
a purpose which would make any tavern-keeping soul to tremble, we 
advise liim, for peace' sake, either (o turn out of doors or keep quiet 
the infatuated fools, both men and women, who endeavored to stir up 
a riot there on Tuesday evening." 

No man who witnessed the grand Wide-Awake demonstration in 
the lity of New York on the evening of the 3d of October, composed 
of £0,000 young men, in nniform and under military drill, can doubt 
the great political influence this organization will hereafter exert. 
The first club was instituted at Hartford (there is an evil omen in the 
name) only a few months since, and now they number near half a 
million of members — intelligent, active, resolnte men, full of enthusi- 
asm, who know how to advance, without calculating where they are 
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governor a candidate -who broadly and distinctly in- 
dorses and approves those very doctrines— tiie extinc- 
tion of slavery by the power of the federal govern- 
ment, the social and poHtical equality of the negro, and 
the moral propriety of Insurrection, and, of course, mur- 
der ! That ancient and venerable commonwealth, with 
all her glorious antecedents, her learning, and her refine- 
ment, is ruled on "higher hiw" or "mob principles;" 
and, but for the excitement of the slavery question, which 
arms her fanatics against sister states, would, in all prob- 
ability, be convulsed by some social problem between 
capital and labor. With the proud memorials of the 
Revolution looking down upon her shame, she refused 
burial to a gallant son, of heroic hneage, who fell at 
Buena Vista,* but rendered funeral honors to the mur- 
derer John Brown and his incendiaiy crew. She heaps 
indignities upon the statue of Webster, her most illus- 
trious orator ; turns her back on Everett, Ler most illus- 
trioua scholar, to lay her trophies and her homage at the 
feet of Sumner and Wilson. She makes pigmies of her 
great men and ^ants of her pigmies, converts her pul- 
pits into rostrums, and tramples on the laws of the coun- 
try to deify a fugitive slave. A voice from Taneuil Hall 
onco animated our whole country ; but now the mer- 
chant princes of Boston tremble at the ruffian howl in 
its consecrated precincts, and purchase a temporary 
truce by heavy contributions to outlawry and brigand- 
age. To divert the socialists and infidels from their 
own palaces, they are forced to encourage the anti-slav- 
ery movement, forgetting that, when the knife offanati- 

• The major froneral of the Boatoo mililia refused to order a mili- 
tary reception, when ihe body of Captain Lincoln, adjutant general 
of the army, was brought ihere. on the i^und that he fell in a war 
for the extension of slaTety. Lincoln was the son of a govemor of 
Massachusetts, a sterling patriot, and grandson of Gen. Lincoln of 
the army of llio Eevolulion. 
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cism leaves its sheath, it soon ceases to discriminate be- 
tween its victims. What cares the political or rehgious 
monomaniao for constitutional restraints or the rights 
of property? 

The Black Reputlicans of New York, and of dther 
states, disclaim — and doubtless honestly disclmu — the 
intention or the power to interfere with slavery within 
the states. But can they stand up against Garrisonism 
any longer than the Republicans of Massaohnaetta ? la 
the pressure npon them less strong ? Are they capable of 
greater resistance ? On the contrary, greater influences 
are operating upon New York than were ever brought 
to bear on New England. The ablest man in the free 
states, who forms and controls public opinion more im- 
peratively than any man now living in any country, has 
dedicated himself to this crusade, and his march, wher- 
ever he goes, is .the march of a conqueror. His doc- 
trines, stripped of tbcir plumage, are to the last degree 
revolutionary and incendiary. Not Danton, or St. Just, 
or any of the Jacobins of Paris ever preached doctrines 
more pregnant with deplorable results than the doctrines 
recently announced by William H. Seward, senator from 
New York, and which have been applauded and en- 
dorsed by enthusiastic multitudes. The New York Tri- 
bune and Evening Post — making an aggregate of enor- 
moaa circulation, conducted by men of high social posi- 
tion and distinguished talent, exerting prodigious influ- 
ence over public opinion, or rather creating and directr 
iog it in all the free states — disclaim the intention or the 
disposition to employ the agency of the goveiTiment, or 
any other agency, to abolish slavery in the states. They 
are only opposed to its extension, without which, in their 
opinion, it wUl dwindle and die. There ia httle difference 
between the opinion thus expressed by these powerful 
journals, and the opinion entertained by nine tenths of 
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what arc called the " conservative" voters in tiie free 
states. Northern conservatism, as contradistinguished 
from abohtionism, "hath this extent, no more." The lat- 
ter -would expel slavery, wherever it be found, by compul- 
sory laws, or by fire and sword if necessary. The for- 
mer would merely confine it where it is, exclude it from 
aU territories, in whatever latitude, hereafter acquired 
by the common blood and treasure, and thus slowly but 
surely accomplish its destruction. Both aim at the same 
end. One wing ia represented by Garrison, Andrews, 
and Gerritt Smith, the other by the Republican press. 
The latter would accomplish, by obtaining the control 
of the government, and by the forms of law, what the 
foi-mer would do by poison, the knife, and the firebrand. 
Wlen Mr. Seward recommends that the army and navy 
be dispensed with, is it with the hope that John Brown- 
ism wUI then have a fair field ? Mr. Greeley anticipates 
the election of a Biack Republican Pi-esident, and, m due 
time, a party majority in both branches of Congress ; 
then the multiplication of the federal judicial districts, 
the appointment of-Black Republican judges, and the re- 
scinding of the Dred Scott decision. 

This grand result may be accomplished by the forms 
of law, but it would strike a deadly blow at an institu- 
tion recognized by the Constitution, and by the rightful 
interpreter of the Constitution. It would destroy the 
independence of tbo judiciary, and be, in all its conse- 
quences, revolutionary and demoralizing. 

There is in New York, and elsewhere at the North, a 
truly conservative element, reposing on the traditions of 
the past, exulting over our national prosperity, condemn- 
ing agitation, and anxious for fellowship and union. It 
comprises most of tlie commercial interest, necessarily in 
close communion with the South; the manufacturers, 
who find there their best customers ; the capitalists, who 
Vol. II.— M 
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dread the agrarian feeling visible now in communities 
overcharged with adventurers from the clubs of En- 
rope ;* and the educated classes, for the most part, who 
have studied the history of their country, and appreciate 
the value and grandeur of its future. But all these rath- 
er -waive than discuss the issue. They are opposed to 
Imitation; they condemn the anti-slavery organization; 
they love the South ; they love their whole country ; but, 
when thrown into the political arena, not one in a thon- 
sand will or can conscientiously defend slavery on its 
merits, or on the true constitutional ground. They al- 
most to a man treat our clfum to equal rights in the Ter- 
ritories as an absurdity or an abstraction. To defend 
our claim would be fatal to any political man in the free 
States. Patriotic and loyal as many aEquestionably are 
upon a great constitntional claim held by the South as 
sacred and indispensable, they can not, in their con- 
sciences, act with us. How long, then, can they main- 



* One of these, Carl Schnrz, a, celobraled Black Eepnblican ora- 
tor, recently addressed an audience at Springfield, Ma^aehosetts, as 
follows : 

"There is your Declaration of Independence, a diplomaUc dodge, 
adopted merely for the purpose of cxcufling the rehellious colonies in 
the eyes of ciTilized mankind. There is your Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, no longer the sacred code of the rights of man, but a hyp- 
ocritical piece of special pleading, drawn np by a batch of artful pet- 
tifoggeis, who, when aq)eaking of the rights of man, meant bnt the 
privileges rf a set of aristocratic slarehoMers, but styled it ' the rights 
of man' in order to throw dust into the eyes of the world, and to in- 
veigle noble-hearted fools into lending them aid and assistance. 
There are yoar boasted Beroluiionary sires, no longer heroes and 
sages, but accomplished humbnggers and hypocrites, who said one 
thing and meant another ; who passed connterfeit sentiments as gen- 
uine, and obtained arms and money, and assistance and sympathy, 
on false pretenses. There is your great American Berolution, no 
longer the great champion of universal principles, but a mean Yan- 
kee trick — a wooden nutmeg — the most impudent imposition erer 
practiced npon the whole world." 

How utterly faithless to the traditions of oar country, and to the 
fellowship of the Union, must bo the people who listen to and ap- 
plaud Godi language as this t 
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tain their present rclationa with us or with our adversa- 
ries ? One by one the stanchest of them must give 
■way, or be trampled down by the overwhelming masses 
of Black Republicans, whose ranks are rapidly swelled 
by imraigration and the popular clamor for gratuitous 
distribution of the public lands — a cry that appeals di- 
rectly to the pauperism of the Old World, and arrays it 
against the property and established usages and institu- 
tions of our country ! 

With the strongest appreciation of the patriotism of 
great masses in the free states — paying my willing hom- 
age to the talent, scholarship, and conscientiousness of 
many that oppose us — finding it most difficult to recon- 
cile their personal virtues with their disorganizing doc- 
trines, I can take no moro encouraging view of the con- 
dition of things. To be conservative, loyal, or even mod- 
erate, in Kew York, ia to occupy a post that promises 
neither honor nor reward. Pressed by nnmbers con- 
stantly accumulating, by the temptations of ambition and 
the contagion of majorities, and of an irresistible enthu- 
siasm, the ftiends of to-day will become our opponents 
to-morrow. Clouds and darkness rest upon the future. 
Religious feehng operating on a puritan community— 
the equality of races and universal emancipation reviv- 
ing the revolutionary cries of Europe in the minds of 
tumultuous and uneducated masses — licentious notions 
of liberty and the hope of plunder in the wreck of estab- 
lished institutions, these are fearful elements fermenting 
and underlying the social fabric. The same wild influ- 
ences will, sooner or later, clamor against the unequal 
distribution of property, and the proprieties and barriers 
that separate the many from the few. In a word, from 
a government of restraints, of checks and balances, of 
judicious discriminations and reservations, we are rap- 
idly drifting toward a government purely radical, popu- 
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lar, and Jacobinical, the end of which must be anarchy 
or despotism. 

The Sonth never has " caletilated," and never wil! " cal- 
culate," the value of the UDion. Without a trace of 
mercenary feeling in her nature, without counting its 
advantages or disadvantages, she clings to it with filial 
afieetion as a thing to be reverenced, and too sacred for 
traffic or speculation. We are well aware that, by enor- 
mous concessions of ten'itoiy, and by acquiescing in a 
system of unequal taxation, we have contributed a largo 
excess over our quota to the common stock ; but we find 
our compensation in the development and prosperity of 
our common country. Whatever concerns it, or any part 
of it, interests us, and we have ever been willing to mate 
any sacrifice short of a constitutional light. With this 
sentiment for the country and for the Union deeply root- 
ed in the South, we contemplate a dissolution as men 
contemplate the extinction of their long-cherished and 
fondest hopes. But we have no misgivings as to our 
future. Our tranquillity would scarcely be disturbed. 
The state governments would quietly perfoim their func- 
tions, and in sixty days a new federation would be form- 
ed. tWe may be called secessionists, but may we not, in 
the event of a separation, claim to be the government de 
jure f We stand inside of and upon the Constitution, 
and only separate to maintain the guaranties of that sa- 
cred instrumontr} What should we have to fear? What 
army or navy would act against us? Where would the 
money come from to reduce us to subjection ? Our phy; 
ical power and military spirit are known to the world, 
"War," said Gen. Greene, in bis Southern campaign, 
"war in the South is a very diiferent thing from wai- af 
the North." The feeble colony of South Carolina 
hausted the well-organized and powerful army of En- 
gland, and her swamps and forests proved more formi- 
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dable than British garrisons and forts. It is folly to talk 
of coercing the South. We laugli at ench a threat, as 
we laugh at the mean and dastardly idea that our slaves 
would join our assailants. Why did they not join the 
British in the war of the Revolution and of 1812? On 
the contrary, in every crisis they have manifested their 
fidelity, and would fight, if necessary, hy the side of their 
masters, for homesteads dear to them as to the whSes, 
and which they rarely desert but when deluded by some 
scoundrel of lighter complexion. They constitute for us 
a material element of strength in war, and the means of 
subsistence for our annies in the field. 

With respect to foreign powers, our productions will 
always secure for us their good-will. The South hadlittle 
cause to quarrel with England for any local grievance 
in either the war of independence or the war of 1812. 
We might have lived unmolested under British dominion. 
But we took up ai'ms for our Korthera brethren, whose 
commerce was tampered with, and whose seamen were 
impressed. British negromania, which our Northern 
friends count on, has run its career. The practical les- 
son of the West Indies, once the most prosperong, now 
the most nnprofitable part of her broad domain, has 
brought England to her senses. Our cotton crop is in- 
dispensable to her, and cotton can not be produced with- 
out slave labor, and compulsory slave labor. Algeria, 
India, Africa, as rivals of the South in the production of 
cotton, are humbugs. Production is' regulated by laws 
more immutable and controlling than fanaticism. The 
laws of trade are omnipotent in England. Wo watch 
her harvest- weather, and she notes our sunshine and our 
showers. She buys our crops ; we purchase her manu- 
factures. The South has similar relations with France. 
Our freo-trade doctrines welcome her beautiful fabrics 
and her delicious wines. Our plantation necessities de- 
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mand the manufactures of these great nations. They 
will take in return, in their own ahi^^ng, our cotton, 
sugar, tobacco, bread-stuffs, lumber, and naval stores. 
We have neither manufactories nor shipping, but are 
purely agricultural, with free trade for our allies, and 
non-interconrse and prohibitory duties for our enemies. 
With such relations as these, is it likely that England or 
France will quarrel with the South about the institution 
of slavery ? 

When we are forced, in self-defense, to separate from 
the fanatic states ; when our harbors are crowded, not 
with bottoms from Boston and New Tort, but with 
foreign shipping, and our warehouses are packed, not 
with the manufectures of Lowell and Kcwark, but of 
JIanchester and Lyons ; then, and not till then, will our 
Northern brethren pcrcdve, in its whole extent, the folly 
of thdr course. Tlie fall of real estate in their cities, 
the silence of their spindles, the stagnation of their com- 
merce, the obstructions to their enterprise, will teach 
them how insane it was to intermeddle with a great in- 
terest antecedent to the Union, guaranteed by the Con- 
stitution, auxiliary to their prosperity, indispensable to 
ours, and the greatest consolidated clement of national 
wealth. 

When they ask us to surrender slavery, and its natural 
extension in territories adapted to its gi-owth, they ask 
in the spirit of a footpad who demands your purse with 
a pistol at your breast. When they interfere with it by 
the law-making power, they exercise a function that 
finds no warrant in the Constitution. When they at- 
tempt, as they have attempted, to arm our slaves against 
us, and instigate a peaceful and contented people to the 
commission of crimes, they sever the bonds of Union, 
and drive us to seek shelter and safety under a separate 
and distinct government. rtVe separated from England 
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for the mere assertion of a right 'which she was ■willing 
to qualify or surrender, and which had never occasioned 
any actual evU, When we leave the present Union, we 
shall leave it to preserve our property from spoliation, 
our homesteads from rapine and murder. We shall 
stand justified in our own conscience and before man- 
kind ; justified as every people stand justified in history, 
who, having patiently endured injustice for the sake of 
peace, finally draw the sword for the sake of independ- 
ence. We shall quit the Union, he that day of sorrow 
early or late, as loyal to its covenants as when flret our 
fathers formed it, loving and regretting it to the last; 
glorying in its early traditions and mourning its sudden 
fall ; ever mindful of the patriot friends at the North 
who have co-operated with us to maintain it, and reserv- 
ing for them the places of honor around our altars and 
firesides ; hut with the resolution, inflexihie as destiny, 
to defend our rights in their whole extent, or perish 
wjlh them ! \ 

jjhe election of a Black Republican President, under 
the formalities of law, docs not necessarily involve a dis- 
solution of the Union, hut it. will bo conclusive as to^ 
th,e existence of a puMc sentiment that will abolish slav- 
e^ if the present TJnron be contjnued. The election of 
Biich a candidate now, or ten years hence, is only a ques- 
tion of time. In its practical teaching it is the same thing. 
Political parties of fifty years' growth are powerless, and 
now enjoy only a temporary and precarious lease by the 
compulsory fusion of antagonistical materials ; a compact 
based on no common creed, no mutual concession of prin- 
ciple, but a mere bargain of individuals for office, dicta- 
ted by Inexorable necessity. On the other hand, opposi- 
tion to slavery is a consolidated power, moving in one 
direction, by one impulse, its whole strength concentra- 
ted upon a single object. But yesterday a " stiil, small 
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voice" whispering in tabernacles, to-5ay shaking the AI- 
leghanies with its thunder, and sweeping like a hurri- 
cane from the Atlantic to the Missonri. Small rivers, 
thus directed, cut their way through mountains of gran- 
ite. Parchment restraints and judicial interpretation 
oppose but feeble barriers to the force of numbers, 
composed of new elements and nationahties, and utter- 
ly indifferent to the traditions of our ancestors. The 
Puntan and the Jacobin arc in fearful propinquity. Ex- 
cited multitudes are not to be restrained even by their 
leaders, who, having tasted power, are apt to become 
conservative. Danton and his comrades were butchers 
of mankind, butfeutchers more sanguinary still demand- 
ed their blood. (__The great party that now demands the 
non-CKtension of slavery and the repeal of the Fugitive 
Slave Law will, in the next decade, demand universal 
emancipation ! This is the danger we have to look in 
the face — not merely the election of a chief magistrate 
pledged to exclude slavery from the Territories, and to 
annul the decisions of tlie constitutional tribunal, but the 
next great act in the drama — the abolition of slavery it- 
self! This is already down in the programme. Mr. 
Seward h^ foreshadowed it in all his recent speeches, 
and the deed will be accomplished if this Union be mdn- 
tained. The weight of numbers, if not against us now, 
soon will be, if anti-slavery progress for the last five 
years be reliable data for calculating its future. Even 
now, when its preponderance is not firmly established, 
it proposes no compromise — if we could make any more 
compromises with safety or honor — but proclaims its pur- 
pose, and pledges itself never to recede. Our decision 
must be made, and made speedily, and there is no half- 
way ground to stand upon. Surrender or resist are the 
only alternatives of the South — surrender to an exacting 
party who advocate the debasing equality of races, and 
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are deeply infected with the demoralizing theories of 
socialism, or resistance as remorseless and infiexible as 
the fanaticism an'ajed against us.^i 
YpisjiBJonism nev^r flonu&hed jj thfi Sqi^th, It is not 
the atmosphere for revolutions. T^e nature and occupa- 
tion of our people demand stability, not change. Seden- 
tary and~agrreultura^ wo .cherish the homesteads and 
laws of our ancestors, and live among the reminiscences 
of the past. We claim only what we believe to be, and 
what the Supreme Court has decile I tw be our rght 
under the Constitution. It is sneered it is in abstrac- 
tion; but all fundamental principl s 1 e ibsti actions 
and this abstraction, in our view, and in the oj mion of 
our opponents, is the one upon which the sui e structure 
of slavery stands. We assert no claun to mterfere with 
the concerns of other states. Reverence for the repub- 
lic, a filial love of its flag, its progress and expansion, is 
the prevailing feeling of the South. We would take up 
arms to defend a disputed boundary in IVIaine or in Or- 
egon, or the right of fishery on the banks of Newfound- 
land.* But if we can enjoy no repose in the Union, if 
one half of the Northern people advocate the curtail- 
ment of our rights with the hope of seeing our most val- 
ued resource perish, and the other half menace us with 
violence, we must of necessity retire from it. [A brave 
people, with great resoiu-cea for empire and independ- 

* John Adams, in his prirate journal of the negotiations for peace 
vfith the British commissionera at Paris, has this entry ; " Not. £9, 
1T82. When we were upon the fishery question, Ihe commissionerB 
urged us to leave ont the word ' riffht,' and suhstitnte the word 'lib- 
erty. ' I told them I could never sign a treaty with such a qualifica- 
tion. Mr. Laurens (of South Carolina) upon this said, witli grent 
firmness, that he would never give his voice for any articles without 
this, etc." 

When the controversy about the northeastern boundary occurred, 
the whole South stood up for the rights of Maine. In 1840, "Cass, 
Cuba, and CanaiJs," were the watchwords of <he Democracy of the 
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ence, impregnable to invasion, and inspired by a universal 
sense of the moderation of their course and the justice 
of their cause, will know how to act when the surrender 
oJJheir rights is the price of submission. 
\ No matter how the withdrawal of the Southern States 
-M accomplished, whether peacefully or by violence, it 
will be the saddest exodus on record, and for centuries 
will wmI along the pages of history like a funeral dirge. 
Other great nations have grown old and cornipt, decay- 
ed and died. But oars, yet in its youth and freshness, 
will perish like a gallant ship, complete in all her ap- 
pointments, driven recklessly upon the rocks, her crew 
wandering for yeara upon the desert strand, to return at 
last, perhaps, and gather np the fragments of the wreck 
as their only means of escape. May the God of our fa- 
thers, who visibly guided them in their glorious efforts 
for independence, teach us, of all sections and all parties, 
moderation, and interpose his merciful providence to 
save the republic ! \ 

Our love of country amounts to enthusiasm. " Blood 
is thicker than water." Bonds of iron — yes, stronger 
than iron — unite us with our brethren. But all these, 
and more than these, will break when a free and proud 
people, sec their state sovereignty insulted, their consti- 
tutional rights denied, and their sanctuaries threatened 
by deluded masses. 

Gen. Quitman was no disunionist. There was never a 
moment, from his first majihood to the hour of his death, 
that he would not have accepted the part of Decius to 
save the republic. Every dream of personal ambition 
was associated with its duration, grandeur, and espan- 
sion. lie fought in Mexico not so much to win lam-els 
for himself as glory for his country. Ho desired to see 
Mexico and Cuba under our dominion. He was equally 
anxious for the annexation of Canada, uninfluenced by 
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jealousy of the North. He regarded whatever concern- 
ed the power and prosperity of the country not as a 
slaveholder, but as an American, confident of our ability, 
under a proper administration of the Constitution, to con- 
trol this whole continent as independent and sovereign 
united states. But, with this deep and confirmed loyal- 
ty to the Union, he had long satisfied himself that the 
Southern States could not remain in tho Union and 
preserve their domestic institutions and constitutional 
rights. He saw a gulf between the North and the South, 
spanned by a narrow bridge, built upon the single arch 
oi expediency, and when this arch breats down tho sep- 
aration will be inevitable. Every year, as the nou-slave- 
holding states grow in power, it becomes less necessary 
to temporize with the South ; the avcli is weakened, and 
the fathomless abyss of the untried future lies beneath. 
With these convictions he opposed compromises, and 
voted against the English-Kansas Bill. When he gave 
this vote, he voted, substantially, for a direct issue, and 
no more compromises. Ho had no wish to postpone the 
question for posterity. The bill passed the House by a 
maj ority of nine. It was reluctantly accepted anil voted 
for by the Southern Democrats (all except Quitman and 
Bonham, of South Carolina), as the only practicable and 
peaceable solution of a perplexing and threatening ques- 
tion. The whole country felt relieved, and patriotic cit- 
izens from all quarters hastened to congi-atulate the Pres- 
ident of the United States. That eminent person, dis- 
tinguished alike for his personal virtues and truly con- 
servative principles — the last of a line of illustrious states- 
men — shared the general satisfection. Bnt what have 
we gained? Where is the repose and security it prom- 
ised ? Like Pyrrhus, the South may exclaim, " One more 
such victory as this, and I am vanquished." New de- 
mands — stronger popular demonstrations in the North 
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and West — hostile accessioiia of strength in both branch- 
es of Congress — the chair and the committees in the 
hands of our opponents — a nomination for the presidency 
formidable for its sectional power and national organiza- 
tion, and the enthusiasm concentrated in its support — 
and, finally, the rupture of the Democratic party.the only 
anchor capable of holding the drifting ship ! What have 
we a right to expect P What should we do ? 

These are questions wo shall havo to answer. There 
ia no escape, Quitman gave his answer when ho record- 
.ed his voto against the Englisli-Kansas compromise ; and 
his deepest regret when dying— the last pohtical thought 
that straggled for expression on his lips — was that^he 
could not live " to vindicate that vote." 
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CHAPTER XX. 

Quitman TJaits South Carolina.— His Appreciation of that State.— 
Reception in Columbia,— The Palmetto AsEociation. — Contrast 
between Quitman and Calhoun.— His last Letter from Washing- 
ton. — Deeline of his Health. — Journey home.— Last Letters. — 
His last Words: "I wish to vindicate my Vote." — Dr. Cartwright'a 
Narrative of the closing Scene. — Eeview and Analjaia of bis Char- 
acter. — Dr. Ferry's funeral DiscourEO. 

1858. In April Gen. Quitman accepted an invitation 
to address tho Palmetto Association (tbe survivors of 
the famous Palmetto regiment) at their anniversary 
meeting at the capital of South Carolina. The invita- 
tion touched hia heart, and revived, for a time, his failing 
energies. He was proud of the regiment. It was close- 
ly associated with his own career. He greatly admired 
South Carolina, her educated and high-toned statesmen, 
and their enlightened administration of state affairs. In 
their great contest in 1832, when, single-handed, they 
fought tho hattle of the South, and maintained the doc- 
trines that Virginia, in her best days, had enunciated as 
authoritative and binding on the federal government, he 
stood almost alone in Mississippi, not only sympathizing 
with, but sustaming them. He had adopted the opin- 
ions of Mr. Calhoun as to the theory of our government, 
and on all the great questions of tie time, except that, 
fired with the thirst for military fame, and with more of 
the old Roman appetite for conquest, he was for putting 
on steam and givmg full play to the energy of the re- 
public. The more matured and experienced Carolinian 
had entered life with similar views. Ho strongly advo- 
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cated the war of 1812. Intrusted "by President Monroe 
■with the department of war, he infused an energy into 
its operations till then unknown, and inaugurated sys- 
tems and improvements so comprehensive and splendid 
as almost to transcend the constitutional restraints. 
Subsequently, for a hrief space, secretary of state, he 
pressed the acquisition of Texas with an energy that 
paralyzed the diplomacy of England and France, and 
soon overcamo what many considered insuperable diffi- 
cultiea. There was scarcely any ohataclc his genius and 
enthnsiasm would not have encountered to push forward 
the republic, untU he became convinced that all these en- 
ergies and acqwisitiona were to be employed against the 
rights and inBtitutiona of the South, and then he grew 
rigidly conservative. Ho collected bis great faculties 
and concentrated them into a lens, the focus being the 
Constitution, and there, by that powerful light, the 
country saw the danger that threatened it. Ardent by 
nature — the blood running impetuously through his 
veins — full of grand ideas, fitted for a career of splendor, 
ho became reserved, circumspect, an anstere construc- 
tionist, a penurious legislator, a stickler against appro- 
priations, opposed pre-emptions and encouragements to 
Western immigi-ation, and voted against the war with 
Mexico ! The explanation of this surprising change is 
that he foresaw increased danger to the institutions of 
the South. The influx of foreigners, and their immediate 
investment with the privileges of citizens, he regarded 
as an evil. Most of them come here the victims of op- 
pression and had government, and with exa^erated and 
impracticable notions of liberty; it is natural that they 
shonld respond to the claim for the largest liberty. 
Those that settle in the North and "West, unacquainted 
with our domestic system, and deriving all their informa- 
tion from abolitionists, naturally fall into their ranks. In 
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the South, -where the institution speakw for itself, the im- 
migrant population soon become elavehohlers. But the 
proportion flowmg North and West ia as four to one, 
and the element may be set down as antagonistioal to 
the South. 

In 1850, Quitman, when organizing Mississippi for re- 
sistance, found sympathy and eo-operation in South Caro- 
lina. She was ready to second any movement he might 
mate. Under the han for her single-handed but glori- 
oua struggle for nullification, "the rightful remedy," she 
had deemed it prudent, and for the benefit of tbo com- 
mon cause, that some other sister state should take the 
initiative in the pending struggle for our institutions; 
but she was prepared for the contest, and, had it come 
to an issue, would have chosen Quitman as the common 
leader. Li hia whole career, civil and military, he had 
her confidence and respect. He had been toasted in 
Soath Carolina in 1851 as the first President of the South- 
ern republic. At that period the Union party of nullifi- 
cation times bad disappeared in South Carolina. The 
whole state was for resistance, but the leaders wei 
vided as to the proper method. They were called 
operationists" and "Secessionists ;" the latter being for 
the immediate secession of the state without waiting for 
the action of other states; the former deeming it pru- 
dent, if not indispensable, to have the co-operation of one 
or more states. With the Secessionists were all the then 
representatives in Congress (except Col. Orr), Governor 
Means, Ex-govemorSeabrook,J.II. Adams, since govern- 
or. Colonel Maxy Gregg, R. Barnwell Rhett, and others. 
On the other side were Senators Barnwell and Butler, 
Colonel Orr, Langdon Cheves, C. G. Memminger, John 
L. Manning, James Chesnut, John S. Preston, A. G, Ma- 
grath, W. D. Porter, J. W. Ilayne, James Simons, etc. 
Many of these gentlemen consulted Gen. Quitman. He, 
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of course, took as little part as possible in the controver- 
Bj, though, ■when he found that other states that had been 
relied on, as Mississippi and Georgia, for example, re- 
ceded from their position, he believed that South Caroli- 
na ahoald act alone, and thus precipitate an issue. The 
controversy was nltimately tested by a popular vote, 
and the Co-operation ists happily carried the state by a 
large majority. The present union of the South places 
in a very striking light the ■wisdom of the course then 
adopted. 

It was a proud day for the veteran ■when he reached 
Columbia in the afternoon of the 3d of May. The Cap- 
itol artillery annoimced the approach of the train. The 
whole population of the city, and thousands from the sur- 
rounding country, had collected at the depQt to see the 
war-worn statesman. He was received by a committee 
of the Palmetto Association, and their chairman, Capt. 
W. B. Stanley, himself a gaUant soldier, thus addressed 
him: 

" General Qititman, — ^After the lapse of many yeai's 
we meet again, yourself the illustrious guest, and I the 
hnmble representative of the survivors of the Palmetto 
Eeginient organized into the Palmetto Association. 

" On behalf of that Association, I thank God for the 
privilege which now crowns them of extending to you 
the hand of a joyful welcome to the capital of their state, 
and of assuring you that you are received alike in the 
aims and hearts of her people. 

"The language of truth can not be confounded with 
the language of adulation, nor can just panegyric be of- 
fensive either to modesty or taste. 

" Let me, sir, then, ivith (he frankness of the soldier, 
and as the organ of soldiers, declare to yon that the pres- 
ence of no living man pould enkindle nobler sentiments 
or awaken prouder recollections in the minds of South 
Carolinians than your own. 

"We hail you as our comrade in arms, and as our 
brave general, and although the terrible conflicts of the 
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valley of Mexico belong to history, we still hail yon as 
oar brave and dauntless chieftain, whose voice rang loud 
amid the bloody clamors of musketry and artillery, stim- 
ulating the Palmettos in their straggle to plant the first 
standard of victory on the walls of the fallen capital of 
Mexico. South Carolina loves you in peace because yon 
first loved her sons in war, minktering to them in sick- 
ness and privation, kind and cordial to them in their 
hours of repose, sharing their perils, and imparting to 
their bosoms the fiery courage of your own in the stormy 
hour of battle and blood. 

" Our Butler, our Dickinson, and many other PaJmet- 
toa, are curtained by the rayless night of death ; with 
them the fierce battle of life is ended forevei-. Sir, their 
dust, mingling with the soil of their beloved state as it 
does, bre^s torth with our living voices to-day in sweet 
but mournful acclamation of welcome to you. 

"The brave, the beautiful, the aged, and the young, 
all hands, all voices, all hearts, join to make you wel- 
come to the capital of South Carolina. 

"Her emblematic eagle, twin sister of Mississippi's 
own proud bird, displays her wings to greet you, and her 
emblematic tree freshens in its foliage at yonr approach- 
Smiles and tears, prayers and flowery wreaths, all that 
the beauty, and cliivsuty, and hospitality of South Caro- 
lina's capital can present you with, I place upon your 
brow. 

" Again I say, welcome, welcome, thrice welcome be 
the general of our pride, affection, and veneration." 

The general replied to this generous welcome in brief 
and feeling terms. He was pale, emaciated, and feeble, 
and doubtless was then in the first stage of h^ last fetal 
illness. He was taken immediately to the residence of 
his friend, Co!. A. J. Green. 

On the 4th Gen. Quitman was escorted to College HaU 
by the volunteer battalion, including the fire companies 
of the city, the Arsenal Cadets, the Sons of Temperance, 
Palmetto and Congarce Lodges I. O. O. F,, the members 
of the Eutaw Encampment, the Independent Fir© Engine 
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Company,* the studentB, graduates, and faculty of the 
university, the state and municipal authorities, and the 
Palmetto Association in the rear, 68 in number, surviv- 
ors of many a hard-fought field. Three banners, battle- 
riven, wore borne in the procession — the flags of the 
Fairfield, Chester, and Newberry companies. These ban- 
ners floated over the orator on the platform, and his com- 
panions in arms were clustered around him. When the 
general entered the spacious hall, filled with the beauty 
and talent of South Carolina, he was received with a feel- 
ing not to be expressed by mere acclamations ; then, in- 
deed, were "tears, smiles, and flowery wreaths" lavished 
upon him. The order of exercises was as follows ; 

"Pkayek by Rev. Dr. Thomwell, 
"Ode: ^Welcome to the Chiefs {sung in full choir). 
[By W. Gilmore Simms] : 

" Open yoar gates, gay city, with a clang 

Of maitial gong and trumpet, and a fire, 
Such as on plains of Chnrnbusco rang 

When your own forward sons went forth in u-o ; 
Give voices to your hearts, that, when he hears, 

His heart shall whisper, ' These are brethren all 
Of those who follow'd me with bended spears, 

When Mexico was stooping to her fall; 
When, ftt Chapultepec, we crush'd her powers, 
And storm'd, tiiroogh all her gates, oiir way to Aateo towers.' 

" Oh I these are gloriona memories, which are best 
Treasor'd when thus ye welcome home the brave ; 

Thns keep ye shrin'd, within each martial breast. 
The glory of the gallant sons ye gaye; 

So honor ye the children of yonc care, 
Who thus go forth in confidence and pride, 

* This company bore on their standard a wreath ofiimnotielks en- 
circling a key of their engine-honse which had been found on the per- 
son of one of its members slain in the battle of Churnbasco. 

This touchmg incident reminds me of poor Stanford, adjutant of 
Crittenden's battalion, shot at Havana. When leaving New Orleans, 
he carried with him his masonic apron ; it had belonged to his father. 
The moment liefoie his oxecntion he requested that it might be sent 
to his only sister, the wife of Wm. L. Patterson, Esq., United States 
Consul, Genoa. 
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Secure ttiat love shall ever deck tlio bier 

Of those who welcome battle as a brido ; 
Nor, in the moarnfiil tribute o'er their graves. 
Forget the homage dae that welcomes living braves." 

" Addhess by General John A, Quitman. 
" Ode [written for the occasion by II. H. Caldwell, 
Esq.]. (Sung in full choir.) 

" SinR in loud, trinmphal aumhers. 
Sing a grateful nation's laj ! 
Dead most bo the heart that slumbers 

Throblesa, on this solemn day. 
Sing the men, whose stout hearts beating. 

Recked not of the deathful strife ; 
Hearing Honor's voice repeating, 
'Is not duly more tlian life?' 

" Twine the cypress, twine the laurel 

'Round brave Butlek's honor'd name ; 
While to coming times, the moral 

Ho has taught ns, ^Ms his fame : 
Nobly for hb count^ dying. 

Shouts of victory Med his ears ; 
While Hiat soul to Heaven was flying, 

Who may count its rapturous prayers ? 

"Think we of tiie brave who perish'd 

Far beneath that tropic sty ; 
In our heart of hearts be cherish'd 

Memories all too deep to die. 
'Tis not all a dark affliction, 

"This stern thought of those who died ; 
But the nation's benediction. 

And that weeping nation's pride ! 

"By this pride, the surest token, 

Know yonr amaranthine fame. 
More than may by words be spoken. 

Still through ceaseless years the aaiae j 
Wreathed in many a bardic Glory, 

Sunp; to many a monntain lyre, 
Live, forever live your glory, 

In one blaae of hallowed fire 1" 

The oration will bo found in the Appendix. The 
" South Carolinian" closed its account of tho proceed- 
ings of the day with the following words ; 

"Thus concluded one of the most enthusiastic demon- 
strations that we have ever witnessed. Long will Jt be 
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remembered. _ It conveys to General Quitman some idea 
of the appreciation South Carolina attaches to his con- 
duct boUi in war and iu the comici!. lu war he proved 
himself true to the honor of his whole country, and in 
the council he has proven his devotion to the home of 
his adoption and choice. If the array of beauty, the as- 
sembly^ of the talent and wisdom of the state, the popular 
enthusiasm, be taken as evidence, then surely he must 
see the position he occupies in South Carolina, and the 
remnant of the Palmetto regiment will perceive the pride 
their fellow-citizens feel in their deeds, when they join 
with snch spirit in doing honor to him whom, in the lan- 
guage of Captain Stanley, they have welcomed as ' the 
general of their pride, afiection, and veneration.' " 

The " Guardian," after a vivid description of the ball 
and snpper in honor of the general, says : 

"The distinguished orator, soldier, and statesman, 
must have deejay felt that South Carolina loves, esteems, 
and honors him for his many virtues, his gallant deeds, 
and his devoted attachment and patriotism as a states- 
man to the honor, rights, interest, and independence of 
that section of the confederacy which he has selected aa 
hia home, and whose citizenship he so nobly wears. He 
retnms to-day to the duties of his post at Washington; 
and in bidding him adieu, we tender to him our best 
wishes for his safety, and a long life of usefulness to the 
South, and happiness and prosperity to himself." 

General Quitmjin took leave of his friends in the fol- 
lowing note : 

"Columbia, May 6tb, 1868. 

" Deae Sik, — I can not leave this beautiful city with- 
out presenting my gi-ateful acknowledgments to yourself 
and your associates, for the hearty welcome with which 
I was greeted on my arrival, and for the unremitted and 
kind attentions which I have received, both from the 
committee and from all classes of your citizens, during 
my brief visit to the capital of South Carolina. 

" I remain, with the highest respect, your fi-iend and 
obedient servant, (Signed), J. A. Quitmait. 

"Capl. W. B. Stanley, CliMrmaD of Committee," 
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Chi his retnm to Washington he found an invitation 
from Natchez to command a grand encampment of vol- 
unteers. 

To William Cannon and others. 

"Washington, May 30th, 1868. 

" Gentlemkn', — I had the honor to receive, several 
days since, your letter of tho 19th inst., tendering to me, 
on behalf of the general committee of arrangements, the 
command of the proposed grand military encampment 
to be held at the Pharsalia race-course on the Ist, 
2d, and 3d days of July next. When your communica- 
tion reached my hands, there appeared to be some prob- 
ability that the resolution of Congress to adjourn on the 
7th proximo would he rescinded, leaving it very uncer- 
tain whether I could consistently, with my duties here, 
accept the invitation. Now that there is a probability 
that Congress will adjourn on the day proposed, I am 
enabled to reply to your letter. 

"I fully appreciate the high honor conferred upon me 
by your committee, and by the citizen soldiers, in desig- 
nating me as the commander of the proposed encamp- 
ment, and gratefully accept the honorable position as- 
signed to me, dependent, however, upon the adjourn- 
ment of Congress in time to enable me to rea«h home 
before the day jiroposed for the encampment. Should 
this uncertainty in any way conflict with your arrange- 
ments, I can but recommend that you select some other 
commander," 

1868. This was his last letter from Washington. Im- 
mediately after the iinal adjournment, though ill able to 
travel, and too feeble to move without assistance, he set 
out to fulfill his engagement with the Mississippi Volun- 
teers. During a great part of the journey in the cars he 
slept, supported by his 'friend, Mr. Wright, a representa- 
tive from Tennessee, and by other membei-s of the House. 
At Memphis he embarked in the J. C Swan, and reach- 
ed Natchez early on the morning of the 21st, and pro- 
ceeded at once to hig residence in the vicinity. From 
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the moment of his arriva] his family lost heart. He was 
a mere shadow, and evinced a constant inchnation to 
sleep. Tet even in this condition his habits of exacti- 
tude and of duty prevailed over exhausted nature. With 
his own hand ho wrote the following letters — the last 
lines he ever traced, and probably the last connected 
thoughts ho ever expressed: 

General Quitman to General W. W, W- Wood. 

" Monmouth, Jane 30t1i, 1853. 
" Mt dear Sib, — ^Please to read the inclosed letter, 
preserve a copy of it, and hand it to its destination. En- 
tire silence on the subject of my not taking active com- 
mand will injure rae, I am quite unwell, constant fevers, 
and, since I saw you, I have not been out of bod for more 
than an hour at a time. 
" When you have leisnre I ■will be happy to see you," 

M-om General Quitman to the meirib^s of the Meecutive 
Committee anointed to make arrangements for the 
PhajTscdia F 



"Monmouth, Jnco 26th, 1858. 
, —At the time I accepted from Wash- 
ington your very kind invitation to command the mili- 
tary encampment, I hoped my health would so improve 
as to enable me to perform its duties. I hoped especial- 
ly that rest on my arrival home would soon entirely re- 
store it. Anxious to comply with your wishes, and de- 
sirous myself of taking part in this laudable and public- 
spirited movement, I have continued to hope from day 
to day that my health would improve, but I find myself, 
on the contrary, prostrated by constant fever, and so 
weak as to be unable to sit up more than an hour at a 
time, leaving me no hope whatever of having health and 
strength sufficient, at the short da^ of the approaehing 
military parade, to undergo the duties which the iniport- 
ant position you have honored me with requires. I am, 
therefore, compelled, very reluctantly, at this late day to 
decline the high honor you have been disposed to confer 
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His friends now despaired. He was attended day and 
night by iiis brother-in-law, Henry Turner, Eslj., his for- 
mer partner John T. M'Murran, Esq., his friend Josephua 
Hewitt, Esq., and other friends. His able physician, Dr. 
Blackburn, desired a consultation, and Dr. Cai-twright, 
of New Qrleans, who had been long his friend and med- 
ical adviser, was telegraphed for. The doctor's affecting 
letter relates the dosmg scene. 

Dr. S. A. CaHwright to J.F.H. Claiborne. 

" New Orleans, AprU 2O1I1, 1860- 

" My dear Sie, — Yon inform me that you arc writing 
a memoir of the illustrious Quitman, and, inasmuch as I 
'knew him so well, had seen so much of him, and enjoy- 
ed his confidence,' you request me to send yon my rem- 
iniscences of him ; and also, as I was with him in his last 
moments, yon ask me to depict, over my own signature, 
the sad scones of his last hoars, to close jour volume. 
In regard to his last days on earth, as far as the great 
and good Quitman himself was concerned, I have no sad 
scenes to depict. The universally-beloved citizen, patriot, 
and hero was spared the pains of death. Neither bodily 
suffering nor mental anguish distnrbed the happy quie- 
tude of the closing scenes of his eventful and useful life. 

" Ton have no doubt observed how quickly soldiers 
or other persona on fatigue duty, involving protracted 
bodUy and mental labor with loss of rest, fall into a wake- 
ful, yet quiet and happy slumber at those intervals when 
duty does not demand their watchfulness and attention; 
a groan or a suppressed breath will awaken the watch- 
ful attendant on the sick, and the report of the sentry's 
gun, so distant as scarcely to be audible, will arouse the 
fatigued patriots of an army in danger from their slum- 
bers to full consciousness in an instant, while loud talk- 
mg, and noises ever so boiateroua immediately aronnd 
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them, tend only to make them eleep the sounder. It 
was a similar disposition to sleep, and to sleep sweetly, 
yet easily aroused to perfect consciousness and mental 
activity by any thing in the shape of duty, which consti- 
tuted the leading feature iu the last illnesH of General 
Quitman. 

"The attending physicians, alarmed at the somnolency 
arising from no apparent cause, and recognizing it as a 
dangerous, if not a fatal symptom, communicated their 
fears to his family. I was telegraphed to hasten to Mon- 
mouth. On my arrival, I ascertained that this somno- 
lency had begun to creep upon hira in Washington City 
about the time of the adjournment of Congress, and had 
been increasing ever since ; that he had been more or 
less unwell all the session, but had, nevertheless, attend- 
ed strictly to his duties, and, in fact, had not enjoyed his 
usual good health since he had suffered from the mys- 
terious poisoning at the National Hotel. He thought he 
had slept all the way from Washmgton to Memphis in 
the cars. It was evidently not natural sleep, 'tired Na- 
ture's sweet restorer,' but a typhoid narcosis, the har- 
binger of exhausted vital power. His iron constitution, 
impaired by the poisoning at the National Hotel, had 
been oveitaxed by the multiform labors his great soul, 
forgetful of self, imposed upon it in the service of his 
constituents, hisfamily, his friends, and his country. Aft- 
er his return the somnolency continued, but his strong 
will shook it off for the time being whenever he had any 
thing he regarded as a duty to perform. At the mar- 
riage of his daughter, which took place soon after his re- 
turn home, he received his friends in hia usual happy, 
cordial, placid manner. When that event was over ho 
took to his bed, complaining of some fullness about bis 
forehead, and some pain and febrile symptoms for a few 
days, which subsided, leaving him, however, without any 
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desire for food or drink of any kind ; yet he did not 
seem to suffer from inanition, except that the prominent 
and alarming symptom, the drowsmess, continued to in- 
crease, and tho power of his will to shake it off contin- 
ued to diminish. 

" "When I arrived and spoke to him, he awoke, as if out 
of a tranquil sleep, and conversed for a few minutes, as 
if notliing was the matter. He had no fever, no pam, no 
thirst, no excitement of the pulse, and I was almost ready 
to announce to his family and friends that ho was in no 
danger, when I fancied I saw an expression too sublime 
and blissful to be earthly play for an instant ahout his 
brow, and immediately his eyes closed, the muscles of 
his face relaxed, his jaw fell— ho was asleep ! My heart 
sunk within me when the inward voice of along medical 
experience said, 'There is no hope; no mortal recovers 
after that unearthly expression ; it is the avant courier 
of the immortal part to that " botiru from which no 
traveler returns." ' Yet his natural expression was oft- 
en so sublime and blissful, and so much akin to that se- 
raphic radiance which occasionally lights up the counte- 
nance of the good man dying, as to leave some uncer- 
tainty in regard to its cause, and some grounds of hope 
that the world was not so soon to lose him. 

" On feehng the surface, the temperature of his body 
was found to differ in no great degree from health; rath- 
er colder than natural, particularly the extremities ; but 
this was readily accounted for from the empty, shrunken 
state of the cutaneous capillary vessels, bo apt to occur 
in long abstinence from food and drink. But I was 
grieved to find that the skin itself had lost much of its 
vital tenacity. He had, as before said, no thirst, no ap- 
petite, no wants, and seemed perfectly happy when let 
alone. I induced him to take a little light nourishment 
by urging it upon him as a duty ; no other consideration 

Vol. H.— N 
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could induce him to touch it. It oppressed him, howev- 
er, and made him feel uncomfortable until ho threw it 
■up, as his stomach, like his skin, had lost much of its vi- 
tal power, and could not digest it. He continued in 
nearly the same state from Monday, the day of my ar- 
rival, until Friday, without much change, except that 
the wakeful intervals grew shorter, and the sleep longer 
and more profound. In his wakeful moments reason 
was not clouded ; I took means to ascertain this point, 
and found him the veritable John A. Quitman I had 
known so long, in possession, when roused from sleep, 
of his vigorous mental faculties as in days of yore. On 
Friday febrUe reaction took place, as if Nature was mak- 
ing an effort to awaken the system from its long torpor. 
But the absence of thirst, the relaxed state of the skin, 
and the paralytic condition of the secretory organs 
proved too clearly that it would be abortive. Until Sat- 
urday the respiratory musules, called involuntary, had 
continued to carry on respiration in the same quiet man- 
ner, both when asleep and awake, as in a healthy indi- 
vidual. The fever which set in the day before did not 
seem to disturb them. But on Saturday, as the febrile 
heat began to decline, they began to fsul to perform their 
functions, and the voluntary muscles came to their aid, 
causing hard and lahorioua breathing, suggesting for the 
first time the idea of physical suffering. The suffering, 
however, was only apparent and not real suffering. He 
was happy even then, and was unconscious how hard his 
own powerful muscles were instinctively laboring to pro- 
long life by keeping up the respiratory movements— un- 
conscious also of the grief of his family and friends 
around him, which could be restrained no longer, and 
broke forth into open demonstrations. It would have 
marred the happiness of his last hours to have heard 
their groans, or to have seen their tears. In passing 
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through the death-struggle the typhoid narcosifi, -which 
had caused him to fail into a state resembling sle^p in 
the cars from Washington to Memphis, began at length 
to weigh so heavily on his senses as to obliterate all 
sense of pain or fatigue in closing the journey of life. 
When that journey was over, and the contracted mus- 
cles, which had been laboring to beep np respiration, 
ceased to act and had time to relax, bis features, tempo- 
rarily distorted by their violent contraction, became plac- 
id agwB, and his naturally benignant expression resumed 
its away over his noble countenance, proving that he died 
happily, 

" It is said that some who witnessed the funeral cere- 
monies of Lord Nelson expressed a wish to die, if they 
could be buried with all the pomp and pageantry of that 
renowned personage, and have a monument to their 
memories in St. Paul's. But who would not be willing 
to die if he could die as happUy as did the great and 
good Quitman, leaving a monument to his memory in 
the hearts of his countrymen of his own building, to 
gi'ow in beauty and freshness with revolving years, and 
to last as long as libeity and republican institutions shall 
endure on earth ? 

" As a citizen, a politician, and a soldier. General Quit- 
man's life has only to be studied, his character imitated, 
and his example followed in all those walis of life, by 
the present and succeeding generations, to insure a ca- 
reer of usefulness, prosperity, and happiness to our young 
men while living, and a better recompense hereafter than 
a "niche in St. Paul's or 'Vrestminster Abbey." 

General Quitman expired at half past 5 P.M., July 1 Yth, 
1858, aged fifty-nine. His death spread a pall over the 
smiling city he had loved so much. Its citizens mourn- 
ed as members of his household. He was buried with 
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masonic and military honors, and tbe sUent grief of the 
young and old, tho white and the colored people who 
crowded round his remains. He sleeps in a secluded 
spot on his own homestead, by his stricken children, tho 
brothers of hia youth, and his devoted wife, who soon 
followed him to tho tomb. 

The Legislature and the bar of Mississippi, and the 
Congress of the United States paid every honor to his 
memory. The masonic fraternity, with which he became 
connected at Delaware, Ohio, and whose highest distinc- 
tions he attuned, remembered him with their most im- 
pressive cei'emonies, in which, as though to show how 
much more permanent and beautiful are the ties of affec- 
tion and brotherhood than the bitterness of party, his 
late opponent for Congress, a gifted and generous man, 
was the officiating functionary and chief mourner. 

His life, as here recorded chiefly by himself, will enable 
every reader to make an analysis of his character. He 
was never a brilliant man. He was no rhetorician. His 
strength Jay in his earnestness, his constancy, and integ- 
rity, and the boldness of his views. The portrait drawn 
by an old writer of Sir Nicholas Bacon, Lord Chancellor 
of England, is a life-like portrait of Quitman. " He was 
a plain man, direct and constant, without finesse or 
doubleness, and one that was of a mind that a man in his 
private proceedings, and in the proceedings of state, 
should rest on the soundness and strength of his own 
courses, and not upon practice to circumvent others." 

He was well educated, and fond of classical reading, 
but he was one of those men who ask counsel less of 
times past than of time to come. He studied the future 
more than the lessons of antiquity, and the actual pres- 
ent more than either. He had little faith in preparations 
for posterity, which, like the wills of Thelusson and John 
M'Donough, usually end in shadows and disappointment, 
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if not in positive evil. He had no worship for the ideal ; 
liberty was in his eyes no goddess as she Is painted by 
the poets, bnt something practical; an inheritance, or 
a boon won from tyrants by the sword, and secured by 
charters and muniments. Of mere democracy, in its 
true meaning, as it existed in Athens, and as seen some- 
times in the United States — the rule of the mob, or of 
some ambitious demagogue who ruled the mob — he had 
an instinctive horror. His notion of freedom was free- 
dom defined and regulated by law, and the rigid en- 
forcement of law as applied to persons, property, and 
government. Tliat government is best where good laws 
are best administered. Hence, in politics, he classed 
himself not as a Whig, not as a Democrat, but a State- 
rights man. His politics were based on the covenants 
of the constitutional compact, and he acted with the 
party that, in his view, adhei'ed most closely to them.* 
As Cains Marius thought it mockery to leam the Greek 
tongue, the masters whereof lived hi bondage nnder oth- 
ers, so he considered it a mockery to fraternize with 
those who hahitually surrendered principles for expedi- 
ency. He shunned all such alliances, as the old Romans 
walked aloof from that soil which was hlasted with 
lightning. Thus, for the greater pait of his life, he was 

• Has early political life was regarded as vacillating, and wns a, 
failure. It was not until lie became the type and repreBentatlvo of a. 
great principle (hat be began to trinmph. X find tlie following apt 
illnstration in " The Caxtons," by Bulwer. 

" I will t«ll yoo,'' said Trevanion, " one secret of my public life — 
that which explains its failure (foe in spite of my position I have fail- 
ed) — / wanl cmoidion, " 

"Exactly," said Mr. Caxton, "because to CTery question there 
are two sides, and you look at thent both." 

"Yon hare said it," interposed Trevanion. "For public life a 
man should be one-sided ; he must act with a party ; and a party in- 
sists that the shield is silver, when, if it will take the troublE to looli, 
it will see that the reverse is ffold. Woe to the statesman who makes 
that discovery alone, while his party is still swearing the shield is 
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in the minority in polltica. But be lived to see the very 
doctrines which had formerly driiwn upon him defama- 
tion and defeat accepted with singular nnanimity by his 
district and state, and by the whole South, as the sheet- 
anchor of the Constitution and the republic. A very 
unsuccessful man, but a close student of mankind, Sir 
Egerton Brydgea, remarks that "if we overlook little 
frauds great robberies will follow, as a hound that draws 
the first drop of blood wiO never cease until he has 
drained the whole." This was exactly Quitman's theory 
as to the relations between majorities and minorities, 
the federal and state governments, and he was for ex- 
ecuting the bond to the letter, considering all compro- 
mises as concessions of right, and therefore to be dread- 
ed. These concessions, ho long ago foresaw, would en- 
gulf the states and bring us to our present condition, so 
aptly illustrated by Lord Commissioner Whitelock, in 
speaking of the civil war in England: "We scarcely 
know bow, but from paper combats by declarations, re- 
monstrances, protestations, votes, messages, answers, and 
replies, we must soon come to the question of raising 
forces and naming the general of an army." 

"With all his inflexibility and stickling for right, Quit- 
man had no inclination for pohtieal controversy. He 
was extremely senaitivo to attack, as scrupulous and 
ambitious men usually are, but he rarely retaliated on 
his assailant. When I urged him, in the last years of 
his life, to reply to a malignant misrepresentation of his 
conduct in relation to Cuba, he quoted the remark of 
Bently, in reply to Atterbury, whose passion for conti-o- 
versy was insatiable : " No man was ever written down 
but by himself." 

His temper, though ardent, was much under his con- 
trol. The working of bis mind was laborious, but it 
seldom fsuled of accurate results. He expressed himself 
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eometimea with difficulty; he often stammered and hesi- 
tated, and was given to repetition, but he never said a 
foolish thing. Good sense, broad philosophical views, 
theories strictly consistent, and deductions Btrictly log- 
ical, characterized his forensic efforts. 

He has often been accused of making Mr. Calhoun his 
model, and of the ambition of wearing the mantle of that 
great man. This accusation, in all its parts, is wholly 
unjust. There was little resemblance between the two 
intellectually or politically. They resembled each other 
in simplicity and straightforwardness of character, in 
conscientiousness, energy of purpose, and capacity of re- 
sistance ; but for bold, comprehensive, and correct views 
of statesmanship, for grand conceptions of American 
policy, for political consistency proof against the tempta- 
tions of ambition, Quitman must' take precedence of Cal- 
houn. Notwithstanding the great and almost matchless 
abilities of the latter, and the personal enthusiasm he 
rarely f^ed to inspire, there never was a period during 
his whole career when the South was willing to confide 
itself to his guardianship. His antecedents had been re- 
markable for the wildest latitudmariaoism of the Monroe 
administration, a period when, though there were really 
no parties, the Constitution and its restraints existed. 
And he only ceased to be a latitudinarian to become a 
conservative, opposed to those incidents of national prog- 
ress as natural and indispensable to the growth of nar 
tions as the development of muscle to the growth of a 
child. When he constituted a part of Mr. Monroe's 
cabinet he was the fast man of his times, and fell into 
excesses tolerated by no honest rule of constitutional 
construction. He gradually shifted to the opposite ex- 
treme, and often permitted his apprehensions to control 
his judgment, converting every passing shadow into the 
Brocken of the Alps. He was too much of a croaker and 
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Cassandra in politicB, and lacked tlie heroic elements for 
a national popularity. These Quitman possessed in an 
eminent degree. He had just lived long enough to have 
his principles fairly understood, and even those who dif- 
fered with Mni confided in his unquailing courage and 
firmness. He was, personally, the most popular man in 
America at the period of his death ; and for six years 
previous to his death, could the machinery of parties 
have been dispensed with, the popularity he hrought 
from Mexico, and his grand ideas of American progress, 
would have carried him to the head of affairs. 

As a lawyer he was proud of a profession which, in 
every age, has stood as a rampart between the people 
and oppression. He regarded a thorough knowledge 
of tJie common law as the foundation of eminence at the 
bar, and agreed with Lord Eldon, and the most cele- 
brated of his successors, that it constituted the best 
qualification for a chancellor, and should bo constantly 
studied while on the bench. 

A more ambitious man never lived. He desired office 
for its power and distinction. He was greedy of military 
fame. His nature was essentially military, and he was 
fond of the pomp and clash of arms.* Had he gone to 
Cuba or to Mexico, both of which enterprises were nn- 

• Gen. Qaitjnan to Col, Sanaiel Carrier, Adjalani General U. S. A. 
" Monmonth, Ftbmsr? 14th, 1S53. 

"My tear Sir, — I had the honor to receive lo-day, under yonr 
frank, (he offlcial Army ReRister for 18S3. My association during 
the war with many officers of onr gatlant tatnj gives me an interest 
in their official history. I therefore liighly appreciate nil public doc- 
uments connected wifli the service, and arn gratefully sensible of the 
favor yon have conferred in sending me the Register. I have some 
pride in having been cotmected with the service, and nill not, I am 
sure, lessen myself in the estimation of an officer of the army when I 
say Ihat I prefer the address of 'general' to that of 'honorable.' I 
still have, I think, proper claim to the title. Alihongh my lineal 
rank and command expired with my rognlar commission, I still hold 
a brevet commission, which, if it carries willi it no honorary rank, 
confers at least the title." 
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der consideration, he would have administered jnst laws 
by the compulsion of the sword, the ooly government 
fit for an imbecile, ignorant, and factious people, 

Hia courage amounted to indifference to danger ; he 
was cool and self-possessed, without a particle of hra^ 
vado — the sublime courage which soldiers evince when 
standing firmly at a post where death is certain to bo 
the compensation of fidelity — the impetuous daring that 
leads a general in great emergencies to place himself at 
the head of his men and rush into the deadly breach. 
In the fiercest battles of the war, and in the thickest of 
the fight, it i3 the universal testimony that he was as 
calm and cheerful as though merely on parade. With 
his faculties tasked to the utmost, and danger and death 
enveloping him, his habitual smile never left his counte- 
nance, and he only seemed to tliink of the safety of his 
men and the triumph of their arros. He was no actor. 
Naked heroism in battle, stripped of every thing hke 
sham, sat upon him as gracefully as gentleness and good- 
ness in private life. He was intuitively quick in his con- 
ceptions, and rapid and daring in his combinations. lEs 
conduct and generalship at Chapultepec, and in the ad- 
vance and capture of the Belen, challenged the admira- 
tion of our veteran officers, and will long figure in mili- 
tary history. 

His moral courage was equal to his personal. He had 
no dread of minorities ; no fear of the mob ; no shrink- 
ing from responsibility ; no reverence for power, except 
the power of the law ; and none of that every-day cow- 
ardice which makes a conscience and a God of public 
opinion. While ho commanded the Natchez Fencibles, 
and the epidemic was sweeping over the city with fear- 
ful mortality, he made it a rule to attend their sick-beds, 
and to bury the dead with military honors, 

Hia whole life was a beautiful harmonj'. He was 
N2 
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faithful to Iiis promises. He was never talse to a friend. 
Ho never evaded a duty. He stooped to no artifice, and 
even in war preferred the assault to strategy. In the 
family circle be was affectionate and cordial, playful and 
talkative; a hearty laugher; a favorite in society; par- 
tial to women, and fond of tho good things of this world. 
In early life he had been strikingly handsome ; a noble 
form, developed by athletic exercises ; a benevolent and 
sunny countenance; a low and musical voice; a grace- 
ful and captivating manner. During the war his f^r 
complexion was bronzed. His features became more 
rigid and anstere ; his mustache grizzled and grim ; and 
he looked, when motionless and in thought, iiko the effi- 
gy of a warrior mossed and weather-beaten by tho storms 
of sixty winters. 

I close the record of hia career with an extract from 
the funeral discourse delivered at the grave by the Rev. 
Dr. Perry, D.D., LL.D., Rector of Trmity Church, 
Natchez : 

"It was once the remark of a distinguished officer 
that no man of true courage ever approached the hour 
of battle without experiencing a keen sensation of solici- 
tude and responsibility not devoid of due desire to pre- 
serve his life. How forcibly is this sentiment expressed 
in the solemn service we have just read, 'O spare mo a 
little, before I go home and be no more seen 1' 

"This was not said by one who shrunk from death 
when duty called him, but by one who shared that feel- 
ing the Creator inspires as innate regard for life. It is 
the boon we are all privileged to crave, and not less he 
whose office calls him to expose life to the vicissitudes 
of chance. 

"Summoned as we are, on the present occasion, to 
foUow an Dlustrious personage to his last restmg-placo, 
and that, too, amid a combination of imposing and affect- 
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ing clrcura stances, how natural to reflect upon the his- 
tory Lo leaves to the world. 

"To me the honorable dead was not a stranger. I 
met him a few days after his return home to die. 

"Hie closing sickness was of a nature that denied the 
ability of holding much conversation, scarcely none at all, 
CTCn with intimate and most cherished friends : an ad- 
monition for us all timely to prepare to meet our God. 

" I stand not here to pronounce his eulogy, but simply 
as the minister of Christ to utter a few brief thoughts 
which the solemnity of the hour natoraJly snggests, 

" We are often prone to feel discom-aged at the loss 
of eminently nseful men, and to think that thereby the 
interests of the high posts they have occupied must suf- 
fer. This is usually the case with that order of mind 
which places little or no trust in Providence — no belief 
in the Omnipotence that guides and guards, scrutinizing 
the footsteps of mortals here — that He who gives knows 
best when and how to take away, being the eternal 
measureless font whence are drawn sweet waters of 



" When, therefore, cornea the voice, ' Go thy way and 
let another take thy place and acquit himself nobly aa 
thou hast done,' it is the height of moral courage to be 
able to say, 'Even so, O Lord God.' 

" There before us this day lies coffined a man of pre- 
eminent ability. I intend thus to express the more in 
saying that we do not select this or that attribute of 
character to distinguish its eminence merely, so much as 
to indicate the far rarer ahUity of doing many great things 
well at the same time. There arc men, not a few, intel- 
lectually but moderately endowed, who, by selecting 
some one thing in andof itself important, and by adher- 
ing devotedly to the same, aro able to attain a noted de- 
gree of usefulness and suecesB in that particular. 
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" Honorable and praiseworthy ag all this may be, it falls 
short of and is not comparable with that career wherein 
are embraced many objects, all of the highest cast, and ev- 
ery one of them carried to the summit of their respective 
requisitions. But few mon possess such ability ; that our 
departed friend did, faets fully demonstrate. At the bar, 
on the bench, in the battle-field, as chief magistrate of 
his state, as an honored, active member of the United 
States Congress, outstripped by none, he was equaled 
by few. He was by nature gifted with elements of 
greatness — a clear brajn, an honest heart, of righteous 
determination, with unflinching vigilance. Ever truth- 
ful, he knew what to do; prudent, he knew where to 
stop ; fearless, ho knew when to advance ; sagacious, ho 
possessed the skill of a profound leader. * * * « 

" As a Christian, Gen. Quitman was the eon of a wor- 
thy clergyman. He was early and carefully trained ' to 
fear God and keep his commandments.' This lesson, it 
would seem, was not lost to him. 

" By Trinity Parish records it appears that he has act- 
ed as vestryman in tho church of my present charge. 
All who knew him in this connection can testify with 
what reverence he always treated matters of religion, 
and bow generously bo contributed to their support. 
Kindness to the poor and sympathy with the afflicted 
ever distinguished him. ' The widow and the fatherless' 
were especially objects of his tender care, and in whose 
aid he gave abundantly of his means. He practiced 



" Personal piety is somethmg the reality of which can 
only bo truly known between God and the individual 
heart. Wo all feel that, as a controlling sentiment, it 
can exist in the sou!, while it may not prove a frequent 
subject of verbal conversation. In the case before us 
we notice a life of nearly 'threescore years and ten' 
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passed in the turmoil and performance of forensic and 
otber public duties, in the shock and discipline of aims, 
in contact with all grades of temper, in the exercise of 
■various profesriona in places near and remote, under al- 
teraativeB many, and yet our friend in no single instance 
was ever known to have uttered a syllahle or hinted a 
sentiment derogatory to Christianity ; but, on the other 
hand, he was tho advocate and supporter of it, adorning 
his whole life with the purity and beauty of its attributes. 
Does not a life like this come fairly under the Savior's 
great mle, 'Not every one that saith unto me. Lord, 
Lord, shall enter into the kingdom of heaven ; but he 
that doeth the will of my Father in heaven ?' 

" One notable certain instance, however, affords a still 
closer viow of General Quitman's pious character. When 
disaolation was approaching him, a daughter (the widow 
of a distinguished minister of the Church) at his bedside, 
fully impressed with the importance of that final moment, 
taking his hand in her own, exclaimed, ' My father, look 
to Jesus ; Ho is your only hope,' ' Yes, yes,' answered 
the dying parent, 'I know it; He is my trust I' Brief 
words, but O how full ! General Quitman was not the 
man thus to say, even in death, unless he nieant it. 

" But he has gone. Oh, sacred scenes of home, where 
wife and children dwell, where friends and relatives as- 
semble, and affection's current courses and warms the 
social heart — alas ! how changed t There, on tho war- 
rior's coffin, are his equipage and trophies. He has laid 
aside his harness, and hia battle-eword lies clasped in its 
scabbard. 

" From the mystic tie, too, he has passed away. Over 
the curve of the ever-living arch hang the insignia of his 
office. The gavel and the plumh never more shall he 
use. Grant, that when the Rotal Master, with the 
stamp of fate, shaU bid us present our work for inspec- 
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tion, we also, like him who has gone l^efore, may he able 
to render good, work, such as He shall approve who 
once proclaimed, ' Let there be light ! and there was 
light!' 

"Peace, soldier and statesman, peace be to thy shade 1 
Cold now ity heart indeed, sheathed ever thj blade. 
The forum no more shali ro-ccho thy speech ; 
Nor meet thee the foeraan in onset or breach. 
The stanch ship of state must stem now the wave 
Without thee, the loyal, the true man and brave ! 
Deeds val'rons shall blazon thy name and thy worth. 
Long after thy form hath eommineled with eaclb. 
But of LiPB thou hast root to put forth again, 
Undying, 'mid glories supernal that reign 1" 
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" Dear Geseral, — I have Jnst had ihe gratiiication to read your 
two letters of the 37[h and 29th ult. They are especially gratifying 
to me, because they show the lively interest jou take in my honor 
a,nd reputation. They prove to me, too, how mneh those who have 
clear heads and only honest and patriotic intentions think alike on 
points of great pubho interest. I have been here since the battle, 
without the most remote idea that 1 had, aince I left Camargo, dona 
the slightest thing to deserve censure, and, in Ihe honesty of my hearty 
believing tiat, in all my actions here, I had acted a conspicnons part 
in gi\ing credit and honor to oar aims, and especially to the volun- 
teer service. Not a breath was whispered bnt tJiat I had been espe- 
cially fortunate in gii'ing <*e oalg SMcess to our arms in the hard- 
fonght affair of the 21st^ and had done something very handsome in 
promptly occupying the strong line of works on the morning of the 
23d, and, with the permission of General Taylor, led the gallant Mis- 
siaaippi regiment and a portion of the Tennesseana up fo the very 
plaia. I was here complimented on all hands. Judge of my snr- 
prise when I was informed, several days since, that^ simultaneously in 
Baltimore, New Orleans, and Natchez, rumors prejudicial to my mil- 
itary character had been heard. I mean to trace them, and beg your 
assistance in doing so. These slanders, I am sorry to say, receive 
some countenance from the fact that, in the first reports of these 
transactions, in which my brigade did so much for the credit of our 
arms, my nojoe was not mentioned. I donbt not this fact struck the 
whole army with some saiprise. Had any regular officer had a horse 
shot down under him before the batteries, think you reports would 
hare been silent upon the subject ? But I fear to appear to yon anx- 
ious to have my vanity fed with praises. I would have been satisfied 
to say nothmg had I merely been treated with neglect, but I can not 
consent to be censured for conduct which, if known, should extract 
praise instead of blame. 

"By this lime you will have received my letter giving you more in 
detail the particulars of the battle, and will probably also have seen 
General Taylor's detailed account. I have seen a rough di'aft of the 
latter, but was only enabled to read it imperfectly and in a hurried 
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manner. I am inclined to think ha gives my command and myself 
mora credit than in the first advices. There is a mistake that thero 
were any participators with my brigade in the cnplnro of the Fort 
Teneria. The regular troops had been repulsed -and scattered before 
we came np, and soma of oar men were wonnded after we had enter- 
ed tlie salient redoubt. Mr. Bailie Peyton's 'statement tuts astonished 
me. He has done great iiyustice to, and grossly misrepresented the 
Mississippi regiment. Both regiments were chai'ging on the fort at 
the same time, the Hiasissippiaus, with M'Clung at their head, most 
rapidly. The larger portion of the Tennessee regiment was impeded 
b^ a deep dit«h, which was more shallow on the side on whidi Mis- 
sissippi cliatsed. There la a. contioveiBy which entered first. In this 
I, as the comm.tnder of both, should not tako part. I can say, how- 
ever, that I belieTO M'Clung was first on the rampart. Tlie charge 
was made on both sides rapidly, and not one minute elapsed trom the 
commencement, of the actual charge before the greater part of bo^ 
regiments were in the works, or part of them. Ihadjustformedanew 
movement of the Mississippi regiment, and rode rapidly to the Tennes- 
see troops and ordered a charge, when I looked o^er my shonlder anfl 
beheld our brave and galhint boys advancing, not in donble-quitk 
time, bnt as fast as every man could run, directly np to Ihe crater of 
the bellomng volcano, and tumbling in upon the Mexicans. It is, 
however, impossible to make a particular description of the events of 
the three days without plots and drawings. Enough has occurred to 
prove all that ever yon or I have maintained about American volun- 

"Havii^ been nnablo to finish my letter in time for last mail, I 
now resume it. In looking over the accounts of the battles of Monte- 
rey two things have struck me. Almost all the letter-writers were 
with Gren. Worth. They show an evident disposition to blazon tho 
transactions at the other end of the town to the disparagement of the 
gallant deeds of the army on this side. No man feels more sorely 
this injnatiee than Gen. Taylor. The other remark I haro to make 
is, that I have been treated with marked neglect by most of the writ- 
ei^ although victory followed where lied. Bnt enough of this. My 
friends must see justice done me; X can not. Every examination 
shows more conclusively that we on this side had the bull by the horns. 
It was our vigorons attack that brought agamst ns nearly (he whole 
Mexican force, and drew them off from the rear, where Gen. Worth 
was operating. When the ofBcial reports of Gen. Taylor and Gen. 
Buller are published, I hope my friends will see them published in our 
papers. I have just this evening seen a paragraph in the Concordia 
InteUigencer calculated to injure me. It finds fault with me for 
speaking the truth, that I was not consalted and did not approve of 
the armistice. I had been charged with giving my sanction to it. 
In declaring my disapproval of it, do I censure or disparage those who 
approved of it ? Gen. Taylor, in his first dispatches, eaya that be was 
very generous to the Mexicans. There is no officer in the army who 
doubts that the city was ours; that we could have taken it in 'a few 
hours. Who dares say tliat we could not ? But suppose not, I have 
my own opinion. Tho Courier had staled that I concurred in the 
terms. Shall t he assailed for indiscretion for holding an opinion 
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let Mississippi Eifles, futnisheil me the following interesting a 
of iho battle : 

" 'Our first work was lo cany a strong redoubt, but in approntbiog 
it wa passed over a level plain for a mile or more, exposed to tha can- 
non of llie enemy from SBveral baHeries. When within 200 yards, or 
perhaps more, Quitman's brig^^ was, by un eebelon movement, 
made to form line of battle in front of the redoubt. The Tennessee' 
regiment was apon onr left, and opened fire first npon the enemy. 
Forming thus in front of the redoubt, Quitman's brigade poured a 
murderous fire upon the enBrny, and kept it up until five or six ronnds 
were fired, when the order to charge was given. 1 hoai'd the word 
first from LiouL Col. M'Clung. It is, however, due to others to say 
that he was the officer nearest to me. During the time, however, I 
saw Quitman, Ducis, and Bradford in the thickest of the fight, each 
oneonraging, by acts and words, the spirits of their men. Bradford 
was still mounted, and remained so durii^ the day, Qailman'a horse 
was kiUed nnder him. Upon the order to eliarge a shout of triamph 
was raised, and every Missiasippian sprang to the conflict^ with 
M'Clung in tront. The Miaaissippians were first in the fort, perhaps 
because they were nearer than the Tennesseans. The fort was soon 
swept of the enemy bat the dead and wounded. Our halt was brief j 
on to the distillery we rushed ; there M'Clung was wounded and fell. 
But on, on was the word, for the distiilery had sturrendered. Over 
the creek we went, Davis on foot and in our midst. Hero the Missis- 
re met by a most galling fire from Port Diablo. Our men 



fell thick and fest, We were ordered to retjre, and did si 



, passing 



le right and rear ubout fifty yards over a creek. Here tt 

body of our regiment^ with some of tho Tennessee regiment, formed 
line of battle, and kept np, for two hours or more, a galling fire upon 
the enemy. Gen. Quitman and Major Bradford were the only field- 
offleers that I saw for some time. Col. Davis had taken a small party 
with him, and passed up the Rio Monterey for the pncpose of reconnoi- 
tring the position of the enemy and obtaining a ijetter position for his 
regiment. About 4 P.M. we were ordered, probably by Gen. Taylor, 
to return to camp. We passed on under the command of Mai. Brad- 
ford for half a mile, when we were met by Col. Davis, who ordered ns 
back to the redoubt. There we were halted to resist cavaliy, which 
threatened us, but did not attack us. At night we were marched to 

'"At dawn on tho morning of the32dwe relumed to our first po- 
sition, andfoundthat Gen. Quitman had, during the night, thrown np 
breast-works, with the aid of the Tennesseans (Campbell's regiment). 
He had been upon his post dnring tho entire night, and remained so 
for the succeeding 2* hours, thus exhibiting that indomitable energy 
and will so necessary to the soldier. He remained in or near the 
breast-works alluded to during the 23d, exposed to occasional shots 
from the enemy's eaimon. On the night of tho 22d I returned to 
camp, and was not in the fight of the 23d, and can not, therefore, 
speak of it except from report. 
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306 APPENDIX. 

'" The gloriona achievementa of the 21st had intimidated the eDEmy, 
and his subsequent resistance was feeble. A nobler specimen of a 
man than Gen. Qnitman never lived, and to him perhaps as much as 
to any other man is our country indebted for the glorious achievements 
at Monterey. With liis breads he effected a lodgment in the lower 
end of the city, a position at once commanding and caleiilated to in- 
timidate the enemy.' " 



Extracts from Major A. B. Bradford's Letter. 

"Monterey, 56tli Sepl., IS 
The great city of Monterey is talen. It capitnlated after or 
langninaiT battles that bare been fought in modem t' 



lOf 



and the MiSisiasippians have covered themselves with gltiry, ai 
the Tennesseans. The Ist regiment of Tennesseans and the Missis- 
Eippians, out of 700, have lost near 170 men in killed and vtoundcd. 
" - ■■ -"le wounded will die, having been Ktrack with cannon balls, 
:r shot. I have no disUnction to make, all did their 



Many of tl 
grape, and ci 
duty. 



n all the light, saw every thing, and was esposed fifteen 
hours to cannon balls, grape, canister, and musketry ; grazed seven 
times, but escaped unhurt. My poor horse Henry was wounded 
tiree times slightly, but yet is ahle to carry me. The Mississippians 
and Temicsseans under the galling iire took two forts by storm, and 
bore off three pieces of cannon as trophies. I can not forget the 
bravery and coolness of the noble Texans, who showed themseh'ea 
equal to any in the fiehi. A part of two or three of Col. Wood's reg- 
iment of Texans were with me the last day, and fought under my di- 
rections, and won immortal honor, as did Captain Bennett's company 
of Tennesseans nnder the command of Col. Campbell. 

"I am now satisfied, and am willing that heaven may make any 
disposition of me it pleases. I have had my health, done my duty as 
a soldier, and lived io see our brave regiment gain imperishable re- 
nown. No corps in the army stands ahore us. Each officer and sol- 
dier did his duty, and it would take a volume to record their deeds 
of daring. , 

"The batUo raged three days almost incessantly, the 21st, 23d, 
and 23d iost., and the capitulation took place at twelve o'clock last 
nighty the 34th." 

Extracts from Oapt. J. H. R Taylor's Letter. 

"Monterey. Sept. ^b. ' 
"Monlerey is onrs. We reached here after a march of fomteen 
days through the scorching sun upon the plains, each day lessening 
our number by disease until the effective men were about three hund- 
red and fifty, leaving the poor fellows along the road at every ran- 
chero. On Sunday we marched np and phinted our mortars. Sun- 
day night Gen. Worth was sent around the city to attack the oppo- 
site side. Monday morning our division and the 2d division inov&l 
toward the city. Gen. Twiggs opened the engagement with the Bal- 
iil was repulsed. Then came the Tennesseans and Mis- 
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wifhin a hundred jards of the fort, suffering from canister and grape, 
and balls from a thousand muskets. There we stood half an hour, 
our men falling around in heaps. Col. MHIIlang ordered a charge ; 
and unprecedented in history, the Mississippi rWe regiment charged 
the fort bristling with bayonets, followed by the Tennessenos. 
Through the fort we went, driving the Mexicans into another fort. 
We rushed on, and at the entrance of this second fort the brave 
M'Clung was shot, and I fear mortally. We then waded the river, 
with Col. Davis and our brave Bradford at oni- head, gallantly lead- 
ing under a still more galling fire from the third fort, losing men at 
every step, and even chaining at this third fort. We were now or- 
dered to fall hack over the river ; here the troops within a hundred 
nnd fifty yards stood and fired their small arms fi>r an hour, exposed 
to the cannon of several forts. During this whole time we were not 
assisted by a single piece of artilleiy. At length the flying artillery 
came up and covered the divided troops from a charge of the lancers. 
The action commenced at five minutes before ten, and lasted tilt h^. 
past five in the evening. For the want of ammunition we were or- 
dered to retire to camp, and for a mile and a half we received the fire 
of the enemy's cannon npon an open plain. Bombs and shots were 
passing all night from our forts and those still held by the enemy. 
TuoBday we were led back into the fort, exposed again to the cannon, 
and many a poor follow lost his life before we readied it. We then 
opened onr batteries upon tlie Cathedral from our fort. At night the 
Mexicans deserted the fort that we charged oi'er the river. Wed- 
nesday, Col. Davis, with the rangers and regulars, and some Tennes- 
scans, made another attack upon the fort, but did not succeed, and 
it turned into a street fight — not many killed. The bombs were fly- 
ing all nightj and on Thursday morning they sent us a flag of truce," 

Extract of a Letter/rom Oipt.S.A.D. Greavca to the Editors of the 
Mssisiippian, dated Monteret/, Nov. 29li, 1846. 

" General Quitman's brigade carried tbrts Teaeria, the Dentl, and 
Sencon without the assistance of the regulars, as stated hy Gen. But- 
ler in his letter, and Gen. Worth three batteries and the Bishop's 
Palace. Gens, Worth's and Quitman's brigade did all the hard fight- 
ing, and carried the city. If Gen. Qnitman's command had been dis- 
tinct, as was Gen, Worth's, he would have, beyond controversy, com- 
pletely distingnished himselE As it is, he has gained a repatation 
that any commander might be proud of Col. Davis in both battles 
showed himself to be an accomplished commander and gallant officer. 
He is the admiration of his regiment. Tboy have the most unbound- 
ed confidence in him, and every man ifeels proud of him. No man 
displayed more true bravery than CoL M'Clung. His daring conduct 
elicited the admiration of all. 

' ' I have seen a letter from Gen. Bntler, published in the Lonisville 
Courier of the 27th of October, in which he says : ' We took one bat- 
tery and a house fitted iip as a fortification, and assisted the regulars 
in taking a second." How, on Monday morning the 21st, Gen. Quit- 
man's brigade, of Gen. Butler's division, composed of the Tennessee 
Volunteers and the Mississippi riflemen, carried by storm the 'batteiy 
and house fitted up as a fortification.' Thus far Gen. Batlci's ac- 
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count of the fighting is correct. And here let me add, that the Mis- 
Bisisipjii riflemen wore the first in said battery and 'house fitted up 
BH a fortification.' Col. M'Clnng was the fii-st in the battery, fgr I saw 
tlmt myself; and I am informed tliftt Col. Davis was ibe first at the 
'liouse fitted up as a fortification' directly behind the battery. There 
Col, IWClimR WHS shot by a Mexican as he was entering the door. 
Afisr Col. M'Olnng was shot, CoL Davia pressed on with some fif^ 
men through a terrible Are, and was in the act of chat^i^ upon the 
second Ijattery or field-work, when he was ordered back. We retarn- 
cd lo the carap Monday night, and Tuesday morning the 22d went 
haett to the batteir and 'honso fitted op as a fbrtifieation,' and re- 
mained there until Wednesday morning about hnlf-past six o'clock. 
At this time Col. Davis called oat the Kayraond Fencibles and Vicks- 
bnrg Volunteers (in the order mentioned), inarched at their head, 
and took a ' second battery.' We then took possession of the third 
battery, and every other fortification and defense on that end and side 



QCTTMAN'S nECONSOISSAXCJi) AT 
LIBtTTENANT (AFTERWARD CAFTAl.N) LOVELL, V. S. A., AND LIEU- 
TENANT HAKE, PENSSYIVANIA VOLUNTEERS. 

' This was decidedly the boldest reconnoissance of the war. The 
fiDllowing nol« of it I find among the papers of Gen. Quitman. 

" During the morning of the 12th of September, 1847, while Drum's 



recomioissance of the preparations of the Mexicans t<) reoeive an at- 
tack, of their means of defense, the obstacles of ground, number and 
position of gnna, etc. Accordingly it was determined wo should pro- 
ceed that afternoon up the road as close to their lilies as praciicable, 
and endeavor to (jet a sketch of their arrangements; and about S 
o'clock thegeneraliWithhisA. A. A, general, Lieut. Lorell, and about 
10 or 50 men under Mnj. Twiggs of the marines, started on this expe- 
dition. The escort was comptsed of men of all regiments, and form- 
ed a portion of the command which had volunteered for the storming 
party of onr division. Wo pnshed along by file up the road, keeping 
ourselves screened as much as possible from the view of the castio by 
the maguoys on onr left, until we came to a small house on the left-hand 
side of the road ; but, before wo reached this pointy the enemy in our 
front liad discovered us, and opened a scattering firo from their sharp- 
shooters, who were considerably in front of their lines, and somewhat 
on our right. The escort was placed at the building aforessud, being 
pretty well protected by it and a fcw large trees from mnskelry in 
front, but within short range of their field-pieees, and exposed to a 
flank fire from the castle which overlooked us on the left. Lieuten- 
ant Hare of tho 2d Pennsylvania regiment was sent with five men 
across the road to get into the fields on the righl, and by a dropping 
fire keep back tho enemy on that side from turning our flank. The 
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general and Lieut. LotcII then proceeded about twenty or Ihirty yards 
in adrance, being slijilitl)' protected by a tree from the fire in front, 
but exiiosed on both sides. These arrangements and dispositions had 
occupied half an honr, during the whole of which time the advanced 
skirmishers of the enemy had liept np a, constant fire of small-amis 
upon OS, though without much eifect. The general and Lieut. Lovell 
were at the tree before mentioned, and the latter was preparing to 
take a sketch of the enemy's works and the approaches, which were 
closely and distinctl;? before ua, when all at onca there was a sound 
of tmnipete and beating of drums, and an evident general movement 
and commotion along the whole of their Imes extending from their 
position on the road in both directions for a long distance. Their 
troops stood to arms, and the regiments were paraded with flying col- 
ors, evidently expecting to receive an attack. The advanced parties 
of their sharp-shooters were increased, and the fire upon ns now be- 
came pretty warm. They, seeing likewise the smnlbess of onr party, 
began cantiously to envelop ns on both sides. Their demonstrations 
were rapidly becoming of an alarming character, bnt the general and 
his aid remained quietly in advance, making accnrate observation and 
perfecting their sketch with a view to the operations of the next day. 
The enemy, meanwhile, continued to advance, and their fire grew 
warmer, and it was also evident that we had attracted the notice of 
Chapultepec itself which opened a plunging fire upon our left flank 
at short range. Our protection screened us in a great measure from 
the fire in front {except titat of artillery), but our flanks were entirely 
exposed. About twenty minntea had been passed in this manner, 
when Lieat. Lovell told the general he had better retire, as 'this was 
rapidly becoming an nnflt place for a general of division ;' but no at- 
tention was paid by the latter to this remark, he. being evidently in- 
tent upon knowing personally his own field oif operations. Lieuten- 
ant Lovell then said, 'I hare finished my sketch;' but the general 
replied, ' Let ns wait a few moments and find out where these guns 
are; no one ever saw that number of Mexican soldiers together with- 
out artilleiy.' The words were scarcely uttered before banff! bisig ! 
went two pieces directly in our bont, and a round shot crashed through 
the house while a load of grape swept by within a few feet of our per- 
sons. These were followed in a moment by two more discharges dT 
artillery, when. Lieutenant Lovell having dotted down the position of 
the battery, the general Bnid; ' I am ready to move,' and they turned 
to go back to the escort, but to Iheir surprise and astonishment saw 
them running to and fro evidently panic-stricken. The cry was 
raised, 'We are surrounded ; Ihe lancers are in the com-fidds on our 
loft ;' and they commenced huddling together in one spot, all seeming 
to be in a measure unaccountably bewildered. At this moment a 
conple of roands of grape from our front increased the confusion. 
Lieut. Lovell said, 'What the devil do you mean by huddling togeth- 
er? One round of grape might destroy the whole of you; separata 
yourselves.' And the words were no sooner uttered before Chapnlte- 
pec awoke, and a 68-pound howitzer vomited down upon ns about two 
quarts off;rapo. The iron shower passed luckily a little too high, cut- 
ting through the trees directly over our heads and covering us with 
leaves. The men then lost all command, and commenced moving to 
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the rearofthe road and ditch, notwithstanding (he orders and entreat- 
ies of the general anil his aid. At this moment it occurred' to the 
former that Lioat. Hare was still in his position, and he ordered sev- 
eral of the men to go and recall bira, biiyio heed was paid to the or. 
der ; the men could not he indnced lo stay where ihey were, mneh 
less to go again toward the enemy. And yet these same men behaved 
the next day with the greatest gallanlrj in advance of this very spot. 
But such is a panic. Tha order was repeated, but no one wonld go, 
whereupon Lieut. Lovell, seeing the emergency of the case and nnwill- 
iog to have the little picket sacrificed to its (^lantiT, said, ' General, 
I will go and i-eeall thom. ' The latter hcatated at first about permit- 
ting it, but finally said, 'Well, they must not be sacrificed.' Lieut. 
Lovell then started across the road, when a soldier, whose sense of 
duty had returned to him, sprung out and said, ' Hold on, captain, I'll 
go i' hut Lient. Lovell, merely exclaiming ' You are too late, my good 
ftllow,' pushed on. across the road, the soldier, however, accompanying 
hira. But just as they reached iho midille of the road a voll^ of 
musketry swept it, and the poor fellow fell shot tlirough the body, a 
vicljnl to his reawakened gallantry. The officer pushed on, crossed 
theditch on the other side, and, advancing toward the enemy's works, 
recalled Lieut. Hai'o and his liltlc party, and they moved off throngh 
the open fields under quite a severe fire and rejoined their own troops. 
"Ebe lieutenant had, in the mean limo, restored some order among tho 
escort, and moved down the road with them toward onr own batteries. 
Two companies of the 2d Pennsylvania regiment, seeing our party 
falling back under a sharp fire, and the enemy coming out very hoidly 
and insolently in our direction, had advanced some distance uj) the 
road, and by a well-timed fire induced the Mexicans to stop their ad- 
vance. The general also, as soon as he had reached the batteries, 
directed a IS-pounder to bo drawn ont into the road and discharged 
at the sharp-shooters who were pushing quito toward our lines. These 
demonstrations had the desired effect, and they went back to their 
own works. Thus ended, after a sharp and protracted skirmish, in 
wMch we lost eleven men killed and wounded, one of the boldest and 
is made during the campaign, and oi 



too, which, if it did not insure our success the next day, yet contrib- 
uted to it in a great measure, and was the means of saving many val- 
uable lives. It enabled the volunteer division to perform the duty as- 
signed them in an expeditions and directs manner, and without losing 
time in feeling their way. The panic which seized upon the escort 
was one of those unaccoontahle things which often occnr in war, and 
which Eometunes affect veteran troops. The previous and snbse- 

r:nt gallantry of many of these same men amply redeemed them in 
opinion of their officers.'' 
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THE PALMETTO REGIMENT. 
A high-toned, martial spirit haa always characterized South Caro- 
lina. The great battles of the war of independenco were within her 
territory. The death of Jasper, the martyrdom of Hayne, the vic- 
tims of the prison ships, the imprisonment of Lattrens, the forays of 
Tarltoii, the enonniiies of the Tories, ihe brilliant partisanship of 
Sumpler, the coups de main of Marion, and the patriotic spirit of her 
daughters, are incidents never to be forgotten. Her hahitual chiv- 
ally of character may be traced mainly te those glorions recollections. 
She entered warmly into the war of 1812 ; her great orators stood by 
the side of Henry Clay in defense of the natiomtl honor, and on the 
ocean and the battle-field her sons were conspiouons. In 1832, when 
there was a probahiliq" of collision with the federal government, and 
when her Southern sisters, though staffering a common giiotance, 
gave her little aid or comfdrt, nothing dannted, she esetled her ener- 
gies, and converted the state into a vast encampment There was a 
general embodiment of her available strength ; volunteer companies, 
thoroughly drilted and ahly officered, were organized in everf district, 
and no people on earth were ever better prepared to resist invasion. 
This military spirit had not been extinguished when the war with 
Mexico commenced. But PrcsiJant Folk, with whom her slateemen 
were no favorites, made no call on South Carolina until after the fall 
of Monterey, when pnlilic opinion and the exigencies of the service 
compelled the call. It was promptly responded to from the sea- 
board to the mountdns. The regiment was soon oi^anized, each 
company, in their respective districts, voting for regimental offlcera. 
The result was— for colonel. Pierce M. Butler ; fot lieutenant-colonel, 
Jaraes P. Dicltinsott ; for major, A. H. Gladden. It had been raised 
for twelve monlhs'; but before it was called into service, the term was 
changed by the War Department to "during the war with Mexico." 
Under this proceeding, in some quarters, a general disbandment 
would have occurred. The regiment was composed, for the most 
part, of husbandmen, and officered by affluent planters or eminent 
professional men, who had made special arrangements' for twelve 
months only; but not a man faltering, the regiment was promptly 
reported ready. They landed at Vera Cruz, and there they met, for 
the first time, their future commander. General Quitmam, "in the 
full harness of a soldier, with a blanket stretched over three muskets 
stack in the sand, to screen him from the burning snn."' 

Their protracted exposure on the route, and the long march to 
Alvarado and back, over a burning sand-ljeach, sowed thickly the 
seeds of disease, and many a. gallant Rcnlleroan succumijed nnder its 
effects. When the regiment first mustered on the beach at Vera 
Crui, loth March, 1847, it numbered 974, rank and file. On the 
10th of June, 1848, when formed on the same strand to embark for 
home, 433 had perished. And many subsequently died from the 
effects of wounds and exposure during that brief campaign. " From 
■ General M'Gonan'a eloquent address teforo die PalmetW AaBociation. 
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the conunencement of the campaign," saya Gen. M'Gowan, " Colonel 
Butlor was in bad health, bnt he shrunk from no service, and courted 
every danger. When unable to march or ride, he was carried on an 
ambulance at the head of the Palmettoe. On the 19th of August, 
(hongh eaffering severely, he led hia regiment, on its midnight march, 
through the Pedrigal, and took part in the battle of Conireras. 
Without pausing for rest or refreshment, be planged into the battle 
of ChnrubuEco. His horse was 'shot down. Waving bis sword, he 
received a ball in bis leg. But still the heroic leader pressed for- 
ward. Human courage could scarcely withstand the overwhelming 
odda concentrated against Shielda's shattered brigade. Its ranks be- 
gan to waver, and the impetuous general, almost in despair, appealed 
to his men to advance. Butler cried out, ' The South Caroliniana 
will/oltow you to death ;' and his men ratified his words with a ring- 
ing cheer and a rushing charge. At this moment Butler received a 
ball through his head, and fell to rise no more. The gallant Worth, 
as he dashed by in hot pursuit of the enemy, on seeing the body of 
his friend, reined up his horse, and esclaimed, 'Bnfkr deed! A 
spirit pure as liie blade he wore has gone to God. His country will 
preserve his memory.' " 

There was one sentiment that inspired this heroic man, and which 
he constantly impressed on his command. He would remind them 
that South Carolina had always claimed a character for spirit, which 
her enemies had denied her ; that the regiment carried the flag of 
(he state, the symbol of her sovereignty, and must perish man by man 
sooner than justify the taunts that had been cast upon her. An in- 
tense feeling otstate pride and of personal responsibility for the honor 
of Carolina pervaded the Palmettos. The following—the last lines 
that ButJer ever penned— is the letter of a thorough soldier, and con- 
tains one electrical line never equaled in military correspondence : 
"Be desires a place fiair ihejiashitig of the guns." 

Colonel F. M. Butler to General Worth. 

" s™ Angurttn, Xflth August, 1847. 
" Dbab Geheral,— We are here in tribulation. I can but hope, 
however, it is bnt temporary. It is ordered that this division remain 
as protection to the train. There is gloom on us all, while I am one 
who belicTes that there will be fighting enough Jbr all. The moral 
effect is withering. The regiment, though weak in numbers, is np 
to the full point, and I trust South Carolina may have a place in the 
picture. We have been watching you and your division for the last 
two days vrith fraternal affecdon ; but the entire voice of Ihe army 
where I have been or heard is unbounded confidence in 'Worth.' 
' So mote it be,' Bnt I have strayed from the principal point or 
purpose of my note, which is to say that our friend, Colonel DlCKlK- 
SON, more impatient, and not so long a soldier as myself, detlret a 
place near the JIashing of the qms, and, with good tastfl, wishes to 
get near you. If you can make bim useful, be will feel much grati- 
fiod. I am aware you are surrounded with a talented staif, but a lit- 
tle more of a good thing will render it not the less complete or effeclual. 
" I aro, mv dear general, yours sincerely, 

"P. M. BOTLEB, S. C.V. 

'• Genera! W. J. Worth. somroBoaiDg. el*." 
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Gen. WoHh to Hon. A. P. Batkr, U. S. Sumlor. 

"TaciilMTa, Mexico, AiigMt 26lb, 1847. 

"Sib, — I trust a cordial intimacy and ftiendshipof twenty-five rears 
with your lale brother, the gallant Col. Butler, will excuse the trespass 
of a stranger. Tour brother fell moat gloriously in the great battle of 
the aoih before the gates of Mexico. In that bloody conflict no man 
gave higher evidence of valor and patriotism, or exhibited a brighter 
example. He fell, when it was God's will, precisely as he would have 
desired to die. His body rests here ; hia memory in the hearts of his 
countrymen ; his spirit, bright and pure as his blade, with his God. 

" The inclosed letter, written the day before the battle, I did not re- 
ceive until the day after, through the hands of Dickinson ; and it is 
not becttose of the kind tilings said by a friend's partiality, but becaoso 
it is perhaps the last letter he penned, that I send it to'y"", b^ging 
that at somo future day it may be retained to me, to be pr^erved and 
cherished. 

"The gallant PnJmetlos, who showed themselves worthy of their 
slate and countiy, lost neariy one half. This victory will cany joy and 
sorrow into half the families in South Carolina. Col. Dickinson is get- 
ting on well, and will, it is hoped, save hia leg. An armistice is con- 
cluded, and commissioners meet to-morrow to treat of peace. 

" Very truly, your obedient servant, W. J. Woeth. 

"Hm. A. p. Bufler." 

The foUoiving passages from a speech delivered by the Hon. L. M, 
Keitt at Lynchbui^, Va., September Ilth, 185G, arc full of interest : 

"In 1846 j-ou carried your flag into a neighboring republic. We 
upheld it. The South sent forty thousand men to the scene of battle; 
the North-sent twenty thousand. Go ask the graves upon those bat- 
tle-fields, and they will tell you who occupies them. Massachusetts 
and South Carolina have been sometimes arrayed against each other. 
I wiU run the parallel between them. Col. Butler, the brother of the 
Hon. Mr. Butler, the senator from South Carolina, who was so basely 
slandered by a foul-mouthed abolitionist, was the leader of the Pal- 
metto regiment in the Mexican war. General Qnitman told mo, when 
an order came to him for a regiment to engage in the battle of Cha- 
pultepec, Colonel Butler, who was sick, went to him and said, ' I de- 
mand a right to be in that battle.' Quitman replied, 'You can not 
go, Hr— you are sick.' 'I am sufficiently well to go,' said Butler. 
Quitman remarked, 'I shall see,' and thereupon a physician was sent 
fur. He declared liim unfit for active service, and General Quitman 
insisted that he should not go. ' I ask it, then, as a favor,' said Bnt- 
ler, 'and I demand it as a right.' ' Go, then,' said Quitman. He 
led this Palmetto regiment on to the fight. In that battle-field two 
free-state regiments ran, while, exposed to the fire of the Mexican 
'lines, stood this regiment from my own state, swept by grape and can- 
ister. That regiment stood, while each man was writhing m the blood 
of his companions. Esposed in this fire that regiment stood, firing 
not a gnn, leveling not a bayonet. While men were falling by seorea 
they stood there. (Loud cheers.) Free-state regiments had broken 
nn and retreated. Most of the regular army was cat up, and there 
was nothing but disaster in the perspective. ' What regiment willftJ,- 
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low me r said Shields. Colonel Butler rcpliea, ' The Palmetto regi- 
jnentwillfollowyou.' (Cheers.) That regiment did follow. Ere iha 
leader advanced twenty mps he fell dead. Scarce had the ref-imeDt 
moved ere its banner was Btrnck down ; before it was fallen its lien- 
tenant colonel took it up, and ere he advanced two steps he too was 
struck down. Another look it, and scarce had he raised it when he 
fell ; and while he was falling a gallant Irishman took it, fbWed it roand 
hishody.andborcitontovictory. (Enthusiastic cheers.) There, too, 
was a young man— a college companion of mine, and brother ol my 
coUeagne, Col. Broots-a lieutenant in his company. When Shields 
said 'What regiment will follow mo ?' and Col. Butler said, ' The Pal- 
metto regiment will follow you,' Brooks said, ' Ay, they will follow you 
to death.' With his sword flashing, leading on Jus men, this young 
man fell mortally wounded. When he and his hrother— mj' colleagna 
—left home, their father took an old family sarvanc and said to them, 
' Take liim along ; he may be of ose to you hereafter. My colleague, 
Btmek down with ^ckness, was sent home. He left this old servant 
to attend his brother. Ifor three days and nights this old negro laid 
by the bedside of his dying young master. Without cessation, ;" camp 
and amid the rage <rf battle, he watched by his side. The bal had 
pierced him through. From the perforation of (he ball came large 
splinters of bones. These he gathered together. His young master 
died, and the regiment, in consideration of hifl attrntion and fidelity, 
bought him B house and lot. The old negro purchased a wagon for 
his master, put him into it, and from the city of Mexico he «m^rf 
him to Vera Cruz, where he pot him on board a vessel bound for the 
United States. From the port of arrival he took liim to his master, 
the father of the vonng man. He said to the old man, Sray-headed 
and weeping, ' Here, sir, are the bones which passed from the wound 
of your dead son. Here, ' said he ifl the mother is (he corpse ofyour 
y, ^ ...3 _i \ i..A thu != tlip. inntitntion which is slandered 



son.' (Loud cheers.) And this is 

by Northern fanatics." ■ , „ . -r. i ,. ■ » 

James P. Dickinson, lieutenant colonel of the Palmetto regiment, 
was ^only child, born in Camden, S. C, in ]8U His father, a na- 
live of the British West Indies, mamed the only child of JJr. tphraim 
Brevard, of Mecklenburg, N. C. The wife of Dr. Brevard was a Miss 
Polk sister of Col. William Polk of Revolutionary fame, aunt ot the 
present Bishop Polk of the diocese of Louisiana The ancestoi^of 
Dickinson-his grandfather Brevard, and Col. Polk, the father of Mrs. 
Brevard— were both signers of the Mecklenbm^ Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, May 20th, 1776, from which Mr. Jeflferson deiivod some of 
Lis finest thoughts and expressions. ^ t. x- v ■ -o^, i 

The Mecklenburg Declaration was written by Dr. Ephraim Brerard, 
a man of great abUity, and of a bold and lofry spirit. He was a grad- 
uate of Princeton, and having qualified himself as a physician, he com- 
menced the practice in Charlotte, N. C. _ His talents, pamotisrn, anf 
education, united with prudence and practical sense, made him a leader 
in the committees that preceded the Mecklenburg Convention, and des- 
ignaleJ him as secretary and draughlsman of tliat remarkable Decla- 
mtion It was of his mother, the widow Brevard, of Centre Congre- 
gation, that a British officer remarked, as a plea for plundering and 
burning her dwelUng, "She hasseven sons in the rebel service. When 
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I, Dr. Breyard enKred the nmiy as a snrgeoa 
his brolhers being officers in ihe line, lie was taken iiTisoner at tlie 
feU of Charlestun in 1780. Eoturning to North Carolina, he booh died 
from the effects of disease contracted in the service. He lies bnried 
m the chnrch-jard of Hopewell Congreeation, twelve miles from Char- 
lotte, but there is no stone to designate the spot. He ttougbt clearly 
ielt deeply, wrote well, resisted bravely, and died a martyr to that lib- 
erty none loved better and few understood so well. • 
T *''^™ *''^^^"f patriotic lineage on the maternal side came the Hon. 
Isaac W. Hayne, tho present learned and eloquent attorney general 
of South Carolina, son of Col. Isaac Hayne, who was huiig by the Brit- 
ish at Charleston in 1781. His brother, Abram Hayne Ccrandfalbor 
of the lata Robert Y. Hayne and of the Hon. Arthur P. Hayne, in- 
spector general on the staff of General Jackson in the war of 1812, and 
disunguished for his gaLantrj), perished in the British prison-ships 
about the same time. 

After the sharp engagement at Vera Craz, referred to in Chapter 
X., in which Dickinson was wounded, the impression prevailed that 
the general-in-ehief intended to carry the city by assault. Though 
eUU suffering, the ardent Carolinian made the following application 
never before in print: 

„^ ,^, . „. "'^™P°PIwsllaVeniCniz, MairJia3d,lS4T. 

General John A. Qailman : 
"Mr DEAK Sin, — I am informed a breachinebatlciy near the rail- 
road will bo opened to-morrow, and that it is possible an assault may 
be ordered if the resistance of the city proves obstinate. Gen, Patter- 
son is of opinion that the foriom hope which usually leads the assault 
will bo composed of details from the different brigades ! and the object 
of this note is to solicit the honor of leaduig the detail from your bri- 
gade. I am sofficiently strong for such a duty, and the only risk"lo 
me from my wound would bo the after consequences, and those not se- 
rious. But as I am deliberateli/ determined, even if it risks my com- 
mission, to accompany any snch command, this is not to bo consider- 
ed, and ought to be left to myself. I will go as a volunteer if I can 
not as an officer. I sincerely hope, sir, that you may favor my re- 
quest, and that it would prove agreeable to those I seek to command. 
I can assaro you that the honor of your brigade shall not Bufier in my 
hands." 

Disappointed in this hope of distincrion by the surrcndor of the city, 
the wounded soldier addressed another note to Gon. Quitman. The 
allusion to his young and beautiful wife, to whom he bad been mar- 
ried not quite two years, will touch every manly heart ; 

" Dbab Generai,,— Colonel Bntler has informed me that yon made 
favorable mention of my name in your report of the affair of the 1 If h 
olt. I would be much gratified, indeed, if you would favor me with 
a copy of It as a record of my first battle. 1 would desbc it more es. 
pecially for my wife, who is in ill health, and suffering far more on 
acconn* of my absence than I could hare anticipated. I have an op- 
portunity to send by a friend a package to my wife, and would be clad 
If you would let me have the copy tonJay." 

" ll8viBintfFoote"s Early Hisbiiy of North Cnrolina. 
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At the battle of Churubusco, immodiately after the fall of Bat- 
ler while leading his regiment to the charge, Dickinson was shot 
through the leg. The mound was not considered dangerous, tut^ de- 
bUitated bv his preTions Bnfforing and chafing at confinement, he final- 
ly snccumbed, and his impatient spirit took ita flight amid the roar 
and crash of the assault upon Chapoltepec. As Butler died, his eye 
fixed on the Palmetto banner borne onward where the "bloira fell 
thickest and heaviest," bo Dmkinson expired at the moment that the 
same flag waved in triumph on the brow of Chapultepec. An appro- 
priate close for tlie eventful drama of a soldier's lifo. _ 

Dickinson, like Butler, was stx feet four inches in height, straight 
as an Indian, and of commanding presence. Butler bad a clear bine 
eye, features chiseled as though 1^ the hand of Phidias, and oltoECih- 
er a Bingularly handsome face. Dickinson's figure was cast between 
that of Hercules and Apollo. Ho was by profession a lawyer, and 
bad won con^derable reputation at the bar and in the Legislature, 
He inherited the warm, impulsive temperament of liis fiither, and the 
deeper enthuaasm of his maternal ancestry. In his general character 
be was more impetuous than painstaking and perseverloE- 

Major Gladden, who succeeded to tlie command of the Palmetto on 
the fall of his colonel and lieutenant colonel, is now a citizen of ft ew 
Orleans. He partidpated in all the battles with his regiment, and 
conducted it to the heights of Chapultepec. When ordered on ite 
summit to form his regiment, ho laconically replied, "/( is ^'™"3 
formed." It had plunged through a morass, exposed to a temfic fire, 
and ascended to the fortress, without firing a shot or breaiing ils 
ranks. Ho led the regiment in the terrible assault on the Belen, car- 
rying .its consecrated banner, which seemed fatal to all who touched 
it, until'he fell severely wounded. 

On the 6th of October, 18*7, apnhlie meeting was called in '-■harles- 
tou to pay a fitting bom^je to tho memory of the Palmettos that had 
fallen in battio. Many of the names that iignred at tho meeting are 
historical, closely associated with the trials of the war of independ- 
ence: Johnson, Hayne, Hatthinson, Pringle, Do Saussure, reron- 
neau, Huger, Ratlei^e, Gadsden, Fnrraan, Pinckney, Heyward, GaJ- 
lard, Eavenel, Grayson, Aiken, Holmes,' Carew, Petigmj Schnierle, 
Ashe, Biyan, Strobel, King, Magrath, Bhett, Brisbane, Elmore, Moise, 
Hose, Connor, Porter, Edmunston, Cogdcll, and others. 

In reporting a series of strong resolutions (particularly one pledg- 
ing Carolina to provide for tho families of her glorious dead, if desti- 
tute, which, it is hoped, has been carried out), Hon. Isaac W.Hayne, 
attorney general, after a graphic recital of the axibievements of the 
regiment and a touching encomium on Butler and Dickinson, thus 
referred to some of tho yonnger officers : 

" I leave the filling up of the picture to those more fitted for the 
task. I will merely add that the blood of the 'Game Cock'* has 
proved game in the third generation; that the name of De Saussare 
again becomes historic ; that Blanding, Dunovant, and Moffatt^ fa- 
miliar already in onr ears, are henceforth hoosehold words ; that the 
CantCTCournge again becomes proverbial. I must be peimitted," con- 
tinnea Mr. Hayne, ' ' tfl pay a passing tribute of private friendship to 
* Ths EBFOludomuy title of 0«iieral Sumpter. 
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one not Tinworthy of pnblic regard. Lieutenant Shubrick, IT. S. N., 
two hnndred miles from the sea, is found figliting the battles of his 
country, a private in tho regiment of his native state. Late of the 
Equadpon of the Gulf, tired of inactivity, he returned to Charleston 
and applied to goyemment for perrniaBion to try his fortune in the 
army. He was allowed to report himself to Commodore Feny, and, 
if his services were not required, he had permiseion to serve where he 
pleased. On his way to Mexico he heard of the surrender of Vera 
Cruz an<l the death of Midshipman Shubrick, who fell by his gun in 
the siege. Commodore Perry retained him on duty until alKr his 
capture of Tuspan, We then find him under the walls of Mexico in 
the staff of Gen. Shields, where his horse was killed nnder him ; aft- 
erward fighting as a private in the ranks of the Falmettos. His con- 
duct was worthy of his lineage. It was in the spirit of bis grandfa- 
ther in the war of the devolution ; of his father in the war of 1312 ; 
the same spirit which gave live gallant uncles of the same name lothe 
service of Ibeir country. 

"Mr. Chairman," said the eloquent speaker, "I feel peculiarly 
gratified that South Carolina has sustained het^f. I was for l«n 
years an exile from her soil; and I Icavned that, beyond her bor- 
ders, there were those who affected to consider her courage as rather 
in words than deeds. A few years ago, in tho phronsy of party ex- 
citement, there was a hngfi device originated somewhere in Ohio — a, 
migh^ ball in the shape of a balloon ; it took its course down the 
great rivers; was received in processions at all Ihe principal towns; 
thence from New Orleans by Mobile to Montgomery, and on to 
Georgia. It passed through some ten states of this Union, and was 
paraded as a party pageant in the great contest of 1S40. On it were 
inscribed the names of the different states of this confederacy, with en- 
l<^istic mottoes deemed appropriate to each. And among these was, 
'SotrTH Casolina — Hemp for traitors' Through ten stales this 
passed — ' rolled^ was the expression — hailed with loud huizas. Sir, 
the ' treason' of South Carolina is to be read in tho report of tho bat- 
tle of Chunibusco. 

"Mr. Chaiiman, on that same party symbol there was inscribed, 
in juxtaposition to South Carolina, another name and another motto, 
"MissiCHusETTs — EvtT Faithful" Wits her faiih evinced, only a 
few weeks since, when her Major Gieneral Howe procliumed the war 
sinful, and refused to pay military honors to the remains of the gal- 
lant Lincoln, who fell at Baena Vista?" 

At a very large political meeting in Mississippi in 1840, shortly 
after the passage down the river of this " mighty ball, " the American 
flag was displ^ed, with all the stars brightly burning on it but the 
star of South Carolina, which was so dim as to appear that it was 
about to be blotted out. Underneath that dim star was the coat of 
arms of South Carolina — a coil of rope substituted for her proud 
palmetto, and the words, " Ile^iipfw trtdlors." 

"I was standing near Quitman," writes a friend, who was then 
acting with Ihe Whig party, "when this banner passed. His coun- 
tenance grew terrible. He made a movement as though he was 
about lo spring upon the flag and tear it to pieces. 1-made a hasty 
step toward him to recall hint to himself. Br. Otts approached him 
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at tbat instant for the same purpose. Ho looked me in the face, and 
seeing how deeply the sight of saeh a flag disgnstcd and pained mo, 
he became more calm, and east his ejes over the immense audience 
assembled to hear the renowned Prentiss, their orator on the occa- 
sion. Bnt with all his art, and sarcasm, and dennnciatioii, and pan- 
egyrics on (he Union, he could not remove the wide-spread disgust 
that repulsive flag had prodneed in the popular mind.''^ Excited by 
partisanHhip and pageantry, the people, nevertheless, remembered 
South Carolina ; her Eutledge, the elected dictator of a free people ; 
her Pinckney, author of the memorable words, "Millions for de- 
fense — not a cent for tribute ;" her Laurens's, father and son; her 
Haynes, who perished on the scaffold and in the prison-ships for the 
common liberty ! 

1 can not close this sketch of the Palmetto regiment without the 
following reference to the lale lamented Preston S. Broolis, the friend 
and comrade of Quitman, I am indebted for it to C. H. Suber, Esq., 
of S5outh Carolina. 

"WttBliingtOD, August Tib, ISM. 

"Mb. Ebitos, — Teslorday our immediate representative in Con- 
gress, Hon. P. S. Brooks, completed his 37th year, and it was my 
good fortune to bo one of a pleasant party of his Mends assembled to 
dine with him on the occasion. The party consisted of Judge But- 
ler, General Lane, General Quitman, Colonel Davis, secretary of 
war. Judge Douglas, Mr. Edmondson, Mr. Boeock, Clingman, and 
myself. Colonels Brooks, Orr, and Kcitt mess t(^cther, and live 
veiy handsomely. I do not remember when I passed a few hours of 
more pleasure ; and while at the table an incident unexpectedly oc- 
curred, which to relate is the object of this communication. Toward 
the close of the feast General Quitman rose, and in behalf of the cit- 
izens of Holmes Connty, Mississippi, presented Colonel Brooks ft 
beautiful cane, and ottered at tho time a ftw remarks, with which all 
present were so pleasingly imprcffied, that I appealed to him to fur- 
nish me with an abairact of what he had said for publication, where 
" Bents of Colonel Brooks may read tho judgment of a vote- 
ir of the matt who bears in honor the flag of the old ' yo' 
district. 

"General Quitman rose, and spoke in substance as follows; 'I 
ask permission of the gentlemen present to avail myself of this oppor- 
tunity to perform a duty with which I have been charged by the citi- 
zens of Holmes County, Mississippi. It is to present my friend, who 
sits at the head of the table, this beautiful cane, with the approving 
resolutions which accompany their gift. Captain Brooks (for I pre- 
fer the title which brings back to memory my association with you in 
the service of our countiy). this cane has been forwarded to me by a 
committee of citizens of Holmes County, Mississippi, as a token of 
respect and approval, accompanied by the following resolutions : 

" 'Lexington, Miss., July 4.— At a meeting of tho citizens of 
Holmes County, held in Social Hall, on motion. Colonel Otho W. 
Bealle was called to tfie chair, and F. C. Adams requested to act as 
secretary. 'Hie chairman requested James M. Haynes, Esq., lo ex- 
plain the object of the meeting. Mr. Haynes arose, and said that the 
meeting, according to previous notice, had been called to lake into 
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consideratiou the propriety of presenting o the Hon, Preston S. 
Brooks, of South Carolina, a wa k ng a w h appropriate inserip- 
tion, for caning that vile abu onis and f ul-inoutbeil slnnilerer, 
Sumner, of Massachusettfl, n he laeua e Chamber, on the 22d ot 
May last. 

" 'On motion of James M Hajn E q a committee of three 
were appointeiJ, consisting of Jam I Hh nes, John M. West, and 
Fleet 0. Mercer, to report sn ah e e o utious expressive of the sense 
of this meeting- The committee, after a fow minntes, reported ttio 
following, which vein nnanimously adopted : 

" ' Resolved, 1. That we approve of and fully indorse the conduct 
of Hon. P. S. Brooks, of South Carolina, in inflicting the well-mer- 
ited ctiBStisement npon Charles Sitnmet, a senator in Congress from 
the State of Massachusetts. 

" 'Seaoh-ed, 2. That as a testimonial of our regard for Che Hon. 
P. S. Brooks, we present to him a cane with suitable inscriptions. 

' ' ' Mesolved, 3. That a committee of three bo appointed to forward 
the cane to our distingoished representative, the Hon. John A. 
Qaitman, to be presented in our name to the Hon, P. S, Brooks. 

" ' Reaolced, i. That a copy of these resolutions be forwarded to 
General Quitman, to be presented with the cane, 

" 'On motion, a oommittoe of three, consisting of (he Hon, W. 
Thomas, J. D. M'Farlanil, and Jesse Broadway, were appointed to 
receive contributions to pay for said walking-eane. 

" ' On motion, John M. West, the Hon. Madison M'Afee, James 
W. Grace, and James M. Hayncs, were appointed a committee to 
carry out the ohjects of the 8d and +th resDlncions. 

" 'Besoloed, That we tender to the Hon. Madison M'Afee our sin- 
cere thanks for his promptitude in having a suitable cane prepared 
to he presented to the Hon. P. S. Broofcs, and that great credit is 
due him for the taste he has displayed iu the inscription upon the 

" ' On motion, the meeting adjourned sine die. 

" ' Otho W. Bealle, President. 
" ' F. C. Adams, Secretary. 

" ' Sir, the approval of such men should be a full coinpensnfiora for 
the abuse which has from certain qnarters been heaped on your 
head. In point of character, intelligence, and high and refined sense 
of honor, the gentlemen whose names are associated with these reso- 
lutions have no superiors. Ton may justly be proud of their approval 
of your conduct. They have honored me by selecting me as the or- 
gan of this presentation to yourself. Iknow that their gift is heslow- 
ed npon one who is worthy of it — one who is incapable of a dishonor- 
able act. I recall to mind the yomig and almost beardless officer who, 
when captain in the gallant Palmetto Begiment in Mexico while under 
my command, was remarkable for his gallantry and for the performance 
of every duty in the camp and in tlio field, sliaring with his men the 
privations of both spheres; nor can I forget, sir, that in the last bloody 
fields of that campaign the blood of four of your kinsmen flowed to 
secare the brilliant victories of our arms ; or that in the last terrible 
charge on the Garita dc Belcn your nearest surviving kinsman gal- 
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lantly feU within the fortifications of the enemy. I will not now 
dwell npon the sad recollections of those events. I will only add that 
I unit* with mj- friends of Holmes County in their high estimate of 
yoa personally, and also in their npproTRl of the honorable and proper 
sentiments which actuated yon in vindicating Ihe honor of your state 
and the character of your venerable relative upon tbo occasion to 
which they refer. ' 

" Col. Brooks, accepting the gift, said that his feelings wonld not 
permit him then to respond to what had been addressed to bim, but 
he would reply by letter when he could better command bis thonghls. 
His reply to General Qnilman (a copy of which was kindly furnished 
me) is as foUows : 

" ' Iloiine of EepresrataUviSi, Augnat Tth, 1860. 

'"MvdbAh Geneeal, — I coaldnot trust myself yesterday to re- 
ply to your kind and complimentary remarks upon presenting to me 
the beautiful cane which mj friends of Holmes County, Mississippi, 
had commissioned you to present in their name. 

" 'Under ordinaty circumstances I would have replied on the in- 
stant to yonr address, but I was not ordinarily situated. 

" 'Yesterday was my birth-day. The morning had been devoted 
to a successful eflbrt to restore amicable relations between two gcnile- 
men, each of whom have qualities which endear them lo their friends 
and make them valuable citizens of any community. 

" 'My heart was full with the feeling that, in connection with oth- 
ers, I bad contilbated to do good on a day so interesting to myself. 
This was tho mood in which jou found me, and when "my old com- 
mander," under whose eye I had served in a foreign land, presented 
a testimonial of approval from strangers, and e;<pressed wori^ of com- 

Sliment to me as a man, as a soldier, and a representative, I conld 
nd no words to speak in the tumult of feeling which possessed me. 
" 'I now request you to tender my gratefnl actnowledgments to 
those yon represent, and accept yourself assuraneeB of my profound- 
est esteem and affectionate regard. P. S. Beooks, 

"' General Qultnmn.' 

" His calm, dignified, and chivalric hearing thronghont ihe whole 
excitement growing out of the chastisement of Senator Sumner has 
won for Col. Brooks ' golden opinions from all classes of people, ' but 
to retain the good opinion of his gallant chief in other days, who has 
closely watched his every step under these most trying cironmstiinces, 
is the highest possible tesdmonial of the correctness of his course. 

s have reason to feci proud of their representa- 
C. H. S." 



D. 

AnVENTURI'a IN MEXICO. 
General M'Limi-iii to J. F. II. Claiborne. 

" JiickncD, MJsiiBfippi, July IGth, ISGO. 
' ' Tour note of the Cth instant, containing memoranda found among 
General Quitman's papers in relation to the little party which went 
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from Covington Connty to Mexico in tho winler of 1847 and attach- 
ed themselves to hia command, and of which you raalie inquiries, etc., 
has been received. 

"In the month of Januafy, 1847, a party of nine yonng meo, all 
of ns then reading in Covington County, in tbis state, dotermia»l to 
go to Mexico at lieir own expense, to engage in the cKciting events 
then transpiring. At New Orieans we provided ourselves with com- 
plete suits of nniforra for private sotdira'S ; also a riSe apiece of the 
ordinary Kentucky mate, but of the best quality, with all the accoutre- 
ments we conceived necessary for efficient service, such as bowie- 
knives, revolvers, etc., together with a box of superior medicines, and 
written directions for their use, for meet of the diseases consequent 
upon the climate and life we were about to enter upon, prepared by 
our friend Dr. E. D. Fenner, of New Orleans. We then embarked 
for Tampico, the rendezvous of the American army previous to the 
attack on Vera Craz. . We landed at Tampico on the 28th of Janu- 
ary, where CJeneral Quitman had arrived a few days before with his 
command of the Georgia and Alabama regiments, tinder the com- 
mand respectively of Col. Jackson and Col. Coffee. On the day after 
oar arrival I reported our presence to Gen. Qnittnan, who had known 
most of us at home, and who evinced every mark of pleasure and de- 
light at oui course, and immediately accepted our ofier to attach oar- 
selves ta his command, aitd at the same time assured us that he 
would Dse eveiy effort to make our position as pleasant as possible — 
alt of which he redeemed beyond the pledge. On the 2£d of Februa- 

S', at the suggestion of General Qnitman, and hy consent of Colonel 
aokson, our iitlJe rifle squad connected ourselves to Company 'D,' 
of the 1st Georgia regiment (musketry), which company was, for tho 
most part, composed of well educated and intelligent young men of 
the city of Columbns, Geoi^ia, and commanded by Capt. Davis, who, 
though a tailor, as Gen. Quitman frequently remarked, was every inch 
a man and a soldier. 

" General Quitman's command remained in their quarters at Tam- 
pico until the 7th or 8th of March, when his and General Shields'a 
command were taken aboard the steamer New Orleans, and reach- 
ed the point of rendezvous of Gen. Scott's division at Point Lizardo, 
some 18 or SO miles south of Vera Crnz, on the 9th of March about 
noon. Outs was the last of that division that was expected to arrive, 
except the South Carolina regiment, which had been detained by ad- 
verse winds. About4 o'clock P.M., at a given signal, the whole fleet 
containmg that well-appointed army raised steam and hoisted sail, 
and in two hoars were greeted by the castle San Joan d'Ulloa and 
the heavy artillery on the maiti land guarding Vera Cruz. It was a 
calm, clear, beautiful evening, and just as the son was disappearing 
behind Mt. Orizaba, beyond Vera Craz, the landing of General Scott's 
command commenced some four miles below the city. Gen. Quit- 
man's command landed and ' formed" on the ^ore just at dark, in 
which ground we slept with our arms at hand. About 1 o'clock in 
the morning, while I was lying in tlie calm moonlight on my blanket 
on tho sand-beach with a high fever ou mc, and awake, and' when all 
around was as still as if all mankind were at peace with each other, 
a picket-guard gavo an alarm, and in an instant line on line of arm- 
02 
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ed men, as far as the eje could reach through, the dim light, were in. 
position and ready for any foe. 

' ' Next day General Quitman's conimand remained on tho beaeh 
where they landed. During that day the South Carolina regiment 
landed, under the command of Col. Butler, and were placed under 
Gen. Quitman. 

"That evening,! think it was, Gen. QaiUnan was ordered to leave 
his position. And that night (he new recruits ((he South Carolini- 
alis and our little squad of Mississippians) hegan to taste the first re- 
alities of a soldier's life, by having to cut their way through dense 
chapparal. By next morning they reached near the point occupied 
Ijy General Pillow the day before, who was ordered to fall bact, and 
Gen. Quitman ordered lo occupv the same ground. 

"I will here remait that Mr. Jasper M 'Donald, eon of Governor 
M'Donald, of Georgia, who was in possession of a ' Mississippi rifle,' 
attached himself to our little rifle sqnad at Tampico, and continued 
with us. And I would farther remark, that Capt. Davis refused to 
let me march with his company that night in consequence of my at- 
tack of fever, and ordered Mr. Wm. Laird, one of our mess, to remain 
with mo on tho beach, where one of each mess in each regiment was 
left to take care of the sick and baggage. 

"Shortly after Col. Jackson, with the Georgia regiment, had 
taken possession of some temporary trenches made by General Pillow 
on the day previous, a party of Mexicans in considerable strength 
came within three or four hundred yards and opened a harmless fire 
upon that regiment. At the request of Mr. M'Donald and the squad 
of MisMssippians, Col. Jackson gave them permission to go without 
any officer to a point on the sand-hills within efficient range and 
commence war on ' their own hook ;' this they quickly put into exe- 
cution. But the sharp crack of the rifles soon attracted tlie attention 
of Gen. Quitman, who, it seems, had given orders that no shot should 
be fired without his express orders, but this order had not been deliv- 
ered to Col. Jacltson. Gen. Quitman was soon upon the ground, and 
stopped the sport; bnt the matter was soon explained by Col. Jack- 
son, and Gen. Qnitman himself ordered the ' rifles' and some fifteen 
of Capt. Davis's company lo go to another point and attack the Mexi- 
cans. This party was commanded hy Capt. Davis, and numbered 
twenty-three, besides Capt. Davis; but befbre they reached the point 
designawd, while passing the sharp crest of a sand-hill, they n'ere at- 
tacked by another party of Mexicans on their fiank, at some hundred 
and twenty j^rds distant. This was answered by Capt. Davis ; and 
Gen. Quitman, though on foot, was soon upon the ground, and or- 
dered them to fight it out where they stood. The Mexicans being in 
considerable strength, divided into companies of some fifty, by firing 
and falling back kept up an incessant roll, showing generally but a 
part of thoir persons above the sharp apex of the opposite ridge. 
After this little fight had lasted some twenty-five or thirty minutes, 
and Mr. Thos. J. Lott^ of the Mississippi sqnad, Mr. M'Donald, and 
some EiK or eight others were hors de r-omhai. Gen. Quitman, whose 
enljte person had been exposed to the Mexican fire most of this time, 
ordered up Lieut. Col. Dickerson and two companies of the South 
Carolina regiment. Col. Dickerson was badly wounded almost as 
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soon as he reached the ground ; the fight eonlimied some ten or fifteen 
minutes after their arrival, when the Mexicans retired, and several 

Knies and other trophies were secured by the vicfore. These particii- 
■s I got from the actors and eyo-witnesseB, and among them Gen. 
Quitman, who frequently assured me that the little squad of Missis- 
sippians fuDy anstflined the reputation of their state on that occasion, 
which v/aA as waim while it lasted as need be, as not a single one of 
Capt. Davis's little conunand escaped witiiout a brush or a wound 
from, a Menican ball. 

"Some ten or twelve of those who were wounded were placed in 
hosjital near the scene of the iight (which occnrred on Thorsdajj, 
and all seemed to bo doing well, when, on Saturday nighty by an un- 
feeling, or rather brutal command of Maj. Gen. Patterson, the wound- 
ed were ordered, to be removed from the house they were in to a 
hOQse some mile or two off, for no other purpose than to let this Gen. 
Patterson occupy the house for his head-quarters (Gen. Scott's and 
Gen. Quitman's faead-qoarters were in their raarqnees upon the sand) j 
the weather at night was very warm. Mr. M'Donald and others, 
whose wounds were among the worst, refused to be removed; hut 
after the oflicet who had been ordered to maie the removal informed 
Gen. Patterson of this refusal, it was agreed that some of those who 
were most dangerously wounded should remain until near daylight 
the next tnorning (Sunday), when the atmosphere would be cooler, 
and tha removal took place at that time, by four men catrying each 



n hour or two — the wounded thigh began ta swell — that night 
mortification commenced, and at four o'clock on Monday morning he 
died. This removal retarded the recovery of many of the others who 
were wounded — hut they did recover. I may be wrong in thus de- 
nouncing Gieneral Patterson, but I can not think so — 1 wish I could. 
Mr. Thos. J. Lott was about the only man I ever knew who was ut- 
terly incapable of fear, and, like nearly all truly brave men, he was 
generoas and obliging, often to a fault. He was the grandson of 
your old friend, Joseph M'Afee, Sen., of Covington County, now 
dead for many years, and the nephew of Joseph M'Afee, Jttn., late 
senator from that county, and of Madison M'Afee, our late pop- 
nlar auditor of popular accounts, and the cousin of joitt friend. Col. 
John Watts, a former senator from that county also. 

" The siege of Vera Cruz progressed. Gen. Scott dosed his lines 
aronnd the city. Communication with it was cut off by land and by 
sea, under the command of Commodore Perry. About the 23d or 
24tli of March Gen. Scott made his last demand on the city to sur- 
render, which, being refused, he gave them warning that at a certain 
hour he wonid open his batteries upon the ci^ ; and at the appointed 
hour he commenced a brisk and efiective cannonade, which was an- 
swered by fifty guns to his one. This grand display continned for 
near three days. 

' ' The day after it began my health had improved, so that Dr. Cuv- 
ler, of the regular army (a man as remarkable for his kindness of 
heart as he is distinguished in his profeseion), who had been my phy- 
sician, permitted me to rejoin ray company. On the 27th General 
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Qmlinaii infonaed me that he had received instmclions from head- 
quarters, that^ if the eitj did not capitulale before that time, at one 
o'clock next morning the mhole American (trmy wonid be ordered to 
the attack. Bnt the carnage and bloodshed consequent upon such an 
assault was aTerled by the cessation of hostilities, and the agreement 
to surrender by the enemy. On Iho 29th the city was formally sur- 
rendered. 

"This aege of Vera Croz cost the American army but seventeen 
lives lost by Mtodcan missiles, but handreda by the climate and ex- 
posed life of the soldier. Not one of our little sqnad but what was 
more or less sick, and eontinned so tmtjl after we arrived at home, 

"About the 1st of April Gen. Quitman was ordered to advance 
upon Alvarado to take that place, and secnre as many horses as pos- 
sible to enable Gen. Scott to move into the interior! the result of 
that expedition is a matter of history. It is needless to say bow much 
dis^poiutment was expressed by the whole command, when, about 
eigbleen miles ahove Alvarado, word was received that the place had 
been evacnated by the Mexican soldiery (some three thousand in 
number), and the place had anrreodered to the navy. The disap- 
pointment espressed by General Quitman's command (the Georgia, 
South Carolina, and Alabama regiments) was not at losing the 
torses, but at losing a chance for a reiipei^laokjiglii, his command be- 
ing about fifteen hundred. 

"After our return from Alvarado Gen. Quitman took up quarters 
on the plain south of the city of Vera Crua. The only water wo 
could get to drink was procured hy digging some three feet into the 
loose sand, when the brackish sea-water percolated through, and af- 
forded us an abundant supply, though very warm and disagreeable. 
This water excited that terrible scourge of armies, the diarrhcea. The 
Georgians and Alabamians were acclimated, and had learned to be 
prudent in their diet. The Tiississippians, as we were called, were 
all sick, but no more of ns died; bnt the South Carolinians soffered 
exceedingly, from three lo nine dying every day from the time we 
returned from Alvarado nnUl we left for home. 

" General Quitman, at this time, was confident that no more apt- 
ive service would be had by the American army that summer, and ho 
was confident that after tlie battle of Buena Vista and the fall of 
Vera Crnz the war was virtnally closed. This opinion was at that 
lime generally entertained both by liie American army in Mexico 
and by the people at home. So with this prospect of an nnevent- 
fol life in Mexico, and the wretched health of nearly all of us, we de- 
termined to retom home ; and, through the kindness of Gen. Quit- 
man, we procured passage in the American store-ship 'America,' 
commanded by one Joseph P. Levy. We went on board about the 
13th, logeUier vrith some 150 invalid soldiers on deck, and some 
thirty, mostly invalid officers, in the cabin. We paid for cabin pas- 
sage one dollar per day, and after a passage of nineteea days we 
landed at New Orleans. The captain having by thai time sold out, 
at more than California prices, a large lot of liis private stores, such 
as brandy, whisky, cigars, etc., which speculation and ymcfc trip was 
duly reported by a committee appointed by the cabin passengers to 
Cd. , of the commissary department, on our arrival in New Or- 
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leans, who did not wait to hear the whole stoiy told, tut gave Captain 
Levy permission to retire from tha American service. 

"I have extended this communication mach beyond what I intend- 
ed, bat I do not wiah to cloee without a slight tribute to real worih 
where it ia due. While I lay siek, before the aurrender of Vera Crui, 
Dr. Cuyler directed Mr. M'Keniie to procure certain articles of food, 
etc., sailed to my condition, Mr. M'Kenzie sought for them at ail the 
Butlers' booths, but could not find them. He then wont to the quarter- 
master's department. Ho was told by the clerks that the things he 
wished were tJiere, bat were difficult to come at He told them that 
Dr. Cuyler thoaght it absolutely necessaiy l« hie friend's recovery that 
these things should be obtMned. This made no impression upon them. 
He came back and lold Dr. Cnylor of his failure, who started him on 
a second search, but with no bettor success than before, until he reach- 
ed the quarter-master's department again, vfhere he became very im- 
portunate, and the clerks were abont to put him out, when Captain 
Irwin, the chief of that depaitment in Gen. Scott's division, entered, 
and by accident overheard a part of this conversation. He called 
Mr. M'Kenzie to him, heard his requests, and demanded of the clerks 
if these things were there. They said they were, but very difBcuIt to 
get at. Captain Irwin ordered them to got the articles, and never to 
let him hear of a soldier applying for any thing and being refused 
under such circumstances; that difficulty of access must never be 
given as an excuse for not fomisbing any article in tliat department. 
This produced the articles in a few minutes. While the clerks were 
thus engaged, he told Mr. M'Kenzie that hereafter, when any thing 
was wanting in that department, he must not hesitate to come dii-ectly 
to him, be it ever so small, and if it was to bo had he should have it. 
This is but one of the least of the thousand good offices of Captain 
Irwin to the sick soldiers on that lino, and he should have a monu- 
ment to his memory. 

"The names of this little party of Covington Coantv boys are, 
Daniel C. M'Kenzie, Georgo W. Steele, Arthor Lott, Wm. Laird, 
Wm. Blair Lord, Laurin Rankin Magee, Hngh A. M'Leod, Thomas 
J. Lott (killed), Cornelins M'Laurin. 

" Pardon this very long and hasty document, prepared in the course 
of a few hours in one day, and from memory alone. Your note re- 
vived so many old associations that I found it very difficult to con- 
dense and say what 1 wished to. This has not been written with the 
anticipation that it will be published, but you can use it as yon may 
choose in whole or in pari.'' 



The foltawing beautiful ballad appeared in Harper's Magazine for 
September, 1857. It is from the pen of L. A. Bargio, Esq., of 
Washington ; 
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THE TAKING OF THE HELEN GATE. 

"It is an njjed soldier, 

All seamed wjih ghastly sears 

A ivreck cast up on the beach of peace 

From the foaming surge of wars. 
He is resting, in the noontide, 

Beneath a boechen-tree, 
And the village sehool-boj-s gather 'roand 

Or clambec on his knee ; 
For they love the good old soldier 
With his tales of tie long ago, 
Of the battles won and the high deeds done 
On the plains of Mexieo. 
" 'They tell rae, boys, the moments 
With doubt and fear are rife, 
And patriot-rirtnes can not thrive 

In the air of civil strife. 
But it matters not ; when danger 

Assails our native land, 
Mark then how quickly faction flies, 
And bravo souls take their stand, 
A freeman's hardy conrage 
Needs but a foreign foe; 
And so we proved iSfore the world 

In the war with Mexico. 
They were martyrs, those who perished 

Tor their country's trust and fame ; 
And glorious in the after years 
Shall be each sainted name. 
They were strong to toil and suffer, 

They were strong to dare and bleed. 
They were hearts sent forth from the hand of God, 
To meet the time of need!' 
"The eldest of the children 
Is a noble, tair-haired boy. 
And he drinks the words witli a willing ear 

And a kindling smile of joy ; 
And his little eyes are widened, 

As at a trumpet's call : 
' Now tell ns of the hottest flght. 
And the bravest deed of aU.' 



" ' Ah I' cries the old man, grimly, 
'We had enough to do; 
For ne'er unstained ivith native gore 

The starry banner flew ; 
But we owed the most to valor. 
And tho least to favoring fate, 
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At the takiag of the Eelen Pass, 

And the storming of the Gate. 
" ' We had gone through fire and labor 

For many a night and day, 
rrom JPalo AlKi's mournful field 

To the heights of Monterey. 
We pnnsed at Buena Visia, 

Contreras felt oav blow, 
And at last we saw the distant spires 

111 the Vale of Mexico. 
" ' Chapultepec is taken 1 

Upon her ruined walls 
A huge and emoky canopy. 

Like a shroud of horror, falls. 
The bee-like swarms that clustered, 

For life and home to strive, 
Are roniod from their broken halla 

Or burned within their hiw. 
The guna that woke the raoraing 

Are dumb beneath onr tread, 
As on we march, in serried files, 

Throngh a desert of the dead ! 
'"Alt faintly in the distance 

Are heard the foe's alarms; 
And hot, and grimed with blood and dust, 

We are resting on our arms. 
On every war-worn visage. 

Stem grief with triumph blends ; 
For each has sought among the ranks 

And missed his kin or friends. 
The voices that wore dearest, 

We no'er shall hear them more ; 
Our butchered comrades lie behind. 

And Vengeance stalks before. 
" 'Well may wo halt onr column. 

On ihe stoep so dearly won ; 
Much has been dared, and much is gained. 

But more must jet be done. 
Well may me halt our column. 

To catch a moment's brealh ; 
For the road in front is leading o'er 

To the very jaws of Death. 
'"It is a narrow causeway 

Across that dark morass. 
With heavy arches frowning down 

Upon (he fearful pass ; 
And at the giant portal 

The City takes her stand. 
Hurling defiance back upon 

The invaders of the hind. 
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Like a grim and surly watch-dog 

Stares forth each deep-mouthed gun ; 
And plumes, and helms, and bumisHed uteel 

Are gleaming in the sun. 
We havo chased the wounded tigress 

To the cntrancB of her lair; 
And, mad 10 battle for her yonng, 

She turns upon us there. 
And loudly rings the vrar-cry, 

And wide the flags are caat. 
And Mexico will make this hoar 

Her proudest, or her last ; 
For all of savage valor, 

And all of burning hale. 
That have ontlived tlio shocks of war. 

Are at the Belen Gate. 
" ' He eomea, our mighty leader, 

Along the wasted van ; 
There is no heart in all the ranks 

That does not love that man I 
He passes 'mid the columns ; 

And it is a glorious sight 
To see hun form them for the ftay. 

But his brow is dark as night. 
He is thinking of his braro ones, 

Who sleep the eternal sleep. 
Among the slaughtered enemy. 

On yonder bloody steep. 
He is thinking of the succors, 

That should hare come ere now; 
Sueh thoaghts may dim the brightest eye. 

And cloud the fau^st brow. 
But he gazes o'er Ihe causeway, 

And he hears the foeman's cry ; 
And the old stern look is on his face, 

And the fire is in his eye. 

" ' "Forward !' and at the signal. 
Beneath the general's glance. 
With dauntless mien and measured tread 
The lengthened Imca advance. 

" 'There comes ablate of lightning 

From gate, and wall, and spire, 
As though the city hod pat on 

A girdle all of ^re ! 
There comes a burst of thunder, 

As thongh the teeming earth 
Were laboring with volcanic throes, 

O'er some sulphureous hirih I 
There comes a pattering shower 

Of iron do«Tt the pass, 
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'Neatli which the solid masonry 

Is chipped liko broken glass! 
It was as though the Demons 

Had risen 'gainst oni' plan, 
And brought the guns of hell to bear 

Upon the march of man ! 
'"But where the invading army. 

That stood so proudly there ? 
Has it allso soon been swept away? 

Has it melted into air ? 
No : far beneath the arclies, 

At the signal of command, 
Protected by the friendly stone, 

Behold each Utile band. 
But onward, ever onward ! 

No time to pause or doubt ! 
The glancinj; shot that skip within 

Bespeak the storm nithouC. 
TVe are near upon our foemcn, 

We can count their fierce array. 
The bayonet now must do its part. 

And end the fearful fray. 
" ' " Charge 1" and we break from cover. 

With the panther's spring and yell I 
Cannon and masket from the gale 

Fenl back the challenge well. 
And now a bullec strikes me, 

And I stagger to my knee ; 
While past me rush, in headlong race, 

The champions of the free. 
I rise and totter forward. 

Although with fdling breath ; 
For who would follow such a chose 

So far, and miss the death? 
The smoke has covered all things 

In its darkest battle-shroud, 
- Save where yon living line of fire 

IJghtB up the murky cloud ; 
And there our gallant fellows 

Are raging in the strife. 
Before that stern and dangerous Gate, 

Whose toll is human life I 
They arc chafing like the billows 

Upon a midnight shore. 
With a tempest driring on behind. 

And a wall of rock before I 

" '1 see our gallant chieftain 
In the hottest of the fire ; 
I sao our soldiers gather near, 
Like children 'round their sire ; 
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I see him at the portal, 

Slill calling on his men; 
And now the hot blood from Bij woacd 

Has blinded me again. 
" 'I hoar our fellows eheerins, 

Afl though to rend the skies ; 
And hastily I wipe away 

The blood-gouts from my eyes. 
And 1, too, stand uncovered. 

And shont with joy elale ; 
Tor the Siars and Stripes are waving higl 

Above the Belen Gale !' " 



From the MisEissippian. 
QUITMAN AT MONTEREY, 

" On the morning of the battle of Monterey it was observed that 
Gen. Quitman was ihe only field-officer of the army dressed in full 
uniform. A friend remonstrated with the general, and said he would 
be a conspicuous mark for the Mexicans. The writer of this heard 
the reply, and challenges the pages of aneient and modern history for 
a more heroic expression ; 

" ""' " E balls aimed at me, the less will be directed at my 

'm Platform. 

"Where Sierra Madre's summits sublimely raise their head. 
And cast their mighty shadow athwart ^n Jtuui's bed, 
A beauteona valley lieth, and trora its breast of green, 
And 'mid its forests olden a dty fair is seen. 
Before whose ramparts frowning, and battlemented walls. 
The bu^e of the Northman a band heroic calls. 
" San Juan's murmuring river a dirge preeursive sings ; 
The trumpet of the Northman pcelnsiva piean rings ; 
For banner'd hosts advancing to where yon walnut-trees* 
Urabrageons hung their verdure, and whisper. on the breeze 
A reqoicm low chiming with Juan's sorrowitlg flood. 
Speak lo the Aal«o chieftain of vanquishmcnt and blood. 
'"Tis tile army of Columbia; their lurid batlle eve 
Gives to the anxious Mexican a bivouac and repiicve ; 
But short from war Ihe respite, for morning's dawning sun 
Is heralded most grandly by Taylor's signal pm ; 
And forth fi-om groves cascaded the seniod troops defile 
'Neath bannered stars reflecting the sunlights vestal smile. 

' Crtn. Tayloi's trooia enounpei at 'Walaut SpilDgB tho night beft™ Uie bMllo of 
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"Within tiiT moated bosom, O splendid Monterey, 
Concealed by wall and turret, and firm in tlieir array. 
Ten thousand Mex'an soldiers await, with eager bi'and, 
Tho onset of chosa sqnadrons, invasive of their land ; 
Seven thousand are the foemen ; from iictor strife they come 
And still, in soul invincible, exultant rolls their drum. 

"And foremost, bravely foremost, is seen a small brigade ; 
Five hundred Tennesseans deploy from yonder glade ; 
While Mississippi's Rifles, by fearless Davis led, 
Give presage to the Mexicans of conflict sternly dread. 
Three suns will rise o'er carnage ; a chill September night 
Shall lume with Lnna'a silver the ghastly of that light. 

" Ho ! on a pranctn^c charger, with epanlet and plume. 
And sword that swifll; sendeth each foeman to the tomb, 
Amid the battle's clangor, confronting gnn and spear, 
And serried lines of lances in war's resplendent gear, 



"The sheen of fame already has 'lumed his lofty brow, 
Though civic honor's laurel has circled it ere now ; 
And in the eagle brilliance of that dark, undaanted eye 
Is flashed the high expression of the soul that dares to die — 
Or conquer for the country that borrows from the stars 
The splendoi's of the banner that guides her in her wars. 

" Each gallant of the Mex'ans, who trophy proud would ask 
When conflict's din is ended, and dofl'd the soldier's casque, 
Has marked with glance expectant thai majesty of form. 
Which, angel-likc, is seeking the battle's fiercest storm ; 
Ay, trophy proud it would be — that falchion gleaming grand, 
And cleaving glory's pathway, in Quitman's strong-nerv'd hand. 

"An aid-de-camp npriding, in haste precipitant. 
Just as a death-wing'd bullet the hero's cheek has glanc'd. 
In accents earnest urgeth his chieftain to retire 
Before the foe's persistent and well-concentred fire ; 
'Oh! seeyoanol,' ho ploadeth, 'Ampndia's design ? 
The city lost were conquest, if still'd that heart of thine '. 

" ' My general, onr soldiers would sorrow long this day — 
Now promising from glory her most efFnlgent i-ay— 
If muiilod drums were pealing the death-roll for thy fall. 
And triumph shouts repressed were by Quitman's martial pall I 
Nor grant the Mex'an braggart this hour the rauntful boast. 
That though we've slain his hundreds, in ;/ca we've lost a host.' 

' ' As when with inspiration a prophet's face doth shine, 
And dazzles the beholder with brilliancy divine. 
So gleamed that hero visage, so mounted high that sonl, 
Estranged from fear's impellings, disdaining death's control ; 
While all on earlh magnanimous, or god-like in yon sky 
Was haloed round that presence, and flashing from that eye — 
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"As thua, with lips expani^ed, and battle-blade npraisod 
(Thongh oft death's leaden missive his glitt'ring person groiied), 
The chieftam brief responded, ' 'Tis well at me they aim 
Tho thickly-flying bullets that many braves might maim : 
Depart ! ambition 'e sated, when on this gory field 
Your Quitman is at once to jou a leader and a shield !' 

' ' 'Twas Eiud ; and, onward dashing, the city's rear is won ; 
The strong redoubt is captured, and silenced is eadi gun ; 
And still, in trappings gorgeous, conspicuous appears. 
Where hearts with joy o'erflowing, the astral standard rears, 
That stalely chief whose bosom had breasted many balls 
That grief might bo diverted from Mississippi's halls. 

" Oh ! mother of the soldier, perennial bay onweave ! 
Thoa daughter of the rifleman, with laurel cron-n (hebrare! 
And wives by war unwidow'd, and sons unreft of sires. 
When, gay of heart, ye gather round your bright autumnal fires, 
Remember, in your gladness, that hero's towering phime; 
A Quitman's valor peerless averted woa and gloom!" 



SPEECH OF JOHS A. QtHTMAN, OF MISSIBSIPTT, ON TOE POWEES'OF 
THE FEDERAL GOVERN'MEST WITII EEQARD TO THE TERRITORIES: 
DELIVERED DURING THE DEBATE OS THE PRESIDENTS ANKUAL 
MESSAGE, IS THE HOUSE OP REPRESESTAin-ES, DECEMBER 15TH, 
1S56. 

Me. Speaker, — When I rose on yesterday it was my intention mere- 
ly to explain my position on two pomla of the pending discussion ; but 
since I have the floor this morning, by the courtesy of the house, and 
have had a night to reflect upon thesnbject^ I shall avail myself more 
fully of ibe opportunity, and devote the allotted hour to such notice 
of the various questions involved in this deijaie on the President's an- 
nual message as my limited time will permit. 

The most striking feature of this debate consists in the differences 
of opinion which exist, not only between the several political parties 
represented on this floor, but, to some extent, even between members 
of the same party, on the subject of the relations which the Territoriea 
and their inhabitants bear toward tbe federal government and toward 
the states. This arises sometimes &om erroneous conceptions of the 
theory of our government, and more frequently from the attempt to 
apply rules of action to particular cases without reference ta any the- 
ory whatever. It is my purpose, therefore, to go back to the fountain- 
head and source of these ditfereuces of construction and opinion. 
While 1 shall endeavor to present my views of the tme theory of our 
political system, I know that I must do it briefly, and confine myself 
to a mere glance at the subject. 

And here let me premise that, although desirous of hastening to the 
consideration of that subject, 1 feel it proper to notice in passing one 
or two other points of this dcbato. The first is the declaration of the 
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President's Message with regard to the present aspect of tbe slayeij 
question. In my opinion, that able document on tliis subject proves 
itself. Mailed in truth, it stands impenetrable against all the assaults 
that can be made upon it. I regard it as well-timed, and its conclu- 

Had I before entertained any doubts of the ultimate aims and ob- 
jecta of the Anti-slavery, or self styled " Eepnblican" party, the devel- 
opments which have been made in this discussion would hare removed 
snch doabts. The President speaks boldly, but with due caution. I, 
for one, indorse his langnage. Yet, I do not mean to say that jon, 
Mr. Speaker, or others here of your party, directly propose, in the 
words of the President, " to effect a change in the relative condition 
of the white and black races in the staveholding stales." I mean to 
say that the avowed objects of your potitieal association would, should 
yon become successful, lead to such a result; and I mean to say far- 
ther, what no man will dare to contradict, that there are many dis- 
tinguished members of the Anti-slaveiy party, constituting the very 
sold (rf that party, who have openly declared that their great purpose 
is tbe ultimate destruedon of the institution of African slavery, inter, 
twined as it is with tbe social systems of fifteen sovereign slal^ of Ibis 
Union. Tour platforms, it is true, have not threatened direct inter- 
ference in the affairs of the Southern States. Ho party dares do that. 
The North, the whole North, dares not directly assail the institotion 
in the states. Were the Horth to make such an attempt, under our 
present system of government, we would not stoop to argue the point, 
but, confident of our own strength, would treat the assault with con- 
tempt and ridicule ; and such, Mr. Speaker, would be your conrse, 
and that of your political friends, were the combined South to assail 
any essendal domestic policy which you gentlemen of the North think 
fit to entertain in your social systems. 

Believing that it can be veiy clearly shown (hat negro slavery, as it 
exists in the South, has not onl^ been hitherto one of the chief sonrces 
of our national prosperity, bnt is, and must continue to be, an element 

of moral and militiur strength, I have never been disposed, with 

timid politicians, to shrink from ■■ " '' ' "■' ''-"" 



of these questions when 

But, during tlie pres- 

is, at least, not the real 



obtruded upon us by the ignorant or design! 
ent debate, such discussion is unimportant ; 

issue. The practical question is, whether the slaveholding states, 
and the inhabitants of those states, are or are not entitled to an equal 
.participation, not merdy in a portion of the advantages of our system 
of government, but in all those advantages, in all acts of legislation, 
in all places, always and every where, as well within the limits of the 
respective states as in Hie Territories, the common property of all tbe 
states — whether, I repeat, we shall not have an equal participation in 
every right, both direct and collateral, which may be incident to the 
equality of the states. We claim the privilege of equal competition 
for political power in the government, unrestrained by the action of 
that government. We claim the right of expansion as essential to 
our future security and prosperity. We may hereafter require more 
elbow-room, to guard against tbe possibility that a system of labor 
now so beneficent and productive might, from a redundant slave 
population confined \a narrow limits, become an ullamate evil We 
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claim peace and Iranqoillity from th[a war of hatred, malice, anfl un- 
charitatileness. 

For these reasons, I cordially thank the President of the United 
States for the bold, clear, and manly tone in which he has rebuked 
this anti-slavery organization. Instead of meeting this insidioos and 
ill-disgaiaed war upon the South with weak effoite at couciliation and 
compromise, he has repelled the enemy with an open defiance. 1 like 
the temper in which this is done, and my judgment approves the pol- 
icy of each a course. The principlca of this sectional anti-slavery or- 
ganiza^on leave no middle ground for concession or compromise. 
There is no half-way house for timid or time-serving politicians. The 
principle must tie squarely met with its direct converse. It is a battle 
for victory or death. In this struggle either yos must conquer and 
crush us, or ice must succeed in defending the rights and privileges of 
onr section. As the contest now stands, it is a war to the knife. You 
are the aggressors; you have broaght about this issne. I am aware 
that the leaders c^ the Bhick Bepuhlican party — I qualify the term to 
distingnish this new organization from the Kepubhcan party of Jef- 
ferson's day — I am aware, I say, that the leaders of Black Republican- 
ism have studiously denied the charge of aggression. To meet their 
denial, it ia enough to point to the broad basis of their party, which, 
I am ready to admit, deserves tlio designation of "great" applied to 
it by their orators and presses. It is, unfortunately, great in its nnm- 
bers, great in its power for evil, and, more than all, great ia being 
founded npon a wide-spread sentiment of hoBtiliiy to slavery. Upon 
that sentiment, Mr. Speaker, and not upon the Kansas Act, nor upon 
the repeal of the Missouri restriction, rests your polilical power and 
that of your party. That sentiment, inculcated in your schools and 
in your churches for a quarter of a century, is the cement which unites 
discordant political elements, and constitutes the grand basis of the 
organization of Black Republicanism. Even had this party never ten- 
dered political issues, or adopted a political platform, it would still 
deserve the rebuke of the President for the war of opinion which, frow 
its constitutional elements, it wages against the social systems of the 
South. That alone, under a common government, in which public 
sentiment possesses so much influence, would sow the fruitful seeds 
of alienation of feeling between the sections, and would, therefore, 
lead to an eventual separation. 

There is another point in this discussion, Mr. Speaker, upon which 
I must not forget to touch. White expressing my hearty concur- 
rence with the views of the President on the slavery question, I will 
not conceal my regret that I can not also commend the course of the 
administration in regard to Central American affairs. 

I listened yesterday with much pleasure to the eloquent remarks 
of the gentleman from Alabama (Mr. Walker) on that part of the 
message which refers to these matters. In most of (he views present- 
ed by him 1 concur. The policy which has generally been pursuwl 
by our government in relation to Central America has been too nar- 
row, Kio timid, and too much warped by European diplomacy. My 
judgment and my heart have always responded to the noble senti- 
ments uttered by Mr. Clay in 1818, when the question was before 
Congress, aa to the recognition of the young republics then springing 
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lur Bouthem borders, and the propriety of adopting 
penal laws to restrain our citizens from aiding thoBO republics to se- 
cure their independence. Bui having fully presented my opinions on 
this snbject in a speech delivered daring the last regular session of 
Congress on a bill inlroduced by me to modify our existing neutrality 
laws, I wiU not now repeat them. I am happy to hear the gentle- 
man from Alabama expressing bis agreement with me so far, at least, 
as to admit that those laws have been construed loo broadly, and en- 
forced with too mnch rigor ; and I hope that, when the limo shall 
come to act, that gentleman will be found standing by my side in the 
effort (o repeal the odious features of an act which has too long been 
a Btumbling-bloct in tho path of onr national destlnv, and obstruct- 
ed the prc^ess of civilization and liberal government on this conti- 

Mr. Walker. I beg leave lo assure the eentleman from Mississippi 
that I read his argument with infinite pleasure ; and I believe that I 
then told him that I stood side by side with him on that question. 

Mr. (^vitvian. I remember the remark, and am happy to hear this 
reiteration of the gentleman's opinion. As his otijecuons to the neu- 
trality laws, in his speech of yesterday, were limited to the mode, in 
which those laws have sometimes been enforced, and did not seem to 
extend to the laws themselves, I feared that I might have misunder- 
stood him. I shall rgoice td have his efficient aid in adapting our 
If^-islation to mora liberal and expanded liews of policy. We are the 
great power of this continent, and have tlie light to adopt a policy 
pnrely American. I am utterly opposed to moulding our national 
policy in regard to American affairs to suit the views of England, 
France, or anj^ of the great powers of Europe. We want no treaties 
with them to lix our relations with American states, or to define and 
regulate our connection with, or our duties toward those states. 
Great Britain dots not deign to consult us in reference to her rela- 
tions with the empires of Asia; and why should we administer to her 
pride by rnaking her a party to our intercourse with the adjacent 



The point of most interest to us at present is Nicaragua. I do not 
propose to pass an eulogium on General Walker, but I rfo regard liim 
as one of those instrumenls which, in the liands of I'ravidence, are 
used to facilitate the mari'h of civilization and improvement, and the 
spread of liberal political principles throughout the fairest portions of 
the world. Shall oar povemment, then, throw obstacles in the way 
of his progress? Shonld we not rather, by all proper means, encour- 
age sach desirable results? Had a liberal policy always been pur- 
sned, and had not our government, by the enactment of stringent and 
severe penal laws, adopted tho narrow and suicidal policy of prevent- 
ing onr citizens from embarking in enterprises neither unconstitution- 
al nor violative of our neutral J uties, the liberal party in Nicaragua, 
of which Walker is now the chief, wonld be peacefully and firmly es- 
tablished in power and authority, instead of being threatened with an- 
nihilation by a combination of semi-savage foes. That party would 
now be left to lay the foundations of civil and religious liberty, and 
lo develop the vast and varied resources of that rich and beautiful 
conotrj — resources constituting mines of agrienltural, mineral, and 
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commercial wealth which will forever lie buried, unless brought to 
light by American enterprise. 

Although, Mr. Speaker, I find the minutes of my hour rapidly ghd- 
ing away, and although I have not yet touched the principal subject 
I rose to discuss, I can not permit the opportunity lo pass without an 
allusion to anolhcr matter, which, though ot little practical conse- 
qnence ia itself, deriyes some importance from its connection with 
the great isEues of the day. On Monday last a member from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. Etheridge] introduced the following tesoluiion : 

"Besolved, That- the House of Representatives regard all sngges- 
tions and proposidons of every kind, by whomsoever made, for the re- 
vival of the African slave-trade, as shocking to the moral sentiment 
of the enlightened portion of mankind; and that any action on the 
part of Congress conniving at or legalizing that horrid and inhuman 
traffic, would justly Bulyect the government and citizens of the United 
States to (he reproach and execration of all civilized and Christian 
people throagSout the world." 

Upon objection made, the rules were suspended, and the resolution 
passed under the pressure of the previous question. Debate and 
even explanation were thns cut off, and our constituents, as well as 
the public, were left to guess at the reasons of our respective votes. 
After the passage of this resolution, the gentleman from South Caro- 
lina [Mr. Orr], who had in vain attempted to amend the former reso- 
lution, introduced another proposition, in the following words ; 

"Hesolved, That it is inexpedient, unwise, and contrary to the set- 
tled policy of the United States to repeal Ihe laws prohibiting the 
African slare-lrade." 

This also passed by a deciave majority ; only eight members voted 
in the negative, debate and explanation having been again cat off by ' 
the application of the parliamentary thumb-screw. 

I voted against both resolutions; and now take this first opportu- 
nity of stating the reasons of those votes. Both resolutions were, in 
my opinion, as objectionable in substance as the mode of forcing a 
vote on them under the pressure of Ihejirecioas question was improp- 
er. The prominent fijatures in the proposition of the member from 
Tennessee ate its sinister espressions, and the intensely virtuous indig- 
nation manifested, not against the revival of the African slave-trade, 
bnt against the wickedness of those who would have the hardihood to 
make suggestions or propositions in relation thereto ; and, as if to de- 
ter all good patriots from even harboring such suggestions, it invokes 
the reproach and execration of "the civilized and Christian people 
throughout the world" upon the government and people of the United 
Stales should Congress, by any action, connive at or listen to snch 
soggeslJons. It denounces thought^ propositions, and opinions, on 
the assumption that they are shocking to ihe moral sentiment of man- 
kind. Now, sir, I find in the written chart of the duties and powers 
of this house uo authority to take charge of the public or private mor- 
als of the good peopte of the country. It is a vam and pharisaical ar- 
rogance of superior virtue in us to assume such censorship. I intend 
no personal disrespeet when I say that this house, constituted as it is, 
is one of the Inst tribunals to which questions of public morals or of 
private honor should be referred ; and yet, sir, the resolution of the 
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gentleman from Tenoessee, if it Kprang from any higher motive tlian 
that of entrapping political oppooenls, was a mero attempt 1« de- 
nounce as immoral and nnehristian certain opinions known to be en- 
tertained bj some of our fellow-citiKens, and to invoke, in advance of 
any proposed action, horrid imprecations on the conntry should Con. 
gress in any way connive at such sentiments by aay political action. 
I surely do the gentleman no injustice when I say that his object waa 
not merely lo obtain an expression of the opinion ofthis honseagiiiust 
the African slave-trade. He will hardly venture to say that that 
alone was his object. It went obviously farther. The studied phrase- 
ology in which the resolution is clothed, going to the very verge of 
parliamentary license, indicates the purpose of obtaiuiag the influence 
of this house to put down and stifle opinions and propositions on sub- 
jects of legitimate inquiry, on the grounds that they are infamous and 
detestable. It is a precedent full of mischief and danger, which I re- . 
grot especially to see inlrodueed by a Soulkera man. Under it, what 
is to prevent the introduction of a resolution declaring the holding of 
Blaves U> be immoral, inhuman, and contrary to the spirit of Chris- 
tianity ? There are probably some on this floor ready to present snch 
a proposition, and, from the complexion of this house, I am not cer- 
tain it would not pass if propelled by the brute force of the provioas 
question. I repeat, the precedent is dangerous, and, in my opinion, 
more pr^nant of evil than the "suggestions" so much condemned hy 
the mover, I regret that it should have received the sanction of a 
single Democrat on this floor, "Were wo Bitting as a board of censow 
upon the morality of practices affecting human happiness in general, 
I would desiro to include in our censures the cooley-trade now prac- 
ticed by our refined and virtuons ally, England ; for by that trade 
white men, if I may so designate the Chinese, aro earned into the 
worst kind of slavery. I would wish also to embrace in our depreca- 
tions the " shocking and unchristian" practice of immuring in thenn- 
healthy and fetid prison-roonis of a factory for eleven hours of the day 
white children of both sexes and of tender age, thereby destroying the 
health and elasticiQ" of their bodies, and blunting and stupefying their 
intellects, by the constant employment of watching the interminable 
whu-ling of the spinning-jenny, I protest, Mr. Speaker, against tliis 
honse establishing any code of morrfs for the country ; but, if wa are 
to have one, let it be general. 

Mr. Etheridge. Will the gentleman yield to me for a moment ? 

Mr. Qmtiaan. My time is so short that I would rather not be di- 
verted from my argument. 

Mr. Etheridje. My object in rising was to ask the House to extend 
the time of the gentleman, and give him an opportunity of discussing 
these questions fully. 

Mr. Qaitmm. I will now go on ; and should my hour expire be- 
fore I shall have concluded what I have to say, I would bo hapiw to 
accept the proffered courtesy. I do not often occupy the time of the 
house, and would not do so now had I not been incidentally drawn 
into this debate. 

^ Before I leave these questions of ethics, I cam not pass without no- 
tice a singular bill which quietly and silently gilded through this 
house the other day, apparently unobserved by the vigiiant guardians 
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of the Constitution who eit near roe. I allade W the bill pre^nted ^ 
the chairman of the Committee of Wave and Means [Mr. CamptellJ, 
forbidding, under penal sanctionB, tho introduction of obscene, inde- 
cent or immoral prints, statnary, etc. While the private motive may 
be proper, snoh a bill belot^ to the descripUon of legidauon upon 
which I have been commenting, and, in mj opinion, mtrodn( 



chievous poUtical precedent. In the first place, who ai . 
the censors? I donbt not that the Committee of Ways and Meana 
would admit many specimens of art at which a portion of our sturdy 
countrymen and iomen, with a tast« less artisftcally refined, but per- 
haps with more of vii^in purity, would be shocked. We have statu- 
arv about this Capitol upon which some of my fan: constituents couia 
not loot without a blush. But, sir, I would ask the chan-man and 
Committee of Ways and Means, whence do they derive the power ot 
supervising the public taste or morals? If they pfasess it, I also com- 
mend to their attention a bill to suppress the exhibition of model art- 
ists now so fashionable in our great cities. 

I return however, for a moment to the slave-trade resolutions ct 
the eentieman from Tennessee. I was iiot at ali sarprised to see him 
refusing to suspend the previoas quesUon, at the request of my friend 
from sSath CaVolina [Mr. Orr], to enable the latter gentleman to o^ 
fer an amendment which would have brought the house to a direct 
vote on the expediency of reviving the jVfrican slave-trade ; bnt 1 ivat 
surprised, in the sequel, to find the fienUeman from South Carolma 
refusing a similar privilege to me. After the passaRe of the obnox- 
ious resolution of the gentleman from Tennessee, my friend from South 
Carolina, with a view, no doubt, to pat himself and friends right upon 
the journals, introduced a resolution ditfering from that he had orig- 
inally proposed as a subatitnte. The first proposition would have 
been oLeptable to all of us; tho difierence consisted jn the addition 
of the words, " and contrary to the settled policy of the United btates 
The previous question having been caUed on this resolntion, I appeal- 
ed to the mover to permit an amendment, striking ont the words 
"conlrarv to ih, >ieUkd poliq, of the UmUd Stales," in order that I, 
and those acting with roe, might unite upon his resolution 5 bat the 
gentleman refused to do for a political friend that which he complain, 
ed had not been accorded to him by a political opponent. This want 
of courtesy compels me to make some espianation 

Mr Orr I did not complam of tho refusal of the gentleman from 
Tennessee to let me oifer an amendment to his resolution ; I merely 
requested that he would afford me an opportunity so to do. 

Mr. Quiman [addressing Mr. Orr]. WeU, I recall the word com- 
plain ■" but, in making a request of a political opponent, jon implied 
that it should have been granled. Bow, Mr. Speaker, my position 
on this subject is simply this : I am «<K in fitvor of the revivftl of the 
African slave-trade. Not becauEe I look upon it as - shocking hor- 
rid, or deserving the execration of the d«lized world ;" for I believe 
it has resulted in practical benefit to the negro ; not that I believe flie 
transfer of a slave from benighted Africa to Amenca--from the do- 
minion of a cruel and despotic negro master to a kind and humane 
white master docs any harm to him or to the worid ; bnt I am op- 
posed to the revival of the African slave-trade because, m my judg- 
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ment, it is inexpedient, impolitic, and adverse to tlie interests of ihe 
section of country which I represent. Sueli, too, I believe to be the 
prevailing sentiment at the South. I shonld have voted, and am 
ready to vote, for an; proposition ivhich shall confine itself to a dec- 
laration against the policy or expediency of the African slave-trade ; 
but I will not, by any fear of consequences or misconstrnction, be 
driven to adopt Uie afiectedl; dennnciatory language of the gentle- 
man Irom Tennessee. It is the language either of cowardice or hy- 
pocrisy ; not ihat of plain-dealing. I speak of the resolation, not of 
the gentleman. I should not be much surprised to find it followed 
by a resolution condemning the internal slave-trade. I say again, 
distinctly, that had these resolutions simply declared that the revival 
of the A&ican slave-trade was inexpedient, and even against public 
poliCT, my voice would have been heard strongly in tlio affirmative ; 
but I am opposed to lectures upon Ihe morality of that trade. There 
I stand, and I can not be coaxed or dragooned into the support of 
resolations which I do not beliove to bo true. 

The resolation of the gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. Orr] 
was also olyectiomthle, though not in the same degree. It proclaim- 
ed " the seltkd poluy of the coiaitrij" to he against a repeal of the 
present laws. Now, in the first place, in a progrcs,sivo countiy like 
ours, where public sentiment sways the pnblic policy, there is an 
impropriety in any Congress resolving what shall be the fnture or set- 
iJed policy of the country. Every Congress will have enough to do 
to adapt its action and legislation to its own proper term of anthoriQ' 
and power. I regard snch language, to say the least of it, as empty 
declamation. 

In tJie nest place, it being admitted tliat treaties are laws, this kn- 
gnage of the resolution goes to the extent of approving and perpetu- 
ating all our treaty stipulations in relation to the African slave- 
trade ; and of some of these I do not approve, but, on tie contrary, 
believe them to be unwise and impoliljc. Such, for instance, is the 
stipulation to aid Great Britain in watching, with a naval force, the 
coast of Africa. Neither am I prepared to say, though opposed to 
the slave-trade, that it ought to be treated as piracy. I doubt much 
whether the horrors of Che middle passage do not arise mainly from 
the ^se philanthropy of exaggerated punishments. Resting in this 
nncertmnty, I could not, by my vote, declare the laws and treaties on 
this subject to bo our "settled policy." For these reasons, now given 
because explanation was refused when the resolations were offered, 
and because I regarded both tesolutiocs as useless and nnnecessary, I 
opposed them. 

And now, Mr. Speaker, I come to the principal snbject I rose to 
discuss, to which my mind has been led by observing iho differences 
of opinion that exist, not only between the three political parties in 
this house, but between members of the same party, on the conEtim- 
tional powers of Congress over the Territories. It is the fashion of 
the day to discnss pending questions rather as technical lawyers than 
as statesmen, and to treat them rather with reference to their political 
bearing than as parts of the true theory of government. The dis- 
cordant opinions to which I have referred arise from different views 
<rf' our political system. They could not esist to any considcritblo 
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estent if elementary principles were weU nnderetood. Inetead, then, 
of discussing in detail the various opinions that have been advanced 
on this floor, I propose to go back to the fountain-hofld and examine 
some of the cardinal principles of our system. U these bo correctly 
nnderstood, the conclusions which flow from them must either pro- 
duce More uniformity of opinion on these subjects, or, at least, bring 
us to the point of divergence. There is a proooness in the human 
mind at all times toward strong gcivcmment. One proof of this 
pronencss is the prevalence, in all ages, of monarchies over free rep- 
resentative governments. In our system this feeling manifests itself 
in the tendency to centralism. It arises from the neceswty of contin- 
nous intclleotnai efforts to maintain free government. There never 
was a more truthful remark than that uttered by Jefferson, " Eternal 
vigilaoce is fho price of liberty." A people can not sleep and remain 
free. The eis inerii(e must ba counteiacted by freqaent agitations of 
eleraeotary principles. 

In treating of the theory of our government, the great sonrce of 
error lies in cot defining and locating the sovekeign powee. I 
shall therefore endeavor to show what it is, and where it reposes. 

SOVEKBIONTY IS THAT HIGH FOLITICAL FOWEE WHICH CAN COHTROI. 

Att OTHER POLITICAL POWERS. It Can havB no supenoT and no 
equal. If there be any other political power in the system higher, or 
f^eater, or more potent, then the former power is not sovereign. It 
admits of no rival. It can not be limited ; for limitation proves the 
existence of a controlling power. It may act through different agen- 
cies, but can not itself bo divided or parceled out. Then^caii not be 
in the same system two sovereign powers. This is in politics as 
great an absurdity as the existence in mathematics of two longest 
lines or tivo highest numbers. In tho moral world there is bat ono 
sovereign — God. 

In every distinct political community the sovereign power must ex- 
ist somewhere. It is impossible to conceive tho one existing without 
the other. The moment the social compact is formed, that instant the 
EOverdgn power reposes somowhere. If it were possible to ima^no a 
people springing, suddenly and at once, from a state of nature into 
political existence, the sovereignty would reside in the. males of full 
age. It might be interesting to trace the existence of this high sov- 
ereign power among the civilized nations of the earth. I will al- 
lude to aeverol, merely for the purpose of illustration. In Russia 
tho sovereign power is in the autocrat. There is no power in that 
political oi^anisra Wi control his will. From his nkase there is no ap- 
peal. He can reverse judicial decisions, confiscate property, take 
life, and change tho organic law. Respect for the revolutionary ac- 
tion of his snbjects may restrain him, but there are no means of en- 
foreing a political right against his sovereign will. In Great Britain, 
again, this high power reste in Parliament, comprised of the three 
great estates of the realm— King, Lords, and Commons. An act of 
Parliament is supreme. It can reverse the decisions of the courts, 
take away tities, confiscate estates, depose kings, destroy life, and 
change tho organic law. There rests the sovereign power tinder that 
organism of government. Englishmen may talk ahout their rights, 
but they have none that may not be annihilated by on act of Parlia- 
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In the nations to which I have allnde^, this high controlling power 
is EO prominent aa to lie readily seen and tised. In our sjstem, the 
elaborate work of a more enlightened age of tlie world, and a more 
ftdTanced stage of the human intellect, it is not so easy to tjace clear- 
ly the location of the sovereign power. It exists, but where? Does 
it vest in the federal govemineiit ? Let ua apply the teat of the defi- 
nition I hare given. Has the federal government power over all oth- 
er powers? Not at all, su'. It is strictly lijcited ; circumscribed by 
the most rigid iimitationfl ; forbidden, by its organic law, over which 
it has no control, from exercising many of the most important attri- 
butes of sovereignty. It can exercise no sovereign powers by its own 
intrinsic force. It is marolj a part of the machineiy of government, 
through which, as through an agency, some of the powers belonging 
to sovereignty are put into operation. 

Do the state governments posseaa this high sovereign power? A 
mere glance at their structure shows that they do not. The state 
govemmenta are the creatures of the state Constitutions. They may 
be enlarged, restricted, modified, and even annihilated by the organic 
law. They are, therefore, subject to a higher power, and are not su- 
preme or sovereign. As in the case of the federal govemmeut, they 
are merely the agents through which the sovereign power is exer- 
dsed, and have not that high attribute of themselves. We must look 
farther to find the deep sources of political anthoritj. The origin, 
formation, and history of onr system of government, as well as the 
frame-work of it, show dearly where this high power csiBla, It re- 
poBca in the sovereign states of this great confederacy — not in the 
stale gonertiiaents, bnt in the slates. I emphi^ze the distinction, bo- 
canse the two are sometimes confounded. In a recent debate in the 
other wing of the Capitol, a senator, in allading to the opinion of the 
Supreme Court that Congress possesses over the Territories the pow- 
ers of the federal and state governments, drew the inference that Con- 
gress had power to establish or change the organic law. - Now, nei- 
dier the federal nor the state governments, nor both of them together, 
have any such power. The decision refferred to does not, therefore, 
go to that extent. Neither the l>egislatnre of the State of Mississip- 
pi, nor that of any other Anthem state, can change or alter the status 
of a slave. The state alone, in its sovereign capacity, has the power 
of changing the organic law. Negro slavery constitutes a part of the 
social systems of these stales, and, although tlieir governments may 
regulate those systems, the sovereign power, which alone has the en- 
tire control of the organic law, can alone establish or destroy them. 
The stales of this Union are stales in evety sense. I refer not only 
to the usual American sense of that word, but to the acceptation of 
ttie term as nsed by writers on the law of nations. They are separate 
political existences, each retaining within itself the entirety of its po- 
litical sovereignty, and exercising Ihe powers of government, in part, 
separately, through its state government, and in part, jointly with the 
other stales, through the federal government, but all exercising their 
highest sovereign power only in convention, or such other mode as 
their Constitution or organic law shall prescribe. I know not, Mr. 
Speaker, whotherlmakemyself distinctly understood, Theopinions 
that I advance are the results of ranch reflection! ^°-^ ''"T "^ utter- 
ed without any previous preparation. 
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I have thns pointed out where, in my opioion, sovereignty rests in 
onr complex system of govemment. 

-I Itnow lliat opinions on this subject are widely different ; but all 
must admit that, when the tie was Borered which had bound tbe col- 
onics to Great Britain, there sprang into existence thirteen sovereign 
and independent states, having with one another no connection save 
that produced by (he presence of a common danger. They stood to- 
ward one another as separate, independent, friendly nations, each 
claiming for itself, and conceding to the rest, a distinct national exist- 
ence. This character is stamped upon them, not only by all their po- 
litical action, but by their formal acknowledgments to one anolJier. 
In the articles of confederation entered into shortly after the conclu- 
sion of the Revolutionary War, at the lime when men. North and 
South, understood the structure of our government certainly as woU 
as they do now, this language is used : 

" Each state retains its sovereignty, freedom, and independence, 
and every power, jurisdiclion, and right which is not by these Arti- 
cles of Confederation delegated to the United States in Congress as- 
sembled." 

"Each state retains Us sovertsg'Rty, freedotn, and independence." 
There was a separate sovereignty, a separata freedom, and a separate 
independence. Neither of these was delegated. Some powers, ju- 
risdiction, and rights wore alone for the time delegated — subject to 
be resumed by the sovereign. 

Again, sir, upon the treaty of peace with Great Britain, how were 
the states then regarded ? Although connected with one another by 
the articles of confederation, the King of England treated with them 
as distinct states, and not as a common nation. We are not a nation, 
but a union of states under a federal Constitntion. It is a misnomer 
to style ourselves a "nation," though, since wo act with other nations 
ihrongh a common gorenunont, they may with moro propriety apply 
the term to ns. The ftequent use of the words ' ' United States" as a 
substantive in the singular number, and of the term "nation" as ap- 
plied to our union of states, is one of the evidences of the tendency of 
the public mind to political centralism. The iirst article of the treaty 
of peace with Great Britain, signed at Paris on the 30th of November, 
1782, uses these significant U 



Providence Plantations, Connecticut, New York, New Jersey, Penn- 
Eylrania, Delaware, Man'land, Virginia, North Carolina, Sonth Caro- 
lina, and Georgia, to be free, sovereign, and independent states ; that 
he treats with them as snch ; and fov himself, his heirs, and successors, 
relinquishes all claims to the government, propriety, and territorial 
rights of the same, and every part thereof," 

And so, Mr. Speaker, you may pntsue (he historic record of the form- 
ation of our political organism, and look in vain for any act by which 
that high power, which must exist in every political community, has 
been ceded from its original possessors — the states. The Constitution 
of the United States was acceded to by the states as states. Each for 
itself, in its sovereign capacity, entered into the compact. We find in 
it the delegation of some of the powers of government, but no cessions 
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of sovereign power. That rested oriKinallj with the states ; and there, 
I contend it remains to-day. If it does not rest with tlie atmes where 
is it ? I haTO shown that this governmeat, being possessed only of lim- 
ited powers, for speeified purposes, can not be sovereign. That high 
power, I repeat, reraaina where it originally rested— in the states of 
this Union ; and whenever it is called into action it must flow from its 

I may, Mr. Speaker, in the attempt t« make mj^elf nnderatooa, be 
charged with unnecessary repetition of the same idea ; but our polit 
ical sy8l«m is very complex and mneh misapprehended. In its com- 
plicity, however, I recognize the great frame-wort of the liberal age in 
which it was conatrncted ; for that complicity was necessary lo secure 
liberty by the protection of every interest involved. _ 

I come now to apply this principle of sovereignty to the Territortea, 
At the time of tlie formation of the federal Constitution there were not 

Territories, Consequently the language of that instrument, which 
confers upon Congress the authority "to dispose of and make all need- 
ful cnles and regulations for the territory and other property of the 
United States," was not intended to convey to Congress the right of 
legislation over the Territories as eubsequenily constituted. This is 
clear. The context itself shows that the word " territory" was palpa- 
bly used in the sense of property, for the disposal of which Congress, 
the common agent of the stales, was to make the ' ' needful rnles and 
regnlatiouB," such as to survey tie lands and to provide for their sale. 
This is further shown by the stronger and more explicit langua(Ee used 
in conferring the power of legislation over snch cession as might bo 
made hy the states for the seat of government. Whence, then, is de- 
rived the power of Congress to legislate for a Territory as we now un- 
derstand the term? Before I proceed to answer this question of the 
Sower of municipal legislation, I should stat«, what necessarily follows 
■om the views which I have already presented, that the people of a 
Territory possess no sovereign power. They occupy the common ter- 
ritory of all the states, over which the stales jointly not only possess 
the eminent domain, but also (he ultiiEiale sovereignty. The inhab- 
itants of a Territory possess no more sovereign^ over it than if they 
had established their residences in the Russian empive. All the polit- 



n from their agent, the (federal government, under the Constitu- 
tion. Now, sir, having fixed their tme relations to the states, I shall 
proceed to answer the inquiry, whence does Congress derive the right 
of legislation over the Territories? It is, in my opinion, implied in 
the power delegated by the states to Congress in the Constitnlion to 
admit new states into the Union npon equal footing with the original 
states. This right necessarily implies the right of Congress to pre- 
pare thepeopU (or rather the in/mUtanis, for the term " people" tech- 
nically signifies a community politically organized, and can not, in 
that sense, be applied to the inhabitants of a Territory) for admission 
into the Union as a state. The major includes the minor — that is to 
say, under the power to "admit," Congress possesses the rijjht ofpav- 
mg the way for that act — of making the preliminary arrangements for 
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the important clmnge of the political condition of a Territory It ia 
under that power, then, and not nnder the right to mate " rules and 
regulacons for tie disposal of the common territory that Coneress 
can legisl^e for the Territories, or establish municipal goyernments 
therein. Bnl, sir, this authority is Umiled to legislation, ^d doS nM 
Mtend to the exercise of any power, properly appertaining to sover- 
eignty, much less U> the delegalion of such attributes to the territorial 
eovommenl. _ The power of legislation, and that of making organic 
bws, are distinct things-tho one may be exercised by the legislaiiye 
branch of the goyemment, the other is the exdusiye attribute of the 
sovereign power. In the whole process, this high authority is brought 
into action m only one instance— on the admission of a new state. In 
the act of admission into the Union as a state, the people of a Terri- 
toi7 are at once collectively inyestcd with sorereignty. From that 
instant thej stand as the peer of eyery other state. The sovereign 
power paEses to them, not from lie federal government (for that kot- 
ernment can not hold it), but by the cession of the other stales, in con- 
tormity wiUi their consUtuUonal compact, by which, by empowerine 
Congress as their common agent to admit new states uVn kn. eqnaU 
ity with thomselyes, they have bound thomselTCS to cede their joint sov- 
ereignty, untU that moment retained, to their new sister 
MiriT/S^ ^'^I'^P^^ ^ """^ ^"^ *'°™' Mr. Speaker, ihe inference 
clearly foUows that Congress, possessing merely the power of mn- 
nicipal legislation to prepare tie Terrilcries for admission into the 
Liuion, has no power to exclude or abolish slavery in the Territories. 
Much less have the inhabitants of a Territory, possessing no inherent 
Borereignty, and havmg no political powers except those derived from 
t-ongress, this nght. 

A glance at the condition of the inhabitants of any portion of onr 
common lemtorj-, before the establishment of any territorial covern 
meul, may still farther tend to iUostrate my vievrs. "What is the 
condition of the residents now upon Ihe Gadsden purchase— the in- 
habitants of the rich and fruitful hills and dales of Arizonia ? Are 
they in a state of nature, like the wild savage, without a political 
BtetuB, without laws to rcslram them, or withont rights to bo protecl- 

m ^^? ^S"^' ^°^ ^ ^^ '■'■'"" "y """^""^ '■"'« South Carolina 
|.Mr. (to] in the opinion which he the other day adyanced as to the 
state Of a Temtory. There is, sir, in my opinion, a common law 
which easts m eyei7 poHion of our common conntr?, as well in the 
Btates as in the common temlory, from the instant of its acquisition ; 
and that law is the Constitution of the United Stales. 

Mr. Ott. In speaking of the common law, I had reference to the 
??"^^''« " ^?SL^'"^- I slated expressly thai, in my belief, Iho 
Constitution extended over the Territories. ' ' 

Mr. i^iman. I then understood the genlleman to take the ground 
that no law for the protection of property existed in any of tfo Ter- 
ntones nntil made by the territorial Legishiture. I think that I 
now comprehend his idea better. I maintain, in the first place, that 
the inhabitants of snch portions of our territory have all the rights, 
pnyilegos, and immumlies provided or reserved in the Constitution. 
Jftirlhermore, eyery citizen of any of the stales, from whateyer section 
01 the conntiy he goes, taking np his residence on the oominon terri- 
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tory of thn states, carries with him all (he essential rights which he 
posseEsed in his own state. The states being joint proprietors end 
co-sovereigns, the citizen of each state stands, as it were, upon the 
soil of bis own state, as much so as if he stood npon the deck of an 
American vessel on the high seas. The general principles of law 
tha.t arc common to all the stat^ founded on usage and general con- 
formity, preTail in and confltitnte the common law of the Territory. 
There may be no judicial organizalion to enforce that law, but it has 
its vitality, and exists; and, npon tho establishment of judicial tri- 
bunals, would be recognized and acted upon without positire legisla- 
tion on the subject of these rights. Prominent among these rights is 
that of property recognized by any of the stales. When that right, aS 
in the caso of slaves, is recognized by the organic law of nearly one 
half of the slates in tho Union, and at least in one instance acknowl- 
edged by the Couslitution of tho United States, it not only exists and 
is available in the common territory of the states before the establish- 
ment of civil j^vemment there, but is far beyond the reach of both 
the federal and territorial governments when found on tho common 
possessions of the stales. There is but one power that can destroy 
my right ta my slave, and that is the state in which I hold him, or t<> 
which I voluntarily carry him. If tho federal government does not 
possess the right, it is absurd to Say that ono of its departments has 
it. While I concede 10 that high tribunal, the Supremo Court of the 
United States, the right to determine finally all cases of law and 
equity which come within its jurisdiction, I deny its authority to set- 
lie questions which involve the political rights of the states. The 
Constitution is the work of the slates, and they must constcue it for 
themselves upon all questions affecting their rights. These wonid 
cease to be rights, if subject to the antagonistic power agdnst which 
they were limited. It is absurd to suppose that tho slates, in the 
formation of the ConsUCntion, jealous of their great essential pohtical 
r^hts, would have left them at the mercy of that veij power against 
the encroachment of which they were erecting a barrier. It is yet 
more absurd to suppose that they would have left them, by construc- 
tion, to one department of the government, and that department^ 
both from its mode of appointment and its tenure of office, the least 
tesponsible to the people, 

I approve, Mr. Speaker, the principles of the Kansas-Kebraska Act. 
I claim, nnder it, and under the Constitution, the right to carry my 
slave into either of those Territories. I know that this right, if a case 
can be made on it, may be the subject of the examination and dccisr 
ion of the Supreme Court of the United Stales, and that that decision, 
in any gii'en case, would be iinal. I would abide by it, as a settle- 
ment of the case decided ; but I am not willing to let it go to the 
world that I wonld respect the precedent, or that I would surrender 
the principle that the assertion of such essential rights belongs ex- 
clusively to tho stales aggrieved by their violation. The Snpremo 
Court, in my opinion, possesBes no jurisdiction to decide finally upon 
the political rights of the states. I am still old-fashioned enough to 
stand squarely upon the doctrines of the Virginia and Kentucky res- 
olutions of 1798-'99. 

P2 
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At last, Mr. Speaker, this nholo subject resolves itself into several 
groat questions connected with the theory of our political system. 

Is this essentially a naiioaal government, or is it a union of sover- 
eign states ? 

Does the sovereigaty or supreme power reside in the central gov- 
ernment, or the mass of the people of our country as a nation, one 
and indivisible? or docs it yet repose in the sovaroign states? 

The solution of these great questions has, at various periods of our 
political history, occupied the attention of the best statesmen of the 
country. The rndica! principles involved in them divided the gigan- 
tic intellects of Calhoun and Webster. Almost all the diffecenees of 
opinion that exist as lo tho action of the federal government on the 
practical issues which spring up from day to day, grow out of the va- 
rious solutions of ticse questions. Therefore they are, indeed, wor- 
thy of repeated discussion. 

I had, Mr. Speaker, intended to nolico some of the remarks made 
by the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. Marshall] on the subject of 
" squatter sovereignty," but I find that my hour has expired. What- 
ever more I may have wished to say in this connection, I ml;Bt, per- 
force, postpone the accomplishment of my wishes until some farther 
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Mr. CHAtHMAH, — Since the opening of this sei 
pnblic mind has been almost exdusively absorbed by the slavery ques- 
tion — that great issue which distracts Che entire countiy, and seems to 
menace with danger the integrity of the Union. Had it not been for 
the exdtement produced by that paramount question, a high sense of 
duty would have impelled rae, during even the first week of this ses- 
sion, to present to the consideration of the Hottse, and of the conntry, 
a matter of deep and permanent interest lo both. As I shall bo nec- 
essarily absent for several weeks, I will avail myself of this opportunity, 
so kindly furnished by my friend from Florida [Mr. Maxwell], to pre- 
sent my views on the subject of ceruiin laws which now cncnmber 
our statute-hook ; those laws which seek to enforce our supposed neu- 
tral obligations to other nations ; those laws which, though acqaiesced 
in for some years, are, in my opinion, injurious to the best interests of 
our country, and fatal to its hopes of future development. Tho pe- 
culiar condition of many neighboring states and colonics, and the in- 
fluence which their condition mast exercise npon ora^ own prosperity, 
render it highly important at tho present time that we should review 
this branch ttf onr national policy. A radical change is required. For 
the purpose of effecting this, I yesterday gave notice that I would in- 
troduce a bill to repeal the objectionable provisions of the existing 
neutrality law. Tins bill proposes to repeal the first, second, third, 
fifth,su[th,e^hth, tenth, aud eleventh sections of "An act in addl- 
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tioQ !o the net for the punishment of certain crimes against tin United 
States, and to repeal the acts therein mentioned," approved April 20th, 
1818. I frankly admit on the threshnld that my bill contemplates 
an entire tJteration of policy ; it advocates a complete abandonment 
of that extraordinary system of legislative restriction by which the free 
action and enterprising spirit of onr people are crippled, and to which 
it is a matter of surprise that they have so long submitted. But, Mr, 
Chairman, we live in an ago of progress. Changes are eonstanfly 
going on around us ; and to them we must adapt our course. It is 
not to tlie past alone that we must !ook to learn our present duties 
or our futui'e obligations. The conduct of other nations, the aapect 
of adjacent states, the cireamstances of each teeming hour — all these 
most be takea into eonaderation. That which might, twenty years 
since, have been morally and politically right, may now be not only 
morally wrong, but politically suicidal. When one set of legislators 
may, by one act, bind down immutably the energies of nnbom mil- 
lions, liberty ceases to exist. 

Our government, in its tiieory, is purely representative. It should, 
in reality, be the reflex of public sentiment; but it too often Jags be- 
hind the inarch of opinion, and endeavors to control and direct that 
power, from which it should properly tate its color, as it docs always 
take its being. But when the fuil tide of popular principle is aroused, 
the government must ultimately be carried with it. 

While 1 believe that public opinion demands the change of policy 
which I propose by this bill, I slill approach the argument witli diffi- 
dence, doubling whether the short space of time allowed me will suf- 
fice to render the conclusions as clearly forcible to the minds of others 
as they are to my own. But, Mr. Chairman, I act with a firm reli- 
ance upon the strong American intellect, and with a conviction that 
my proposition is founded on reason, justice, and sound policy. 

" The law of nations," so called, does not profess to establish fixed 
and invariable roles, applicable to all cases. Its object is to define the 
moral relations that mutually exist between independent states, and 
the character of those relations is necessarily modified by the course of 
circumstances. To nndeistand the obligations that we owe both to 
onrselves and lo other nations, we must first snrvey the positiou of the 
political communities around us. A distant and curso^ glance is all 
that I can now bestow upon this instructive picture. 

Of Canada, and the vast British poEsesHona that skirt our northern 
frontier, I will not speak. Under the mild rule to which they are now 
subjected by the mother government, the people of those colonies wear 
the appearance of content ; and it mai/ be that they are preparing, 
quietly and without violence, to take their place at the proper time 
in the family of separate nations. 

Turning to Mexico, our neighbor on the south and west, we shall 
find her in a state of dirintegration. Smce 1820, when her mixed 
population banished the Spanish tyrants, she has been rapidly sinking 
in every moral and physical element ; and, during the last eiglit years, 
she has preserved a stale of sickly existence by selling portions of her 
territory to the United States. This method alone has sufiiced to 
prop the tottering foundations of her nationality ; and this is, indeed, 
a sign that she is rapidly hastening to her final dissolntion. The whole 
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history of man showa that the career of nationi is upward or down- 
ward ; there is no level on wbich lo rest, no halting-point for repose. 
Mexico, with lier delightful climate, her fertile soil, horjeweled mount- 
ains, and her rich vaUeys, holding in her possesision the eommercial 
"philosopher's Blone"— the power to tax the commereo of the world 
bj; the junction of the two oceans— Mexico, 1 repeat, is eonTulsed 
with annual revolutions, is approaching a state of anarchy, and soon 
wasted, plundered, and depopulated, will hecome derelict, and liable 
to be seized npon as a waif by Bomo stronger power. She can bo 
saved only by the advancing flood of onr enterprising citizens 

Central America, thongh more dislanl, is brought into closer con- 
tact with us by the command which she exorcises over an important 
route of travel between portions of our own country. She has now 
not even the pretense of nationality. Her pettv states, assuming each 
a separate independence, torn by internal dissensions and piUaged bv 
the avance of rival cliiefe, afford a fitting theatre for the display of 
those European intrigues which do annoy our trade, and woald cheek 
our extension. The only hope of redeeming this beautiful country 
by the establishment of good government, rests in that patriotic band 
which has lately transplanted the principles of democracy from the 
United Stales to Nicaragnan soil. Although the extreme caution of 
our government has left this new repubhe to sustain herself alone 
against the opposition of her prejudiced neighbors, still she has Amer- 
ican enei^ to guide her advancement, and the sympathies of count- 
less American breasts to cheer her in the hour of hei- perilous ordeal ; 
and, with these, she must finally triumph; she can not fail to fulfill 
her glorious mission, and cultivate the growth of civil and religious 
liberty in Central America. 

I. now pass to Cuba— well termed, from her position, her fertility, 
her genial temperature, her lovely Bcenery, her noble harbors, and her 
natural wealth, the "Gem of the Ahtilleb." Slie is the sohtary 
remnant of that gigantic despotism which, stretching its arm acro^ 
the broad ocean, shattered the empires of Montezuma and the lucas, 
ami attempted to grasp and hold the fairest portions of this confinent. 
Of all her vast colonial possessions Spain retains only this island 
And how does she retain it? To keep in subjection an unarmed 
white population of little more than half a million of soula she places 
on guard a standing army of twenty thousand mercenaries— an army 
larger in proporiiou than that with which Great Britain, in the Kcvo- 
lutionary War, endeavored to subjugate these American slates, with 
their airee millions of inhahitanla. The records of tyranny can not 
show in any other land a military force so proportionately great It 
IS kept in readiness to maintain a despotic eotoniat government ; and 
this species of government is, at best, but a fraud, because it perverts, 
by its very nature, the true purposes for which government is consti- 
tuted. Its object, instead of being to promote the prosperity of the 
governed, is to enehaia and rob them for the benefit of foreign rulers, 
disconnected with them as well in feeling as in location. T^tpaiple 
of Cuba, belonging to the pure white Caucasian race, and descended 
from the best blood of the old Hidalgos, have displayed, in their hos- 
tility to Spanish misrule, a unanimity unequaled in the annals of rev- 
olution. They have attempted, again and again, to assert their in- 
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dependence. Were it poaable for them to So so, they would Tindioiite 
riieir righls bj open rebellion ; bnt, stripped of arms, and deprived, by 
a tyranny that penetrates to their very hearths, of the means of com- 
bining iteir efforls, they are subdued by the mere force of the bayonet. 
It seems, indeed, as thongh SpaniiJi oppresaioa, driven out from its 
hundred provinces, has centralized and inlensi^d all its powers iu 
ibis nnhappy isle. And yet this iron system is protected, not only by 
the moral influence, but even by tho active intacference of England 
and France ; and, sir, I regret to add that the schemes of our ene- 
mies are, to some extent, aided by the ill.advised course of our own 
authorities — that course of aetioo'which prevents the generous and 
noble emotions of the American heart fiim bursting forth and en- 
oonraging the people of Cuba to strike fbr justiee and freedom. 

In glancing at San Domingo we see a strange and grotesque power, 
under whoso stupid sway that fair island, holding, with her commodi- 
ous ports, tho same relation to the Caribbean Sea that Cuba holds to 
the Gulf of Mexico, is fast relapsing into barbarism. This caricature 
of government is sustained hy mighty European influences in its at- 
tempts to exlorminalo the small white Doniiuiean republic which still 
retains a portion of the island. All the rest of insular America is 
European or African. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, standing here among the statesmen of Amer- 
ica, I point Jo the surrounding scene. Behold it as it is, and then 
look forward a few years and conlemplaie what it will be. What re- 
flections does it not present? A world-slartling drama is to ha enact- 
ed, and are we, tho goardians of our country's weal, to have no part 
in tho performance? Do we not know that the development, the 
greatness, and the safe^, even, of our beloved iaad are deeply concern- 
ed ? Is it not our evident duty to aid in the accomplishment of that 
high DEansY which Providence has assigned to our republic of states ? 
Does not the splendor of tiat dbstiny already tinge the present with 
a glorious promise of the future ? And is it not time now, if ever, to 
act boldly and vigorously ? 

There is no statesman, no writer on the law of nations, no political 
casuist even, who wUl deny that it is the right and duty of every in- 
dependent nation, not only to adopt all measures necessary for her 
self-preservation, but also to remove all ohstructions from the path of 
her just prosperity, Kent, whose opinions are extremely conservative, 
says, in his Commentaries, 

"Every nation has an undoubted right to provide for its own saifcty, 
and to take duo precaution against distant as well as impending dan- 
ger. The right of self-preservation is paramount to all other consid- 
erations. A rational fear of an imminent danger is said to be a jus- 
tifiable cause of war."— Vol. i., p. 28. _ 

Vattd lays down the principle on this subject as follows : 
" In vain does nature prescribe to nations as well as to individuals 
the caro of their self-preservation, and of advancing their own perfec- 
tion and happiness, if it does not give them a, right to preserve them- 
selves from everything that can render this care inetfectuSl. * • * 
Every nation, as well as every man, has a right not to sufier any oth- 
er to obstruct its preservation, its perfeclioD, and happincBs — that is, 
to preserve itself from all ii^uries, and this right is p^ect, since it is 
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given to salisfj a natural and indispensable obligation ; for when wo 
can not use constraint in order to cause our right to be respected, the 
effect ia very uncertain. It is tliis right of preservation from all in- 
jury that is called the right of secarily. • * * II is safest to pre- 
vent the evil when it can be done. A nation haa a right to resist an 
injuriona attempt, and lo mate use of force and every honest means 
against the power that is actually engaged in opposition to it, and 
even to anticipate its machinations," etc., etc — Vattel, b. ii., ch. iv., 
sec. 49, 50. 

I shall now, Mr. Chairman, endeavor lo apply these rules to our 
present positioiu The iftimus of America is the first point to be con- 
sidered. A free, safe, and unobstructed passage across that isthmus, 
cither through the Mexican State of Tehuantepcc, above the peninsula 
of Yucatan, or south of the peninsula and through Central America, 
is indispensable to interconrse and internal commerce between the 
Atlantic and Pacific portions of our country. It is now the onli/ road ; 
for many years to come it will be the only commodious road of transit. 
I know that there has been projected a magnificent idea of effecting, 
at some distant day, a speedy and safe passage acro^ the great plains 
of the West and over the rugged moimtains that separate the Atlantic 
and Pacific slopes of our continent. I heartily wish success to this 
plan ; it is a fitting sutgect for the individual enterprise of our citizens, 
and for such gorernraental encouragement as can be property given ; 
but, even if assisted by all the resources of our government, long years 
must elapse before this nndertakmg can furnish a sure and expeditions 
route across the continent within our own territo^. Until then, and 
daring the period of the greatest emigration, while our infant settle- 
ments on the Pacific coast especially require our fostering care and 
protection, the true and natural route of communication must be 
across the isthmus of America. The unobstructed passage of the isth- 
mus is, therefore, a nicessilg. It can be secured only hy becoming a 
part of our country — bone of our bone and flesh of our flesh — or by 
being held under our immediate protection. Treaties with all the 
powers of Europe would he insufficient to answer our purpose. At 
the moment when their use ia most needed, treaties may be violated 
or abrogated. The isthmus must be in friendly hands or in our own. 
To delay in seizing or securing it is to commit an act of moral treason 
against ourselves. When I apeak of ajriendl!/ power I mean one that 
is identified with us in common interests and with similar political in- 
stitutions — a power that, when the mighty struggle between despotism 
and constitutional liberty shall take place, will be found at our side as 
a firm and reliable ally. 

It is equally necessary that Cuba should be united with us in the 
ties of a common destiny. Her geographical position proclaims her 
ours. That magnificent island lies along our southern bordeis so 
near that the sound of the morning gun, booming on the dawn of 
our great anniversary of independence, awakes an echo among her 

A single glance at the map is sufficient to show that Cuba, with 
her numerous deep and commodious harbors, stretching across the 
moutli of the vast inland sea of America, commands the entire trade 
of the Gulf of Mc^iico. It is the commercial and naval strategic key 
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of the richeEt products of the world. Not a bale, a barrel, or a box 
that pafsea from iho Talley of die Mississippi, or from the states bor- 
dericg on the Gulf, can reach the high seas through their natural out- 
let withont being exposed to Iho cannon that bristle from iho fortress- 
es of Cuba. Should this mistress of the Gulf ever be in the possession 
of a declared enemy, wa would bo effectually cut off from the proper 
path of our eouthenj and western trade ; the best productions of our 
country, amounting in ralue to one half of all its exports, would be at 
the mercy of the foe. From the Cuban porta, so strongly protcclcd 
by both nature and art, would sally out dailj' fast war-sleamers, swoop- 
ing down like kites upon the white-winged carriers of our commerce, 
and even threatening our extensive and defenseless coasts. 

The communication and transit-commerce between the Atlantic 
and Pacific coasts being thus dependent upon the disposition of the 
Cuban authorities, we can easily perceive the necessity for nniting 
that island with us by strong and lasting interests. But this is not 
all. If these considerations were not pressed npon us by the dictates 
of necessity, there are other vast and paramount reasons little short 
of absolotc necessity — reasons which Vattel, in ^ quotation already 
presented, designates as the pursuit of perfection and happiness ; rea- 
sons in which are involved our peace, our prosperity, and the progress 
of civilizalion on this continent ; and it is to these reasons that our 
immediate and earnest attention must be directed. 
_ Asearly asl823, Mr. Jefiferson, foreseeing the immense advantages, 
since so fully developed, of uniting our interests with Cuba, wrote to 
President Monroe as folJows ; 

" I candidly confess I have ever looked on Cuba as the most inter- 
esting addition which could ever be made to our system of states. 
The control which, with the Florida point, this island would give us 
over the Gulf of Mexico and the countries and isthmus bordering on 
it, as well as those waters which flow into it, would fill up the meas- 
ure of our political well-being." 

Mr. Stevenson, while minister to England, in a letter to Mr. For- 
syth, secretary of state, in 1S37, says : 

" The possession of Cuba by a great maritime power would be lit- 
tle less than the establishment of a fortification at the mouth of the 
Mississippi, commanding the Gulf of Mexico and Florida, and cot^se- 
quenliy the whole trade of the Western States, besides deeply afTccl^ 
lug the interests and tranquillity of the southern portions of this 

J. Q. Adams, when gecrelary of state, in his instructions to Mr. 
Nelson in 1823, says: 

" Cuba's commanding position, with reference to the Gulf of Mex- 
ico, and the West Indies, etc., gives it an importance in the sum of 
our national interests with which that of no other foreign tenitory 
can be compared." 

In his letter to onr minister at Madrid, written during the same 
year, Mr. A. farther says : 

"In looking forward to the probahlo course of events for the short 
period of half a century, it is scarcely possible to resist the conviction 
that the annexation of Cuba to our federal republic will be indispens- 
able to the continuance and integrity of Ihe Union itseE" 
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In 1853, Mr.Eretett, secretary of stale, in reply to the !Frei3oli min- 

"The United States, on the other hand, wonld, by the proposed 
convention, disable themselies from making an acquisition which 
might take place without any disturbance of existing foreign relations, 
and in the natural order of thin^. The island of Cnba Ilea at our 
doors. It commands the approach lo the Gulf of Mexico, which wash- 
es the shores of five of our states. It bais the entrance of that great 
river which drains half the North Amotiean continent and with its 
tributaries forms the largest sjstcm of internal water communication 
in the world. It keeps watch at the doorway of onr intercourso with 
California by the Isthmus route. If au island Uko Cuba, belonging 
to the Spanish crown, guarded the entrance of the Thames and the 
Seine, and the United States should propose a convention like this to 
I'rance and England, those powers would assuredly feel that the dis- 
ability assumed by ourselves was fiir less serious than that which we 
osted Ihera to assuroo. * • • * 

"But whatever may be thought of these last suggestions,' it would 
seem impossible for any one who reflects upon the events glanced at in 
this note lo mistake the law of American growth and progress, or think 
it can be ultimately arrested by a convention like that proposed. In 
the judgment of the President it would be as easy to throw a dam 
from Cape Florida to Cuba, in the hope of stopping the flow of tho 
Gulf Stream, as to attempt, by a compact like this, to fix the fortunes 
of Cuba 'now and hereafter;' or, as espresscd in the French text of 
the convention, 'for the present as for tho futuro (pour k present 
comma ^oiir fQueniV), tJiat is, for all coming time." * • ♦ ♦ 

Mr. Buchanan, Mr. Mason, and Mr. Soule, our ministers to Lon- 
don, Paris, and Madrid, having, in comphanee with the wish of the 
President, assembled at Ostend, in 1854, for the purpose of conferring 
on tho subject of our relations with Spain, addressed a joint latter to 
the secretary of stato, from which I read tho following appropriate es- 

"But if Spain, dead lo the voice of her own interest, and actnated 
by stubborn pride and a false sense of honor, should refuse lo sell Cuba 
to the United States, then the question will arise, what ought to be 
the couise of the American government under such cireumslances ? 

"Self-preservation is tho first law of nature with states as well as 
with individuals. AU nations have, at different periods, acted upon 
this maxim. Although it has been made the pretext for committing 
flagrant injustice, as in the partition of Polaiid and other similar cases 
wMch history records, yet the principle itself, though often abused, has 
always been recr^nijied. * ♦ • • 

"While pursuing this course, we can afford to disregard the cen- 
sures of the world, lo which wo have been so often and so unjustly 
exposed. 

"After we shall. have offered Spain a price for Cuba far beyond its 
present value, and this Khali have been refased, it will then bo time to 
consider the question. Does Cuba, in the possession of Spain, serious- 
ly endanger om- internal peace and the existence of our cherished 
Ujjion ? Should this question be answered in the affirmative, then, 
by every laW, human and divine, we shall bo justified in wresting it 
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&om Spain if we possess the power ; and this upon the very same 
jitinciple that would justifj^ an individual in tearing down the burn- 
ing house of his neighljor, if there were no other means of prerenting 
the flames from destrojing his own house. 

"Under such circnmstanceB, we ought neither to count the cost 
nor regard the odds which Spain might enlist against us. Wo for- 
bear to enter into the question, whether the present condition of the 
island would justify such a measure? We should, however, he recre- 
ant to our duty, bo univorthy of onr gallant forefathers, and conamit 
base treason against our posterity, should we permit Cuba to be Afri- 
canized and become » second Mt. Domingo, with all its attendant 
horrors to the white race, and suffer the flames to extend to onr 
neighborii^ shores, seriously to endanger, or actually to consume the 
fair fabric of our Union. We fear thai the course and current of 
events arc rapidly tending toward snch a catastrophe. We, however, 
hope for the best, though wo ought certainly to bo prepared for the 

From the earliest ages, llie East India trade has been tite most 
valuable olgeot of commercial nations. The rise and fiill of a hund- 
red dynasties have been dependent upon it. This commerce, when 
borne on iho backs of camels over the deserts of Asia, enriched Pal- 
myra, and built up those splendid palaces whose ruins, even after the 
lapse of many centuries, are the wonder of Irayelers and the shame 
of modem art. It was afterward seized upon by the genius of Alex- 
ander, to found and stamp with a conqueror's name the glorious city 
of the Nile; and, during the Middle Ages, it was a source of unfailing 
wealth to the merchanfr-prinees of Italy. AfKs- the southern capes 
of Africa had been rounded by the bold navigator, this commerce at- 
tracted the attention of England. She grasj^d it^ and her hold npon 
it at this day is unbosened, Trom it she has derived tho principal 
elements of her naval importance. To perfect it she has expended 
millions in attempts to find a shorter passage through the icebergs of 
the arctic seas. To retain it she has been engaged in numerous des- 
perate struggles. Her ware with Napoleon, and, more lately, her con- 
flict with Russia — no matter what may have been their alleged pretext 
— have, in reality, grown out of her jealousy against al! nations that 
might dispute with her the exclusive control of this vast mine of com- 
mereial wealth. 

This lucrative trade, during the next twenty years, is destined to 
talce a new channel. When the isthmus of America sh^l be cut, the 
Gulf of Mexico will become Iho highway of communicatjou, not only 
between the most distant portions of om' own territory, but also be- 
tween Europe and the East Indies and China. The island of Cuba 
is, as I have bcfbro shown, the key to this path of communication. 
The possessors of that isknd will have the control of all this mighty 
trade, and, consequently, will soon become tho first naval power of the 

Such are the natural advantages of the American continent; and 
to oE, not to Europe, do they belong. We are the great power of this 
hemisphere ; it is not only our tight, it is our positive doty, so to direct 
our affairs that European interests and intrigues may gain no per- 
manent foothold npon our shores. Shall we, who look npon our in- 
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Btitntions aspromotire of the highest civilization, intellectual improve- 
ment, and popular happiness — shall wo permit the natural advantages 
of our land to be taken away? Shall we yield them up with calm 
milifieience to the unfriendly powers of Europe ? 

We are not impelled only by the laudable and patriotic desire of 
advancing the interests of oor own country ; other considerations of a 
higher character are presented by the aspect of the neighboring states. 
Cuba has the most important claims upon our sympathy. There we 
find a people of onr own race, the white Caucadan man — a race bom 
for all noblo endeavors, and capable of indefinite progression — we find 
that people crushed to earth by the brutal despotism of an old, effete, 
dccajGd, and corrupt nation, which is itself kept alive only by the 
principle adopted by ihe more vigMOus European nations of preserv- 
ing the "balance of power." The tyranny of Spain over the people 
of Cuba is a reproach to the age, a disgrace to Europe, and an insult 
to the United States. There is no legitimal* government in Cuba ; 
there is no law there. The will of a Spanish satrap changes the gOT- 
emmentfrom day to day, and makes the law a tiling of caprice. The 
sword, the musket, and the garot^ are the ministers of sway. The 
immense military force overawes the spirit of (he iuhabitanta. The 
most sacred principles of the social compact are violated ; yet Europe 
sustains this heinous fraud, and America tolerates it. Why is this? 
Becanse British statesmen, with wily policy, are determined to keep 
(his commanding point in the Gulf of Mexico, this outlet to the rich- 
est commerce cf the world, out of the hands of Americans and under 
their own control. They have seen its transcendent value, present 
and prospective. Thej know that, if revolutionized and independent, 
with a domestic system similar to that of this Union, Cuba would al- 
ways be our steadfast ally, even though she should not, as she un- 
doubtedly would, become a member of onr confederacy. They know 
that, with a ship-canal across the isthmus of America, Cuba united 
with us, and the control of the great sbtples of sugar and tobacco under 
onr hands, as that of cottrai now is, Ihe commercial world would be- 
come tributary to us. Hence it is that she has striven, with so much 
art and perseverance, to maint^n an ascendency in Central America 
and Cuba. In the former instance, she has succeeded in procuring 
from ns, during a period of political dehrium, a most absurd treaty, 
and in placing upon it a construction still more absurd ; in the latter, 
she has been pertinaciously engaged in protecting Spanish tyranny, 
and in the unnatural and anti-Christian attempt to establish, through- 
out the whole of insular America, a barbaric black empire. The germ 
of her plot was exhibited in laying waste Jamaica, by destroying the 
proper relations between the while and black races there, and endeav- 
oring by law ,ta make those equal whom God has made unequal. Her 
CIS farther exposed hy her intrigues in San Domingo, where, nn- 
nnately, she had the address to defeat the ratification by that gov- 
ernment of highly favorable arrangements entered into by the United 
States commissioner. General Cazneau, with the Dominican author- 
ities.* Pursuing her schemes with intense cunning and indefatiga- 
ble zeal, she has used her strong influence with Spain to bring abont 
the gradual abolition of negro slavery in Cuba. Her intent is plain. 
* See letter of Qaaael Caaneau st tlie end of this speech. 
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slant 6aj, public opinion in tho 

, „ Juhan independence, must CDE- 

tiol the action of our goTCrnmcnt. Sho lias rallied all her skill' to 
prevent tliis consummation so devoutly to be wished. She desires to 
devote the American archipelago, the great islands of tile Caribbean 
Sea, to the negro race. The histonr of that race tram the beginning 
of time shows that it is incapable oi^self-govemment — that constitu- 
tional government can not exist where that race predominates — that 
arbitrary despotism necessarily accompanies its social systems. Could 
this scheme be effected, the object of Enghmd would be attained ; our 
progress in that quarter would be forever checked. The protectorate 
of the black empire, or states, thus brought into existence would, of 
course, be vested in Great Britain. Sho hesitates not, for purposes of 
interest or profit, to stoop to alliances with a nogro boy. On the oth- 
er hand, we need not at^e long to prove that the United Slates could 
have no relatjons, political or diplomatic, with a black empire. Such 
intercourse would taint with incurable leprosy our political system, al- 
ready affected to an alarming extent by negrophilism. The end 
would be internal convulsion, disunion, and death. Let Great Brii^ 
ain accomplish her ends {and accomplish them she will, if we, with 
folded arms, supinely await the result of her machinations), and sho 
will not only reap the incalculable advanlages connected with tho 
possession of this Gibraltar of the American Mediterranean, and for- 
ever retard our eommerciaJ advancement, but she will also have the 
power to disturb at her plessuro the repose of the contiguous states, 
and to stimulate throughout onr entire country the agitation of that 
slavery question which, even now, is so pregnant with mischief lo the 
harmony of out institutions. 

I am aware that the British minister has denied, somewhat in- 
formally, that it is the design of his government to urge upon Spain 
the emancipation of the negroes in Cuba. I have not time to present 
the many and conclusive proofs that the policy of England is such as 
I have attributed to her. Can we not point to the " mixed commis- 
sion," English and Spanish, which herinHuenee over Spain has ena- 
bled her to secure in Cuba, for the purpose of esamining into the 
status of a portion of the negro population, with power to declare 
certain classes of that population free ? Let us refer also to the in- 
structions given by Lord Palmerston to Hie British minister at Ma- 
drid in 1851, in which he says : _ 

" I have lo instruct your lordship to say to the Spanish minister 
that the slaves form a large portion, and by no means an unimportant 
one, of the people of Cuba ; and that any steps taken to provide for 
their emancipation would therefore, as far as the black population is 
concerned, be quite in anison with the recommendation made by her 
majesty's government, that measnrcs should he adopted for content- 
ing the people of Cuba, with a view lo secure the connection between 
tho Spanish crown and the island ; and it must be evident that if tho 
negro population of Cuba were rendered free, iJial/act would create a 
most powerful ekmenl of reststanee lo aiti/ scheme for aimextng Cuba to 
Ihe Uiiited States, where slaveri/ exists." 

Here is the plan of England plainly laid open to the gaze of all 
civilized nations, Sho says to Spain that it would be quite in unison 
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■with tho policy of her Britannic majesty's goTemment that the ne- 
groes of Cuba should be set free, because their emancipation would 
create " a powerfnl element of resialance" to tho annexation of that 
jsland to the United States, Unfortunately such would, indeed, bo 
the case. This prond country, which, when united in senlimiint 
might stand against a world in arms, is nnable to resent the insolta 
of feeble Spain when the siavery question may be, oven incidentally 
involved. Fnll well does England appreciate lliis fact, and through 
Ma means she seeks to obtain over us a safe and bloodlesa triumph. 
She could thus place in oar side a thorn which would cause our ener. 
gios to fester and gangrene, and might, perhaps, bring about national 
dissolution. None but the perversely blind can fail lo perceive her 
aerpent-like policy— a policy in which France, since the advent of 
Louis Napoleon, has heartily coincided. This important cu-cuni- 
Btance was announced by Lord Clarendon, socretaiy of foreign af- 
fairs, to tho British Parliament. He remarks ; 

" I will further add, thai the union between the two governments 
haa not heeu confined lo the Eastern Question. The happy accord 
and good understanding between France and England have been 
extended beyond the Eaalern policy to the policy affecting all parts 
of the world ; and I am hearljly rejoiced to say that there is no por- 
tion of the two iemisphercB, with regard to which the policy of the 



I have thus taken a very cursory view of the condition of Cuba and 
Ihe neighboring states of Central America and Mexico. I have 
shown that, to preserve a free communication between the Allanlic 
and Pacific portions of our Union, the right to tho tmdisturbed 
transit of the American isthmiis is absolutely necessary ; and that, 
for the same purposes, and to secure an outlet for the productions of 
the great valley of tho Mississippi and of the states bordeiing on tho 
Gulf of Mexico, and to protect a commerce now valued at more than 
four hundred millions of dollars annually, the possession of Cnbtt by 
oorselves, or by some reliable friendly power identified with us in 
prinoiplea, is equally a necesaty. I have shown farther that para- 
mount interests, invohing the safety, tho prosperity, and the ad- 
Tancement of our beloved country, "the last and noblest realm of 
tune," destined by Providence, as we fondly hope, to promote the 
civilization, the moral and physical improvement the elevation and 
happiness of man on earth — that paramount interests not only justify 
us, but loudly ni^o us onward, in sweeping away every obstacle from 
the path of our glorious mission. I have still farther shown that, 
while we, from over-faatidious notions of onr neutral obligations to 
other powers, supinely rest in fancied security, or, what is worse, re- 
strain by laws and prosecutions the giant energies of onr free and 
adventarons ^ulation, the never-slumbering vigilance of our great 
commercial rival is at work, weaving inlricate meshes and planning 
dangerous combinations to entangle and destroy us. It is time for 
ns to awalten from our lethargy. The matured, deliberate, and 
sound opinion of the people, I believe, demands our concurrence, 
^e government, which should aiwap be the follower, as it is the 
offipring of that opinion, is called upon l« act. How shall we act ? 
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B7 the Clayton-Bulvrer Treaty, which I hold to be unconstitutional, 
because tt jirofesses to impair the right of Congress to admit new 
states, at least in Central America — by that treaty we bave thus far 
most foolishly bound ourselres to exercise no dominiau in Central 
America. Spain refuses to sell Cuba at any price. The hope of ac- 
quiring that island by purchase was always a delusion. The white 
people of Cuba, though crashed to earth by the iron heel of tyranny, 
are still too proud to gira their assent to bo transferred as chattels. 
They deny that Spain has the right to sell them. Were we lo de- 
clare war agunst, Spain, the evil would not be corrected. Were we 
to attempt an invasion of the island, the landing of our troops would 
be preceded by an edict emaQcipating the slave population. It is 
known thai, in such event, the captain general has power to issue 
such edict. Yet there before us, pregnant with ruin, hangs the dark 
and terrible cloud. Cunning devices to cripple our commerce and 
check our prosj^erity are beic^ rapidly matured. Public opinion 
cries out for action ; and again I ask, how shall we act ? My an- 
swer is, meet that opinion ! Let it speak and be heard ; ay, more, 
let it have way ! Eepeal your neutrality laws. If yo« can not or 
will not avert impending dangers, at least do not manacle the hands 
of your free citizens and prevent them from protecting themaelTes. 
Ifyoa can not or will not remove the barriers that obstruct tho career 
of our brilliant future, leave them to the foresight, enterprise, and 
petscveranco of tbo American people, and, my word for it, they will 
prove themielves equal to the emergency. 

I wish not to be understood as the advocate or apologist of any act 
in violation of the mora! obligations due from one nation to another. 
I would faithfully observe and stringently enforce all Hie duties im- 
posed upon us by honor or good morals. As a legislator, I am ready 
to assent to any regulation that will punish ofienses against the law 
of nations, provided that that regulation does not infringe upon the 
reserved lights of the citizen. Farther than this Congress must not 
go. This government has no powers beyond those delegated by the 
Constitution, If the power be not therein written, or clearly dcduci- 
bla therefrom, tho acts of Congress are usurpations, and void. By 
these rules I am disposed, as m; time will permit, to briefly examine 
onr present neutrality laws. It has been my misfortune to become 
somewhat acquainted with them, and to witness the total disregard 
of the rights of the citizen with which they have sometimes been ad- 
ministered by courts and judges. 

The loading features of the eight sectJona of the act of April 20, 
1818, wMch my bill proposes to repeal, are, in my opinion, not only 
unnecessary and impolitic, but are Tcpugnant to the intention of the 
Constitution, and must be regarded as infringements of the personal 
rights of tho citizen. This act, as may be shown by the debates at 
the time of its passage, is snpposed to have been suggested by the rep- 
resentativOB of European courts for the purpose of crippling the prac- 
tical sympathy manifested by the people of the United States in favor 
of some of the Spanish colonies in America then struggling for their 
freedom. Mr, Clay, then Speaker of the House, and a warm advo- 
cate of the cause of the young repabiics, descended from the Speak- 
er's chair, and strenuously opposed some of the provisions of the act, 
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deoonncing them as placing onr goTernment in the attitude of aa 
aBV of European despotism, and an enemy to the extension of liberal 
political iDBtitotions on tliis continent, Tliat bold and sagacious 
statesman saw the deep schemes of European sovereigns whose colo- 
nial possesaons in America were jeopardized, and dared to assail the 
Eoicidal policy attempted to be foisted npon us under the specious 
pretense of non-interference and national morality. In the History 
of Congress, pubUshed by Gales & Seaton, p. Ii03, in reference to the 
discusaon of this bill, I find the following : 

"Mr. Clay offered some general remaiks on the oflensive nature of 
the bill, which, he said, instead of an act lo enforce neutrality, ought 
to be entitled an act for the benefit of his m^esty the King of Spain." 

Again, on the I8th of March, it is reported of Mr. Clay : 

" In the threshold of this discussion, he confessed he did not like 
mnch the origin of that act. There had been some disclosures—not 
in an official form, but in sncli shape as to entitle them to credence 
—that showed that act to hare been the result of a teasing on the part 
of foreign agents in this country which he regretted to have seen. 
Bnt from whatever source it sprung, if it was an act necessary to pre- 
serro the neutral relations of the country it ought t« be retained; bnt 
this he denied. • • * 

"In its provisions it went beyond the obligations of the United 
States to other powers, and that part of it was unprecedented in any 
nation which compelled citizens of the United Stales to give bonds 
not to commit acts without the jnrisdiclion of the United States 
whidi it is the business of foreign nations, and not of this government, 
t« guard agtdnst. " 

AgaiTi, on the same day, this bill being still under consideration, 
Mr. Clay, alluding to the Spanish minister, said : 

"He (Mr. C.) would not treat with disrespect oven the minister of 
Ferdinand, whose cause this bill was intended to benefit; he is a 
faithful minister, if, not satisfied with making representations to the 
foreign department, he also attends the proceedings of the Supreme 
Court to watch its decisions ; he affords but so many proofe of the 
fldeliw for which the representatives of Sjiain hare always been dis- 
tingmshed. And how mortifying is it, su-, to hear of the honorary 
rewards and titles, and so forth, granted for these services; for, if I 
am not mistaken, onr act of 1817 produced the bestowal of some 
honor on this faitbful representative of his majesty ; and, if this bill 
passes which ia now before us, I have no doubt he will receive some 
new honor fbr hisjarther success." 

Mr. Clay concluded his speech thus : 

"Lot us put all these statutes out of onr way except that of 1794. 
When was that passed f At a moment when the enthusiasm of lib- 
erty ran through the country with electric rapidity ; when the whole 
country en masse was ready to lend a hand and aid the French nation 
in their struggle. General Washincitom, revered name ! the Father 
of his country, could hardly arrest this inclination. Yet, nndcr such 
circumstances, die act of 1794 was found abundantly sufficient. 
There was, then, no gratuitous assumption of nentral debts. For 
twenty years that act has been found sufficient. But some keen- 
sighted, sagacious foreign minislor finds out that it is not sufficient. 
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and the act of 161T is passed. That act we find condemned by the 
universal sentiment of the country ; and I hope it will receive farther 
condemnation by the vote of the House this day,'^ 

In tlie eoncEe of the same debate, Mr. Robertson also intimated the 
charge that foreign influence, more than domestic policy, produced 
the passage of that law. He nrgues : 

"This might be a, sufficient ground for the ministers of Portugal, 
of England, and of France to proceed upon ; but shall we sympathize 
in their feelings on the subject; and be induced by them to pass acts 
to shaefcle our citizens, when it is bo easy to trace their remonstrances 
to a general hostility lo the cause of any people who are engaged in a 
struggle to ameliorate their condition by changing their form of gor- 
ernment ? It does not appear now that that act was passed so much 
with a view to do wluit is just to ourselves as to accommodate the 
views of foreign nations." 

But alas ! European ideas were too much venerated ; Enropoan in- 
fluence prevailed, and this unfortunate Bjstcm was ingrafted upon us. 

The objections to this act, as interpreted in our day, are : 

Its denial of the right of expatriation, and, under certain circnm- 
Btances, of emigration even ; 

Its prohibition of the right of the citizen, in some canes, to avail 
himself of the rewards of his skill, his ingenuity, or his labor ; 

Its loading with oneroos burdens, and pimishing with severe penal- 
ties, fair commercial enterprises and specalations ; 

Its conferring upon Ihe President and tho collectors of ports powers 
inconsistent with tho principles and dangerous to the institutions of 

Its branding as criminal acts noble, generous, and patriotic in them- 
selves ; 

Its assuming to treat the citizens of a free conntryas the subjects or 
property of the government. 

If all these obnoxious features do not appear tUstinctly in the act, 
the construction which has been placed upon them by, at least, one 
of the judges of the Supreme Court; has marked them in bold and un- 
mistakable outlines. 

There is, however, at the start, a still more serious objection to the 
whole of this legislation. It is not only not warranted by the Consti- 
tution — it is an attempt to take away from a free people rights which 
they have never surrendered. It is, to say the least, founded on an 
entire misconception of the relations which exist between the govern- 
ment and the people under our peculiar system. 

This federal government is a Umited one. Constituted by the states 
in their sovereign capacity, it possesses no powers but those clearly 
delegated to it in the compact of union. This character of our gov- 
ernment is not left to inference : it is stamped in express words upon 
the instmmeat that created it There it rests, and casuistry can not 
blot it out. The "powbhb hot delegated ake besbrved." " The 
enumeration of certain rights shall not be constmed to deny or dis- 
parage others retdned by the people." When, therefore, it is pro- 
posed to legislate upon any subject, the first inqniry mnst be, whether 
that subject is within tho jurisdiction of Congress. The broadest con- 
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straclioaist does not pretend that Crimea and niisdenieanorB general- 
Ij are within the jurisdiction of the federal government. Whence, 
then, are derived tho powers claimed under the act in qnestion ? To 
what clause of the Constitution do yon trace them ? There is no sem- 
blance of a warrant for theiu to be found in the Constitution, nnloss 
they be included in the power to define and punish "offenses against 
the law of nations." If the grant of power be not contained in that 
clanse, it is not to bo found ia any place. The a^t, to be defined and 
punished, must be an offense against the Jaui of nations. To offenses 
of that class is this power limited ; to them alone can it be applied. 
Will it be pretended that, nnder thi power to define and punish, Con- 
gress has power to go out of the law of nations, and mate ofienses or 
crimes of those acts which, by the law of nations, are not condemned ? 
If so, the whole field of criminal jurisprudence is thrown open to fed- 
eral legislation, and the specification of a limitation becomes absurd. 
For instance, the sale-of breiidBtnfis or of clothing by one of oar citi- 
zens to a nation at war with a friendly power is not forbidden by the 
law of nations. Will it be assumed, then, that Congress, under the 
power above quoted, can make such sale a penal ofFcnse ? Why can 
this not be done ? Because the act is not an oflfenso against the law 
of nations. That law is referred to in tho Constitntion as a positivo 
existence. No authority is given to Congress to alter or change it, 
or to create new offenses. Judging tho act of 1818 hy those rules, 
its leading provisions are dearly widiout the pale of the anthori^ of 
Congress. The veiy title of the act, as if in contempt of liie limita- 
tions of the Constitution, proclaims it a usnrpation. Instead of an act 
to define and punish offenses affidnst the iari i^nationt, it purports to be 
"An act for (he punishment of certiun crimes against the United 
States." Like the alien and sedition laws, it attempts to make a 
crime of that which was before not even an offense. Now, the law 
of nations, even as known and acted npon in Europe, where the gov- 
ernment generally has entire control over the citizen, or rather the 
Enbject — there, I repeat, the law of nations does not regard it as an of- 
fense for the citizen to take service under a foreign government at 
war with a friendly power. Tho usage is the reverse. — Vattel, fa. iji., 
cb. vii., sec. 110, gives the rule and example: 

"Theqnarrelsof another can not deprive me of the free disposition 
of my rights in the pnrsnit of measures which I judge advantaceons 
to my conntiy. Therefore, when it is a custom in a nation, in order 
for employing and exercising its snlgects, to permit levies of troops in 
favor <rf a power in whom it is pleased to cjifide, tho enemy of this 
power can not call these permissions hostili.Jes. * * He can not 
even claim, with any right, that the like should be granted him, etc. 
• • • The Switzera grant levies o^ troops to whom they please, 
and nobody has thought proper to quarrel with them on this head." 

If, then, it be not an oiFense again^ Jhe law of nations, even aocord- 
ii^ to tho European code, for the citiifen of any neutral stale to take 
service under a belligerent nation, whatconstitational power has Con- 
gress to prohibit the right of a free American citizen to lend his intel- 
lect, his wealth, or his sword, to any cause which he believes to be 
jnst? And yet the first and second sections of tho act of 1818 declare 
the exercise of this right to be a high crime, and worthy of fine and 
imprisonment. 
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The tliird, fifth, eightb, ninth, and oleveEth sections of the Bct are 
obn^ions to objections ^f « similar character. They, in substance 
forbid, under severe penalties, the seUing, fitting out, ^ming, furnish- 
^%S ■" i'"^ ° -'''* J°™^ "^ ^y "'''P "^ '<^«' int^ndeTlo be em- 
ploj;ed m the service of any foreign Btale, or to cruise or commit hos- 
tjhties against the citiaens, aubjecta, or property of any foreign state- 
and furthermore, they invest the President and the coUeetore of iiorls 
with extraordinary powera lo seize and detain EUEpectod vessels Now 
many of these acts, if not aU of them, thus made oriioinal and severe- 
%^u' .T ;" ^'T' ^"f^n'iy'^tli tie rights of neutrals, acknowl- 
edged by the law of Bations. The property thus risked m^, if seized 
hy a belligerent, be confiscated; but Hie neutrality of ifc country 
whose citizens aro engaged in such trade has never been conriderca 

"SL"?,? *''-r^^- u^^^'' '" '""^ ^^^ connection, proceeds thus : 
Further, it may be affirmed, on the same principles, (iat if a na- 
tion trades '^.^"as, timber, ships, military stores, etc, I can not take 
It amiss that It sella such things to my enemy, prorided it does not re- 
fuse to sell them to me also. It carries on i« trade withouTanyX 
e^ "^;T""^ me, and in continnbg it the same aa if I wa/nS 
engaged in war, that nation gives me no just canso of complaint. 
It is certain that, as they have no part in my quarrel, thev 
are under no obligations to abanJou their trade that tlie> may avoiS 
fDrniahing my enemy with the means of making war • • •Thev 
S^^to^r^ * '^^' ^^"^ '^^y ^ ""'le'' "0 obligations of sacrifi-i 

■ 1''^^"f ^0?. then, roeuis, has Congress a right to brand aa crim- 
mal acta clearly permitted by tJie law of nations? 

The sixth see^oii of tfie act proposed to be repealed, altiough in its 
^^aeology, and still more in the inlerpretatiorwhich judicifladvo- 
(aires 01 coDstractiye powers have placed upon it, it is more odions to 



■- ....... V, [.unco Liava uiacoQ upon 11. It is more ndinna f/1 

h °.sr. f "■ "r'T »'"■• V™- 1™ *« i.~rih. «hi^ 

1% iv? i , P'^P^^ '^ wmQ«j with the rights trfneutrahi codI 
cjded ly the taw. of mlio,,. Thl. ratio,, iirbV mder .otS, Sn 
alttea, any person w,thin our tocritorr to l«gin,^t on foot oraS 
01 prep.™ th, „e«,. for .nj «,iht«7 oipeStlon m™ ttmlS to l5 

o^it^tKh'oT" """f "^»-»"" of SyTS^pJoS 

or people w,th whom we are at peace. This clause, if strictly con 
iJnited States mfflnilfhiT t^ ixrvu^^^ r -.t... .' « 



-. J...™ =.=.ui^^ .ucaiis oniy [0 lorhid military associations in iha 

ISuM.™ ? ^.T "" ""I" °' '»"B~iS.l power,, buTZ 

aJBO .ufnngemente on the unquestionable right of the ciSzen as wcllB, 

fSI^C^S"" "l" ■"»'■'■»"«••. «h those of Sir 3iE 

Vo" II -2q ■"'" °"^ '"*• "'' "■•" '«"'■'' 
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pursnits which may not be inconsistent with his allegiance to his 
country. 

I haTO thos, Mr. Chairman, in this brief argument, considered the 
constitutionality of this law with reference to lie European yiews of 
the law of nations. I have shown that the act of 1818 restrains indi- 
vidual rights, private enterprise, and personal liberty beyond the ro- 
qnirements of the intematioDal code ; and, consequently, is without 
the pale of congressional powers. The power " to define and punish 
oflenses against the law of oations" was confided by the Constitution 
to Congress, not to the executive or judidary, for the sole purpose of 
preventing individuals from compromising the neutrally of the United 



ordii^ to the established international code, involve the Beutralitj 

of the government, it is powerless to restrain thcau, beeanse the right 
to do so has never been delegated. The government is responsible 
lo the citizen, but not /or him. He may commit, without responsi- 
bility to any earthly power, many deeds which Ihe government can 
not so commit. The latter is dways responsible. The American 
citizen sits enthroned within tha charmed circle of his reserved rights, 
the monarch of his own actions. The reservation of these individual 
rights is the nobh»t feature of our system ; and he is its worst enemy 
who, by legislative usurpation or judicial construction, would seek to 
impair them. The true patriot should watch and guard them from 
secret as well as open foes. 

Even if the penal laws which I have arr^gned were strictly con- 
stitutional, I would still oppose them as unwfee, impol itic, and against 
the genius of onr free institutions. They aft founded upon the false 
assumption that the government should direct the morals and control 
the sentiment of the people. It is sheer political hypocrisy, or, at 
leasts seU'-stultification, to crown with honor the memory of the good 
man Lafayette, whoso portrait is deemed worthy to decorate this re- 
pubUcan hall in company mth that of our own WashingtOQ, in onr 
gratitude for the aid which, in despite of his country's laws, ho ren- 
dered us in the dark hour of our Hevolutipnarj struggle, if we are by 
legislation to stigmatize as criminal the efforts of our own citizens to 
bear assistance to a neigboring people groaning under the yoke of an 
iron despotjsm — a despotism to which the condition of our ancestors 
was almost a state of freedom. 

If our moral and national obligations to other nations require ns 
to curb, by severe penal statutes, the adventurous and progressive 
spirit of our people, and we have the constitutional right to do so, let 
the bond be executed. If no such obligations rest upon us, and we 
are left free lo consult the best interests of our counliy, it is my opin- 
ion that, even if we had the power to retard the progression of the 
age, it would not he exactly the perfection of wisdom for us to do so. 
Keeping in view the remarkable and interesting condition of adjacent 
countries, we can not fail 10 perceive that we have reached an epoch 
pregnant with mighty events. A year, a month, even, may determ- 
ine whether Mexico, Central America, and Cuba shall be Enropean 
or American. If, as I fear, the eyes of the two great powers of West- 
em Europe are directed to their acquisition, how easy would it be for 
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them, with their fleets and their armies noi 
their purposes? How long, bloodj, and destructive would be the 
struggle, sliould we attempt to assert the rights which, since the dftjs 
of Monroe, we have claimed upon this continent, and which, but for 
the ignorant policy of the act of 1818, we would now peaceably and 
without violence possess I But for that act, Tehuantepec, Nicaragua, 
and perhaps all Central America would be now Americanized, ad- 
vancing and prOEperons under a liberal and stable form of govern- 
ment. In Cnba the tyrant^flag of blood and gold nould have ^ven 
place to the tri-color of independence, or to the starry and more glo- 
rious banner that floats " o'er the land of the free and the home of 
tie brave." The bayonets of Spain, with the war-ships of I'rance and 
England, eould not have snpported in that lovely isliind an unrelent- 
ing despotism, had not the private American aid invoked by the pa- 
triots of Cuba been cut off 1:^ the stringent apphcation of this law. 

An ahle editorial of the " Union, "nnder date of March 11th, I85E, 
truly says ; 

" The well-known fact that Spain is indebted to the United Stales 
for the continuance of her dominion in Cuba, so far from inclining 
her to be grateful or even just, has only mado her more arrogant and 
insensible to reason or liberality. Hut for the neatrality laws of the 
United Stales, which are far more strict than those of any other gov- 
ernment Cuba woald "t this moment have been at least independent, 
if not anhevod to this confederation, had such been its desire. ' The 
plovDci^ment of llie United States was the great instrument that ar- 
rested what in a few months would have been an invasion that no 
power in or out of Cuba couJd have resisted. The government of the 
United States preserved^Cuba to Spain," etc. 

Who will say that liberal civil institutions, homo over our borders 
by the energy of freemen, andplantedinthc nusriiled countries around 
us, wonld not have promoted civilization, and added to the sum of 
human happiness ? What American patriot, who appreciates the be- 
neficent results to our country which might have flowed from such 
sonrces, by not only securing our safetv, but also many incalculable 
commercial advantages, does not deeply regret the false policy that 
manacles our hands, while those of onr rivals are unconfined? The 
monarchies of Europe are annexing to their dominions vast territories 
in Aaia, Africa, Australasia, and the islands of the South Sea. They 
take away the liberties of the conquered people, and establish arbitra- 
ry colonial governraenls, without regard to the opinions of the gov- 
erned. We carry to the annexed free representative systems, and 
unite them with us as equals. The oligarchs oppress and impoverish 
then- possessions ; yet tJie false sentiment of the world styles Ihem phi- 
lanthropists, and fastens on as the name of " filibusters." Let us ac- 
cept the word. As the term "rebel" in Ireland designates the pa- 
triot, eo let the term "filibuster" designate the bold, fearless man of 
thought and action in America. 

I have, Mr. Chairman, reflected much upon the subject of these 
neutrality laws, and I believe that of 1S18 such a departure from the 
theoiy of our institutions as to be incapable of amendment. 1 there- 
fore propose to repeal all its prominent features at once. When it 
shall come up for consideratioii, I shall cither propose to letnm to the 
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act of 1794, or present Gome proper bill to perform our absoltite du- 
ties to olher nations and no more. 

I know that the public voice calls for some action on this subject. 
The true secret of national prosperity is progress. Uodacstanding 
the value of free institutions, we can not bnt wish to extend them 
wherever the force of our example may penetrate. A social system 
hke ontB is most secure when its raope ia widest, and its juflneoce is 
most extensively felt. We oaa afford to profit by the follies of the 
past ; we can stil! more oflbrd to profit by the prestige of our name. 
We are too dangerous an element in politics to be loved hy the mo- 
narchical goveramenla of the Old World. They tolerate us only be- 
cause they can not crush us ; it is upon our own continent, withm and 
around as, that they seek to fim the flames of discord. By firmly es- 
tablishing our influence upon this continent, we wrench away the last 
offensive weapon from their hands. Shall wo now pause in our ca- 
reer ? I, for one, will not be satisfied that our csperiment of free in- 
stitutions has been fully tested -until it has gained the fairest portions 
of this continent for its field, and the joblest types of the white race 
for its Bupportars, When 1 look back to the past, 1 can form bat one 
conjecture for tlio future ; I rest in the faith that our favored country 
will steadily ascend throagh all the grades of her glorious destiny. 

Letter from General Casaeau, referred to an i'aye 354. 

Dub Qsiiibai,— FaaBi® as erecj trua dUzen muet, a fleep mUrest in tto vin- 
aeatlMitf thohollMOfmreoimtrJ', uutragcd ly imssaant bch of fm^eign aggroasitra, 
IhKvebeaidvUbgraautiBlBcMoiithstjraapropiiBe tjf Brralgn beGjre Coi^reeg und 
tbs peode that thaoA umtrsdloUon to every fiidependeiit prlntiplB of Amcriean pol- 
icy, W nentnlit)- ai* <1 IS18. "aiaX liv. and Ihe obsolel« Ideaa oa vhich tt is 
Jbimd«d, cauCltuBa ttie miHt effident aid tmd eui^ort ta EuropeBji InlaferBnce and 
dictation In American sffoin. 

Oof country can never occupy ila proper and hoiiorHblB poaitlOTi Amoi^ otJier ne- 
tieis while tbe freedom of uir ciCizcna ie ehacUed by iorgs wlUdi oeem nuide for tbo 
BolB HDd erolu^ve benefit of tore^ and imfiioDdl^ powera. 

. , iDB of a direct tmd luBnlting at 

of our Inter- American relaUooB, 
— '^ ' ^ in repablic had repeatedly anl eameatly eolidte^ tbe 9 




4, thnt^L the lDtriga«e niid 
t— .wba notorioiiBlymr'" 



of Hftytt araduBt tbe widths— tbe tenne vere fully ^reed 

lember, 1^4, named f« tbe final slmatnre of the IreMy. 

Meantime, on allied sfluednm bod been sent fOr by tbeae 



Meantime, an allied ^Jiueditm bod been sent fOr by tbese ogent.'v and, sustained by 
B before tbe Dominican cnpltid. Sir r.o1iert II. Sclmmbiirgb, sgting, as ho 
nder (he directions of Liira tlorendon, warned tbe DotniniBin sovenuEent 
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id dangeiDUH po^er aa tiui United SIAtea without Uie previous knowledge and baiiD- 
>n of FraDce and EDgland." If the Dominicana reaialai this dictation, ihey were 
reMened wilh a Haytieo inraaioD. Under Ite apecioua title of " Ihe mediating 
wpTTJ-" Pmnw imrl ir^mriHur] Hlwavn Isold tbe negroes io readings t* be Jet elip ak& 
id of Ilayfti if Uiej prove at anj time refrao 

on In our inter-AmericaD negs- 

H suitable nar^ uid («al d^^t la tbe a&ulrable Ba; et 

rtmOi America and AfUca. be weD SB Central Amerlea and tlie West In- 
to (he Caribbean Sea, and theeutlstaofoiiriaaimufl routes, what Cuba ia 
' of Mexico and the mout^ of tJie Ulg^l^p^ T^icsq European powen 
' ■ antages which naturehaa lav- 



So laany oOier Aioeiican Interesta were at gtHie. that it eeraned adviaalilfi la naive 
the questioa of a coal depot, in order to deprive France find KnglaJid of every eicuse 

whole truth, I had In view the neceeslt^ of b ringing ont and obl^ning concluekve 
proof of the character and extent of tbeue European encroachnienta. Actuated by 
tbeee conaideratlons, and the critical portion of Ibe Dominican republic, the arUcIe 
respiting a d6p6t at Samaiia was omitted in the ae<»nd convention. 
The treaty, thus modified, WBB ^gned by all the plenipotentiaries October 5tli,'a1ler 

Uvc it secured perfect liberty of ooisclence cjid worship to our dtlaene, and the 
most complete right to acquiie, hdd, and bequeaUi all klnda of property in the Domin- 
ican republic 

It recipiocal^ guaranteed an ad^mntagra of trade, travel, and re^dence by the 
Lnut favored nations, and it partlcuUfly recognizod and eatabllahed the Impi^tant 
principle— without which no American treaty ou^ht to receive the aeal cf the United 
gfatee—fJiat the flac cover? tbe goods, and prohitats aibiliary search on tbe hlgbseaa. 
Perhapd It waiS Uiialast and truly American principle which prcvoked the dia^easure 
of England, who seems to pejfllst in her title cf "mlstrees i^ tbe eeaa^even on our 

jmnlgaKon of the treaty with tbo United Btatos tbcrrenoh and British 

nt Its mtiflcatloii. The unCirtunale Dondnicaiu 

, _dlhemnventtoii witJi the United Statts waa aac- 

rificed in the mode dictated by the ^^ts of Fnuice and EngLand. 

Th»« agenta even went forUier, and demuided, aa theprin tf thdr mediation wlUi 
Elaytl tbi4 the Dominican govemmKit r^iould- stipulate, as a per--^"-" '--- ■■- ■*' 
Mabllshmoit of Amsican rteam-linee and d^pdts, and tbe inlrodi 



Und on tha Domlnkan territory ; not to tolerate the landing on tbe 
partIea4tfaDlgiaato anned (ff uuaimed,^ eTf- 
Bndi piivilegw bad be — — — :— -■ i-J — i ■■ •- t— 



bj Qiecdal graj^ and tiiese prrldld^oiia were exgi 

lean not aeTH^UemaUieDonjinlcaneoremu. 

ta with tbe United States, with tbs evUsnce I bad before 



for lece^ngfn 



mii^ent BinjieaD dumB. IbavB lbs erldence of tliia interference at command, and 
also of the piDtedloB nAnded I7 the mendi and BrlUab cDosnlB to tbe negro congpira- 
toia, iriu bad planned tbe genraal masncre of Qte wblte suthoriUee, and there la no 
dual* Ibat Ihe Britlih nsBiil waa on active aoampUce in the plot. 

Tbe DoninlnujouinalBwbiobadTooated tbe American treaty were auppraesed. and 
Oh editor were «i]lged to leave Iba cotmtry at tiie direct inatanee of tbe Eni^ipean 
^:aita, wbc^ In all their ^srcflidona m American ri^^ts, publidj avowed th^ were 
oarfTing ont the wisbaa vCtMt rEHpeftIra govenments. 

Fw thla wTnda olaas of eDoroachmenbs tberaia but one available answer: suspend 
the neotrsUty laws until the encnaddng powen aball give ample security for future 

defending that unfriendly powei-B have in attacking American interssls. Tbe people 
vill be widi yon in your efii^rts to open a new and noble era In our f^r^gn poll<^ ; 
and firmly trusting In your triumphant eucceBHi 1 havB the honor to be, air, veiy re- 
■pectful^, your obedient servant, Wiluau L. Cazksad. 
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I. 

AS ADDBES3 ON THE OCCASION OF THE SECOND ANNIVERSARY OP 
THE PALMETTO ASSOCIATION; DELIVERLT) IN COLUMBIA, S. C., 
TUESDAY, MAY ITU, 185S, BY JOHN A. QUITMAN, ( 



CouBADBB, — Upon yonr cordial inTitation I have come from the 
bnsy scenes of political action lo participate with you in revivine the 
memorj of other days. Notwithstanding the glorious recollections 
which crowd on my memory when standing among the remnant of 
the Palmetto Rogimenl, I caji not at once divest mjiself of the gloomy 
reflections left on my mind by the political scenes in which I have so 
lately mingled ; the result of which must end in the dishonor, doRra- 
dation, and vassalage of the South, unless averted by her determined 
will and hold action. 

Deeply as these reflections weigh upon my mind, I will endeavor 
for a time to forget them in tie emotions to which iliis interesting oo 

I assumed the general command of the Palmetto Regiment amid 
the bursting of bombs and the roar of artilleiy on the burning sands 
of Vera Croz. Throughont its brilliant campaign in Mexico, I shared, 
to some extent, its dangers and its honors, and at the close of the 
campaign left it occnpjing the imperial palaces of the Montezumas, 
to the fall of which it had so conspicuoasly contributed. Thus as- 
sociated with the regiment during one of the most brilliant cam- 
paigns recorded in mUitary history, it will be expected, upon this re- 
union, that I should at least present a brief sketch of ils operations. 
Could I have had an opportnnity of preparing this address in my own 
library, surrounded by the reports, orders, and official papers connect- 
ed with the regiment, I might have attempted the interesting tast 
with better prospect of success ; but, cut off from these more reliable 
data, I must throw jnyself on your indulgence foe presenting merely 
some reminiscences, furnished from my nnaided memory, of the hon- 
orable career of the Palmetto Regiment, trusting that yet some pious 
Bon of South Carolina may perform the task of adding to her history 
a glorious page which refiecis upon her and her sons so much honor 
and credit. 

The war with Mexico was distinguished from other wars in which 
we have been engaged. It was our first war of invasion. It is true 
that, in the war with Great Britain, there were several incursions 
made into the enemy's territory for temporary objects, but no regular 
invasion was contemplated or carried into execution. It was, again, 
the first war in which a volunteer force was laai'ily relied on for its 
prosecution. This peculiar description of military force may almost 
be said to have originated in the war with Mexico. Before it was 
planned by legislation or rednced into system, it spontaneously sprang 
into existence from the military spirit of our people, and presented 
itself to our astonished statesmen ready to be moulded into the most 
formidable material of war. Scarcely had it proelauned that the gov- 
enunent would receive into Bertioe a limited number of volunteer^ 
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especially from the Southern and WCEtern State's, eagerly pressed the 
tender of their services. This novel spectacle astonished Entope. 
Her Btatesmen had long before been compelled to acknowledge, in the 
rapid growth and development of oar country, the adaptation of our 
free institutions to the peaceful pursuits of life ; bnt they still urged 
that thej were not saited to a state of war, and that the weakness of 
our system would bo manifested whenever we should be called on to 
prmecnte an aggressive war. They had no idea that soldiers could 
be procured &om any other motive than that of payj ajid it was 
only when it became manifest in this case, from the class of men who 
volunteered, tiat the great mass of them could not have been influ- 
enced by mercenary motives, that they found they had overlooked 
entirely important elements in our system, and that it was as well 
adapted to a state of war as of peace. The aptitude with which these 
troops acquired drill aud attained discipline, and especially their 
prowess in battle, are still the wonder and admiration of the military 
critics of other nations. 

This element of military strength is peculiarly American. It eshta 
among no other people, and may be regarded as a never-failing re- 
source in all emergencies. 

The State of South Carolina, although remote from the theatre of 
war, although not disturbed by the restless spirit of adventure which 
forms so distinguishing a trait of character in the pioneer population 
of new states, yet was as thoroughly imbued with the military spirit 
of a free and gallant people. Desirous of emulating the chivalry of 
their aires, her sons demanded a place in the volunteer line for their 
own Palmetto Flag. They were accepted and received into the serv- 
ice Qf the United States sonuj Time in Ihc fall of 1846, nnder the then 
act of Congress authorizing the President to call ibr twelve-months 
volunteers ; but shortly afterward the government changed its policy, 
and determined not to receive voluateeis for a shorter time thui dur- 
ing (ha war. 

Influenced by patriotism, and by a high sense of state and personal 
honor, the regiment, officers and men, consented to the change of en- 
gagement, and in December were regularly mustered into the service 
for "dnrii^ the war." 

In the mean time they had passed Ihrongh the very important 
process of organization and the selection of their officers. The result, 
so essential to the efficiency, the character, and the fame of the regi- 
ment, was the eleoljon of Pierce M. Butler, colonel ; J. P. Dickinson, 
lieutenant colonel; and A. H. Gladden, major. It was the good for- 
tune of South Carolina, and especially of the Palmetto Regiment, that 
at this interesting period tbe services of such a man as Colonel Pierce 
Entler were available. He possessed every qualification required for 
this important chaise. Having held the high portion of governor, 
and fulfilled its duties to the satisfaction of the people, his reputation 
was coestensive with the slate ; with much military experience, both 
in tbe regular aud volunteer service, he was knovm and distinguished 
for his gallant and chivahxius spirit, and the winning graces of his 
personal manners. Never have I luiown a commander appear Co 
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possess more of the confidence and affection of his men. Firm, and 
Eomotimcs oven slem, he yet seemed U> control those imder his com- 
mand more by the fear of incnrring the loss of his respect than that 
of paoiahment. He could have commanded such a regiment eren 
without a commission. In the escollent selections of the other field- 
officetni, the regiment evinced their high appreciation of that first es- 
sential quality of an officer as well as soldier, that of nnMenching 
coiurage. To the accompUshmente of a gentleman. Lieutenant Col- 
onel Dickinson added a daring, dashing gallantry, which called from 
bis superiors mors frequently for restraint than encoaragoment. 

Mnjor Gladden, apon whom the command of the regiment de- 
volved after the battle of Churnbueco, had not only the opportimity of 
proving his coolness and courage in battle, but also bis capacity and 
fitness for command. He received from his noble regiment the high- 
est credentials tliey could confer on liim by electing him to fill the 
high place which had been made vacant by the fidl of their talented 
and beloved colonel 

I have alluded briefly lo tbe personal character of the field-offi- 
cers. The limits of this address will not permit me lo particul^ze 
ftrthor. My object is to present the general character of the corps. 
That purpose will be better attained by grouping together the com- 
pany, officers, non-commissioned officers, and men, as a distinctive 
corps, possessing a. common history, a common fame, and an undi- 
vided glory. 

It was one of the most remarkable features of the Mexican war, 
which I hope will ever constitute a fixed trait of our volunteer sys- 
tem, that the general personal material of this force was of high 
grade. It Was not uncommon to meet in tho rani and file men 
who had been classically edncalt^, professional men, tradesmen of 
respectable standing, and even men of independent property or 
comfortable expectations ; in fact, you ibund tliore men holding in 
society at home a rank equal to that of the officers who commanded 

What but motivra similar to those that prompted tbe soldier of re- 
publican Greece or Home to rally round his country's standard and 
perform prodigies of valor could have stimulated aucb men to snlgect 
themselves voluntarily to the deprivations, discomforts, and toils of 
war, and to the perils and dangers of the battle-field I 

Whatever may have been the motives, whether a patriotic desire 
to serve their country, the love of glory, or the ambition of personal 
distinction, they indicate an elementary material from which invin- 
cible armies are constituted. 1 woidd not be understood as claiming 
this superiority for all volunteer corps alike ; I speak of it as a gen- 
era] trait. Such, at leasts was the personal character of the Palmetto 
Eegiment. It was a fair representation of the people of tho gallant 
state from which it spmug. 

1 have presented (his fine corps, officered, organized, and mustered 
into service. I will not, in this narrative, accompany it in its de- 
partiure from the state, its marches by land, or its voyages by sea. I 
vrill meet it at Vera Cruz, amid the roar of ortillery, on an enemy's 
shore. But I may be permitted to indulge in some reflections, which 
nanirallj arise upon contemplating the position of that regiment, 
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about to be sent forth as tie mQitavy representative of a proud state, 
jealous of her honor and her fame. The departing soldiers conld, no 
doubt, read in the conntenanceB of their eountrjmen and country- 
women the farewell of the Spartan mother to her son, when she de- 
livered to Tiim his shield, and said, " Heturo with this or on it." 

With the etate pride foe which South Carolina has been distin- 
gniished, I doubt whether there could have been found a man or a 
woman who would not have preferred, had the melancholy altema- 
tivQ been presented, that every man of that corps should perish on the 
field of battle, than that it should return in fu!l health, but stained 
with dishonor and disgrace 1 To that corpa, the remnant of whom 
now stand before you as yonr chosen champions, you had intruEted 
the military reputation and honor of your stale. Both were staked 
on their good conduct. You had intrusted to them your most valu- 
able jewels. Had Ihey failed, at any and every sacrifico, to maintain 
the honor and reputation of the statfi ; had they shruufc from their 
dnty m the deadly conflicts they had to encounter, the disgrace would 
also have fallen upon yon, Tears would not have wiped away the 
blot left upon the fair escutcheon of your commonwealth. The Ro- 
mans, when they gazed upon the desperate conilict of the Horatii 
with the champions of the Samnites, could scarcely have felt a deeper 
interest than did you in watching the progress and condnct of your 
regiment in Mexico. Before the close of the memorable year 1847 
your ansietiea had all terminated. Your gallant volunteois had not 
only signally maintained the honor and reputation of the state, but 
had laid on the altar of her renown fresh and brilliant wreaths of 

While the regiment was awaiting orders in South Carohna I was 
at Monterey, commanding a field brigade of selected volunteers. In 
December, 1846, after the battle of Monterey, I was detailed by 
General Taylor, at the head of five volunteer regiments and a halteijy 
of light artillery, to advance upon Victoria, the capital of Tamauli- 
pas, and toke possesion of the city, and of the passes of the mount- 
ains in. its vicinity. Shortly afbov this duty had been performed, 1 
received orders to join the forces then asscmouug ni Tompico under 
General Scott for the purpose of invading Mexico throngh Vpra 
CruB. My firat application, after ceportiilg to the commander-in- 
chief at Tampico, was 8 request to assign the South Carolina regi- 
ment^ then at the island of Lobos, to my brigade, and in reply had 
the very great satisfaction to learn from the general that Col. Butler 
had requested him to assign his regiment to my brigade, unless it 
conld be attached to ^e regular brigade under (leneri Worth,. He 
remarked that he would not resist this concurrence of wishes, and ac- 
cordingly the South Carolina, tie Georgia, and Alabama regiments, 
were constituted into a brigade under my command. With the two 
latter regimonts I sailed from Tampico, and arrived at Anton Lizardo 
in time oh the morning of the 9th of March, 1B47, to take part in 
that t^-iendid and snccessful miUtary-oantical movement of the de- 
barkation of General Scott's army of invasion at Vera Cruz. It was 
a skillfully-planned, highly-imposing, and entirely successful move- 
ment, "riie point selected for the descent was the beach west of the 
city, just without the range of the heavy gtma of the Castle of San 
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Jnan de Ulloa. In less flmn an hour after the debarkation com- 
menced, ten tbousand men, armed and reiidj for nclion, scood upon 
the beach. 

It was here, during this exciting scene, that I obserfed an officer 
of noble mien and niarfial bearing approaching me, surrounded b^ a 
group of officers who seemed to ba worthy followers of such a chief- 
tain. He reported himself as Col. Butler, commanding the South 
Carolina regiment, ready to receive any orders I might convey l« 
him. This was my first personal acquaintance wifh one for whose 
character, both as a soldier and a man, I soon acquired the highest 
respect and esteem. 

The siege, bombardment, "and flnal capture of the city of Vera 
Cruz and the strong fortress of San Juan de Ulloa, although not 
generally so regarded in popular estimation, perhaps from the trifling 
loss sustained by us, was, m my judgment, one of the inost brilliant 
achievements of Gen. Scott's remarkable campaign. In establishing 
the lines of iuTestraont^ my brigade was a part of the time very ac- 
tively employed in skirmishing. At one tjme, the South Carolina 
and Georgia regiments being in advance, a serious attempt was made 
by a large body of Mexican cavaliy and infantry, under cover of a 
heavy cannonade from the works of the city, to drive us back from 
the sand-hiila which we occupied. A deep ravine, which commenced 
near to our position, and penetrated withia the position occupied by 
the enemy, seemed Ki furnish a better route for assailing them than 
by a charge in front. Four companies — two from the Georgia regi- 
ment and two from South Carolina — were therefore detailed, under 
command of Lieut. Col. Dickinson, to attack the enemy by this 
route. The movement was snccessful, and the enemy soon retired. 
It was in these operations that Lieut. Col. Dickinson was seriously 
wounded, being, I beUeve, the first American wounded at the siege. 
He was certainly the officer highest in rank whose blood was shod 
on that memorable event. 

It may be worthy of remark that, during the siege, tho loss in 
killed and wounded of roy briBsJ-, tuough few, waa greater than 
that of the wholo bntnuce ol the army. 

^pbcBtegeorVeraCmzaabrdedme an opportunity to become more 
i&miliar with the character of the new regiment which had fallen un- 
der my command. Immediately after we had landed a violent 
"norther" had interrupted our communication with the shipping, 
and we were thus, for some time, without the means of transporta- 
tion ; this was but of slight inconvenience to the troops posted on the 
flank of our line, and tbns near the sea, but was a heavy burden on 
those more centrally situated. My brigade, though stationed imme- 
diately in rear of the city, and nearest to its walls, was between Ihree 
and four miles front the point at which onr commiBsaiy and other 
stores were landed. Until transportation could be gradually pro- 
cured, all proviaons, supplies, cooking utensils, etc., were packed on 
the backs of men, and carried that distance, over a rough path, over 
steep aand-hiJls and under a burning sun. This kind of toil and la- 
bor is felt most severely by the soldier, because such casualties are 
not anticipated ; yet it was submitted to with patience, and no mur- 
mur reached my ear from the brave Palmetto Kegiment. 
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When the "heroic tAly" had Bnrrendered to the American arms, I 
was directed by General Seoa to eonecrt with Commodore Perry a 
joint naval and land expedition agaiost the city of Alvarado and 
ne%hlM)ring towns, the ptiactpal objects of wMch were to dismantle 
the fortifications which commanded the entrance into iho harlior, 
and to open the country which lies adjacent to the .Aivarado Eiver 
for a snpply of mules. The land-force was overwhelming, inten- 
tionally BO conslitiited, to prevent resistance, and before it reached 
within eight miles of the city, the latter had surrendered to a small 
schooner of Commodore Perry's squadroo. The objects of the expe- 
dition were thus attained without bloodshed ; but the march for sixty 
miles along the scan^oast and back, under a tropical sun, and ibrough 
the deep sands, with none but bra<jcish, nnhealthy waler to slake our 
thirst, produced much disease in the regiments constituting the bri- 
gade, and especially in tho South Carolina regiment, which had 
never before, since its arrival in Mesico, performed a full day's 
march. 

When the Alvarado expedition was planned, It was not believed 
that Santa Anna would be enabled to rally his forces in snificient 
strength to oppose the advance of our army at any point between 
Vera CruT. and Jalapa ; and as our means of transportation were 
very slender, it was hoped that an abundant snpply of mules could 
bo procnred from the valley of the Alvarado Kiver, where they were 
reported to be abundant and cheap. The news, however, that Santa 
Anna was fortifying a position at Cerro Gordo induced General Scott 
to advance TviTggs's division, and afterward Patterson's, in that di- 
rection, Worth's being detained at Vera Ctnz until farther trans- 
portation could be procured. " 

When the Sonthorn br^ade returned to Vera Crnz, it was with the 
groalest difficulty thet a few wagons could be added to our already 
hght train ; hut such was <lio ^dent desire of officers and men to 
move forward to the scene of the expected battle, that they proposed 
to carry forty rounds of ammunition and three days of provisions per 
man on the march. I have gone into these details to correct a com- 
mon error, which existed even in my command, that tho detail of the 
Southem bligade for iho Alvarado expedition was an nnfrien^ act, 
iiUendedto deprive tiem of participation in the battle of Cerro Grordo. 
On the contrary, the designation of a corps for separate and distinct 
active service is a compliment to them as well as to their commander. 
I know that in this case there were competitors for this service. 

Pursuing tho purpose before indicated, I shall not attempt even a 
hasty sketch of this glorious campaign, but conSne myself to such 
events as are comiected with, or illastralc the character of the Pal- 



•The battle of Cerro Gordo has been fought and won. The enomy 
have been beaten and dispersed. Those trowning fastnesses no longer 
obstruct the quiet movements of our troops into the interior. 

While the army was encamped at Jalapa, an important modifica- 
tion of its elements took place, some of wMch aftected the position of 
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the Palmetto Itogimpnt. In conseqnence of the near swroach of tho 
expiration of the lena of serrice of the twelve-months Toluntecrs, 
seven regiments in all, the general-in-chief ddermined then to order 
them home, under the command of Major General Patterson. Gen. 
FiUow also, being wounded, returned to the United States on leave. 
Gen. Shields being severely woimded and not on duty, I was left as 
the only general officer in command of tho remaining volunteer regi- 
ments, consisting of t^e South Carolina, New York, and First and 
Second Pennsylvania Eegimcnts. 

Of these, the First Pennsjlvaaia Itegiment was detained in garrison 
at Perote and Puebla, and never crossed the mountain rim which sar- 
rounds the valley of Mexico, and, of course, did not take part in the 
last bloody battles of the valley. Thus the Palmetto Regiment con- 
stitulcd, in the great battles of the valley of Mexico, one of only three 
regiments of a, distinct army corps, and that one numencally the 
weakest of the three. 

While the army lay encamped at Jalapa, General Worth, with hia 
division, about 2000 strong, was thrown forward to Perote, of which 
he took quiet possession. Soon afterward I received orders-to join 
him with my brigade, then consisting of bnt three regiments — South 
Carolina, New York, and First Pennsylvania, the Second Pennsyl- 
vania having been detailed as the garrison of jalapa. Although the 
sttpeiior in lineal rank of Gen. Worth, yet, as this might be regarded 
as " detached service," in which his senior brevet rank would prevail, 
I chcerfuUj submitted to bis command, and, re-enforced by Wail's 
light battery, marched to Perote, and there, as directed by General 
Scott, was obliged still farther to reduce my command by leaving in 
garrison Col. Wynkoop's regiment oPFirst Pennsylvania Volunteers. 
While on this march, asceniSng the snow-eapped mooctains of Perote, 
we encamped late in the evening in the open spaces of a small, vn'etcli- 
ed village. The evening was cold and frosty, and the men, generally, 
thinly clad. The quarter-master was ordered promptly to procure a 
supply of fuel. He had just reported to me tbat he had purchased 
it, cut and ready for use, when a Mexican, imder great excitement, 
msbed into my qnarters complaining that tho soldiers were tearing 
down, and burning the materials of his garden fence. Having direct- 
ed a Elaff-officcr to ascertain who were the trespassers, he soon report- 
ed to me that they were of the South Carolina regiment, but acting 
with the consent of one of their officers. Upon my message. Colonel - 
Butler promptly proceeded to investigate the matter, and in less than 
ten minutes returned with the itijured Mexican, his covmtenanco now 
rohed in EmUeB, acknowledging that he had received ample satisfac- 
tion for his damage. 

Before we separated at Perote Gen. Worth and myself had a full 
conference on the sulgect of our march. His orders were to advance 
and occupy the oily of Puebla, a city of about 80,000 inhabitants, in 
the most populous portion of Mexico, and ninety miles in advance of 
onr main army. His division consisted of liiUo more than two thou- 
sand men, and my command of about fourteen hundred, encumbered 
vrith a very heavy supply train. Regarding it as a bold movement on 
the part of the commander-in-ehie^ we determined to advance with 
erery precantion. Accordingly, it was arranged that the several col- 
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umns should njove -within eupporting distance of one another; that 
tbere shoold be commnnieation between us every day ; that the two 
commands should form a junction at tho lUlage of AinOiioque, eight 
miles from the city of Faebla, and there arrange the movement into 
the city in coajuaction. It was distinctly understood that Amozoqne 
was to bo the point of junction, and that Gen. Worth would halt there 
until my command cotdd come op. In tho mean time, while on 
the inarch from Perote, I had recdved a commission as major general 
in the army of the United States, and of couise ranked Gen. Worth ; 
but, aa the claim, to command might occasion confosion at the in- 
teresting moment when tho expedition was about H) be brought to 
its conclusion, I did not urge it, especially as my intercourse with 
General Worth had been of tho most satisfactory and agreeable char- 
On the mgbt of the I3th of May, my commaud encamped near the 
defile of El Pinal, where the road before ns wound throngh the mount- 
ain by deep gorges, rendered more passable by artificial excavations. 
Anxious to snrmount this dangerous pass at an early hour, reveille 
was ordered at three o'cloct in tho morning, and by the alacrity of ^ 
the officers and tho energy of our very efficient qnartsr-ttiaster, Capt. 
Somnd M'Gowan, whose services both in the line of his doty and as 
a staff-officer in action have not received the official notico tiicj- mer- 
ited. 

The troops, as well as the immense Iram of wagons, were put m 
motion from front to rear at tbo sound of tho bugle. All bad passed 
int« the open plain, and had approached within three miles of Amo- 
zoque, tho point of junction witb General Worth. The morning was 
bright and lovely. On our right the plain gently ascended to tho 
foot at the snow-capped Malinche, abont four miles distant. Keporta 
from tbe rear bron^t tho information that the trwn was coming np 
in compact order, when suddenly a heavy gun was heard from tbe di- 
rection of Amozoque, and in a few moments the rapid discbarges of 
Duncan's batlory were heard, leaving no doubt that Worth's division 
was engaged with the enemy. 

In the mean time orders had been sent bad: to bring up the train 
at full gallop ; a snitable place was selected tor the line of battle, and 
all precautions taken against sarprise, when several dragoons, with 
foaming horses, brought Gen. Worth's messi^e to ">" 'i>"t- « lar™ 
force of the enemy, four or five thousand stroi^ w 
pass his position, as he supposed, with a view of "' 
mand, assuring me that he would move up to oi 
as possible. The position occupied by our lini 
hastily ehMen, was a strong one. In {root n 
ftinged by a low straggling hedge, which, though constitutinR really 
no effecdve defense, yet presented an obstacle to tho compact charge 
of caralry, which Mexicans are not apt to break through, especially 
when they see behind it the unflinching eye of the American soldier. 
About the centre of the line was a slight elevation of the plateau from 
which our artillery could sweep tbe whole plain in front. 

In a few minntes could bo discovered in the distance the glitter of 
burnished steel, and soon on our left, moving toward oar front, coald 
be distinctly seen iu the bright sun, and through (he ctystal medium 
II. — ij* 
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of a Mexicen atmosphere, Equadron upon squadron of the enemy's 
lancers galloping toward onr front. 

Arrived within about a thonEand yards of onr line, they wheeled 
gracefnlly into line, while Santa Anna, who coinmanded in person, 
accompanied hy his staff, advanced to the front to reconnoitre oar 
position. I seized tho opportunity of the panse to address the volun- 
teer regiments a few words of cantioa, to direct them how to receive 
the expected charge. Confidence and determination mjirkeil every 
countenanee, and when my remarks were concluded, three deafening 
cheers of defiance were wafKd over the plain to the ears of the hesi- 
tating enemy. 

Whether the strong position oceapied by the volunteers or thdr de- 
fiant shouts prodnced the effect, it is impossible to sayj but as soon 
as the reconnoitring party couid resume their positions, Oieir long line 
was again thrown into column, and they galloped toward the monnt- 
Euns, but not without suffering some iosa from the canister of our artil- 
lery. These troops, as we afterward learned, were ft body of cavalry 
about 30OO, strong, commanded by Santa Anna in person. The ob- 
jeet was no doabt to attack the detachment white encumbered in the 
narrow passage of Pinal ; if possible, defeat it while at dbadvantago 
— at least to cut off tho large and valaable train of supplies by which 
it was accompanied. Had they fonnd us in the defiles of Fmal, the 

Elan might liavo succeeded of cutting off a large portion of our tr^n, 
nt a very early and prompt movement found us many miles in ad- 
vance of the obstacles, and within supporting distance of Gen, Worth's 
column. 

I have presented this incident more in det^l than I intended, not 
because it is associated with the glory and reputation of the Palmetto 
Kegiment, but because it has been almost wholly overlooked by the 
imperfect histories of the Mexican war, and sometimes misconstrued. 
I ^aU hereafter pass over all details which are not essential to present 
the character of your regiment^ or to vindicate its reputation. 

The junction with General Worth was effected, and the following 
day exhibited a remarkable scene ; a corps of less than 4000 men 
niuoty miles in advance of the main army, entering a hostile city con- 
taining within itself a population of 80,000 souls, surrounded by a 
populous country still occupied by numerous bodies of troops. When 
th^ small army corps marched into the main plaza, and stood there 
resting on tlieir arms, surrounded by the dense crowd of scowling 
Mexicans, they seemed to he dwindled down in numbers to scarce a 
full regiment ; yet they stood there, proud and confident, like superi- 
ors among inferiors — the Caucasian ruler and the hybrid subject. 
It was not until these detachments had peacefully occupied Pnebla 
for more than a month that General Scott arrived with the remainder 
of the army. 

The Palmetto Regiment, while in PueWa, was quartered in a spa- 
cious convent, where their good conduct secured even the respect of 
the Mexicans, Indeed, Col. Butler seemed to possess the confidence 
and respect of the priests. In my frequent calls on him, I, upon 
more than one occasion, found some of the more intelligent of them at 
his quarters, appearing to enjoy his society and conversation. Short- 
ly mCer orders had been published to regulate tho march of the army 
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upon Ite capital of Mexico, I met at Col. Bntler's board an intelligent 
priest, of very dignified appearance. It was in July, and in themidet 
of the rainy season. "Well," said he, "Ilenm tliat yon are about 
to adyanceupon Mexico." I replied that we should move next week. 
"Then," said he, "the rains will be suspended." Upon being asked 
the reason of his prediction, he remarked, " Jleaven has favored jou 
from the beginning of the war, and Providence will continne her 
special interposition until yon shall have fulfilled your miaaion of tak- 
ing possession of the capitid city." 

. During our stay at Puebla disease committed sad hayoc in the 
army, and especially in the I'olmetto Begimont. This tendency lo 
siokness was no doubt increased by the thin and light clotliing of the 
men. No slate, as I was infonned, hod provided more amply for the 
clothing of her soldiers than had South Carolina ; bat, unfortnnatdy, 
none of these supphes came to hand. They were lost by some acci- 
dent on land or sea before they reached the regiment. This failare to 
obtain snitable clothing was a matter of deep concern to Col. Butler, 
and he ceased not his constant exertions to supply it until roost of his 
men were famished with Bach portions of dress as they most needed 
from the sparo stxires of the regular army. 

Before the army left I'uebla, Bcigatlier General Shields, who had 
just recovered from the dangerous wound received by him at Cerro 
Gordo, reported to me for duty. The South Carolina, and New 
York regiments were constitulod into a brigade under his immediate 
orders. 

The volunteer division under my command was then formed of the 
South Carolina, New York, and Second Pennsylvania regimente, the 
marine battalion, and Steptoe's l^ht battery. It commenced its march 
from Puebla on the 8th day of August, accompanied by Hoger'a train 
of heavy ordnance. General Twiggs's division preceding one day, and 
General Pillow's and Worth's commands following at intervals of one 
day's march respectively. 

When, at an early horn- of the morning, we reached the summit of 
the mountain rim that girdles the broad and extensive valley of Mex- 
ico, wo were wrapped in a cloudy canopy through which the eye could 
not penetrate. As we began to descend the noblo caoseway which 
Spanish skill and labor had. constructed, and had reached a point 
nearly halfway down the long descent, suddenly and majesticalY the 
curtMn of clouds rose, and there, beneath onr feet, stretching oil into 
the distance, burst upon onr eager vision the wide and beautiful valley 
of Mexico. There it lay, with its silver lakes, its white villages, and 
highly-enltivated fields. In the distance, partly concealed hj a coni- 
cal hiU, could be distinctly seen the battlements and spires of Mexico, 
the nltimale goal rf otir ambition and our hopes. 

The atmosphere of these elevated plains is so pure and so trans- 
parent that it is difficult to measure distances with the eye. Now and 
then the sight would be arrested by the pecuhar glitter of arms which 
marks the movement of bodies of armed men in (he distance. Bat- 
talions of lancers were seen moving in different directions on the 
plain. Near the foot of the mountain, at a short distance in the 
plain, lay the first division of the invading army, and on the mount- 
ain slope was now descending a long column of the invaders. No 
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wonder that excitement and commofion prerailed among the inhab- 
itants of lie valley 1 

I can not leave the scene which I hate deaoribed without relating 
an incident which still remains vivid in my memory. The column 
was halted, the field-officera were Invited to the front to partake with 
me of a moming luneh. Fourteen officers were seated on the grass- 
plot whiei skirled the roadside, enjoying Iheit rode fare, and con- 
versing with high hopes and bright anticipations about the stirring 
events in which they were sewn to embark, when a serious voice from 
llie company littered the snggestion, "How many of ns, gentjemen, 
will ever recross this mountain ?" No answer was given ; but what 
was then the future has now become tto past. I am now enabled to 
make the response. Of the fourteen general and field officers prosent 
on tliat occasion, seven never left the valley living, and three others 
were so severely wounded as to be disabled from service to the end of 
the wai. Your own gallant volnntcera that were there resting on 
their arras Scarcely suffered less proportionate loss. 

We have now reached the eve of great military events. An Amer- 
ican army of scarce 10,000 men, without an adequate siege-train, 
without any prospect of re-enforcements, and depending principally 
for their supplies npon the resources of a hostile country, had cut loose 
from their base of operations, abaniioued all attempts to keep open a 
line of communication with the sea-ports, had now penetrated into 
the heart of the enemy's country, and were hovering about his capital, 
the approaches to which wore protected by .WO guns, and defended by 
an army of forty thousand men. The boldness of this movement has 
no parallel in the histoiy of modern warfare. It exhibits the bold 
genius and the self-confident and daring character of the great cap- 
tain who designed it, and carried it out to a Euccessful consummation. 
It w8B,however, a. stake attended with some hazard. A failure ia 
obtain possession of the city of Mexico wonid, in my opinion, have 
been fatal to the whole army. A single serious reverse, even, might 
have been fbllowed by the most disastrous consequences. Notwith- 
standing that wo were successful in every action, onr loss in the five 
great battles of the valley was not short of 8000 mea When the 
American army descended into the valley, it mustered about 9000 
effbctive fighting men. I doubt whether, the day after.the city of 
Mexico was taken, we could have mustered 6000. One third of the 
number had fallen or been disabled in the severe conflicts of the 
valley. 

In all these battles except that of Molino del Rey, your own regi- 
ment look a prominent part, -and I but echo the univetsal sentiment 
of the army when I repeat that it covered itself with unfading laurels. 
There are historical montmienta of its high clmms to distinction which 
can never be disputed. The comparative losses sustained by different 
corps in the same action are at least a criterion of their exposm* in 
tie action at Chnrnbusco : the loss of the South Carolina regiment 
was one hundred and thirty-seven, exceeding by more than thirty the 
loss of any other regiment engaged in the battle. At 'Iho hattle of 
Chapultepec and the city their loss was more than one hundred ex- 
ceedit^ that of any other corps engaged ; and when at last the bloody 
causeway had. been passed, and the head of the column, composed of 
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"The smoko haa cover'd all thinga 

In its darkest battle-shroud, 
Save where yon living line of fire 

Lights tip the mniky cloud. 
And there our gallant fellows 

Are raging in the strife 
Before that stem and dangerona gate. 

Whoso toU is hnman life : 
They are chafing like the billows 

Upon a midnight shore, 
"With a tempest driving on behind, 

And a wall of rock hefbre I" 
Before the smoke had ceased to cnrl over the heads of the brave vic- 
tors, the Palmetto flag — the flag of your gallant regiment — was seen 
floating over the conquered walls — tho first American flag within the 
city of Mexico. These facts alone furnish pages for comment. They 
stand es lasting monumenls, which the future historian can not pasa 
■withont pausing to meditate on, to admire and record. They cntitla 
you to add to ^e palm which graces your banner the motto "palmma 
/erat jai mendt I" 

1 will not weaken the impression which this cotqi d'ceil of facts must 
produce by detailing Iho prominent part taken by the Carolina regi- 
ment in the biUliant victories which conquered an empire. I can 
not, however, pass by some iucidonia which belong to the private his- 
tory of the corps. 1 had been, prior to the battle of Contreras, much 
to my regret, placed in comioand of the reserve, inelading the d^pSt 
of the whole army, and, notwithstanding my repeated applications to 
be allowed to take tho field with the two regiments of my division or- 
dered out, the privilege was slemiy refused by Gen. Scott on pretense 
(tf the importance of my dutjes in command of the reserve, but really,- 
as I believe, because my rank would have conflicted with his views 
as regarded other officers. I, however, on ray own responsibility, de- 
tailed Brig. Gen. Shields to tho command of the two regimonta that 
were ordered oat. On the afternoon of the 19th of August, while onr 
troops were cannonading the position of Gen. Valencia, at Contreras, 
it became known in my quarters that orders had been transmitted to 
me to designate two regiments of my division for the field, when Col. 
Butler, who for several days had been confined to his room by indis- 
position, was suddenly ushered into my quarlws in full military cos- 
tume, and expressed tho most anxious desire that his regiment might 
be one of those detailed for the tield. Upon my so^esting the ob- 
jection thatj with his indisposition, the exposure might bo attended 
with the most serious consequences to his health, he replied, that, 
were I to overlook his regiment for that reason, he should ever be an 
unhappy man. At lengtti, yielding to his entreaties, I designated the 
South Carolina and New York regiments, under Gen. Shields, with 
orders to move at once to the field of action. From that moment his 
maimeT was changed. He was choeiful, active, and fuU of energy. 
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In a short time the detail, ready to march, was formed in line on the 
public sqnare. In taking leave of the officers and men,! Etill bear in 
mind the warm pressure with which my noble friead returned my 
grasp, with the remark, " Whatever may happen, wo will maiatain 
our honor." I never saw him afterward until "in hia shroud the 
Iiero we buned." He fell the next day at the head of Ms regiment 
on the bloody but victorious field of Churubusco, where also thehish- 
toned aad brave Lieut. Col. Dickinson, who had assumed the com- 
mand, shortly afMrward received a severe wound, the effecls of which 
also proved mortal. 

The other field-officer. Major Gladden, though eter in Hie thickest 
ot the fight, escaped unhurt. Of the conduct of the officers and men 
Oen. Shields, in his official report to me, speaks as follows : " I select- 
ed the Palmetto Itegiment as the haso of my line, and this gallaat 
regiment moved forward firmly and rapidly under a fire of musketry 
as terrible, perhaps, as any which soldiers ever faced." 

The Castle of Chapultepee, after haying withstood our bombardment 
for the whole of the 12th of Septomber, 1847, was carried by storm on 
the morning of the 18th. 

f,^ji ^^^^ Carolina regiment, then under the command of Ma.ior 
Wadden was, at the signal of the assault, ordered to advance by a 
low meadow to the foot of Ibe hill, scale the first line of wall and 
chai^ up the steep ascent. This was executed with steadiness under 
a severe firo of grape and musketry from the enemy. The wall was 
passed; and the regiment, led by their brave and cool commander 
with bayonets fixed, and with the steady tread of veterans, chareed 
up the steep ascent without firing a gun. 

I had ordered the regiments of my division, so soon as the fortress 
of Lbapultepoc was carried, to assemble on the aquedact, there to ba 
organized into a column of attack on the city of Mexico. As an in- 
stance of the discipline and promptness, as well as bravery of the then 
commanding officer of the regiment and of his command, his was the 
hrst of the regiments engaged in the assault upon the fortress that wfla 
reported to me as ready for the new morement. 

It was selected, with the gallant Bifle regiment^ nnder immediate 
command of Major Loring, to head the column of attack npon the 
city by the Garita or Gate of Belen. 

_ The description of this last bold and crowning exploit of the Amer- 
ican arms in Mexico belongs to history; a full narrative would re- 
quire more time and space than has already been devoted to this ad- 
dress ; I shall, therefore, merely aUude to an incident which occurred 
at the taking of tho Gate. Anxious to give notice to the other di- 
visions of the army that we were within the walls of the imperial city 
I called for "colors," and soon Major Gladden rushed up and pre- 
sented the Palmetto flag, which ho had taken from the standard-TJear- 
e.r and brought up for that pnrposo. Lieut. Selliek, of your regiment 
then also acting on my staff as ordnance officer, was detailed to plant 
it over the arch of the huge portal, a duty which, with tho assistance 
of other ofiicerB, he performed, but not withont receiving a severe 
wound. This occurred in the presence of more than five hundred 
witnesses, and leaves no doubt of tho fact that the flag of the Palmet- 
to Regunent is entitled lo the honor of being tho first American ban- 
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nar victorionsly tinfntled within tha walls of the city of Mexico. For 
lie purpose of dislodging bodies of Mexicans posted Ijehind some low 
sand-bag batteries on the Fasco, and to be prepared to seize upon any 
favorable occasion whicli might arise to cany the citadel, Major Glad- 
den was ordered to advance with his regiment fourteen arches, or 
about seventy yards within the Garita. In occupying this position he 
also wdfl severely wotinded and disabled. Thus, in the moment of 
victory, when the ci^ was won, the regiment lost the services of its 
last field-officer, and thenceforth, to the end of its active services, it 
remained under command of Capt. Dunorant, its senior captain. 

During the afternoon of the 13tli, the enemy, finding that we had 
exhaosted ail our heavy ammnnition, made several s^ies from the 
citadel and adjacent parts of the city, witli the purpose of driving as 
from the Gate by their superior numbers. Failii^ however, in these 
efforts, and despairing of his ability loiter to Iteep possession of the 
city, &inta Anna concluded, during the night, to evacuate the city. 
At tlie first dawn of day on the morning of the 14th, information 
reached ua of this unexpected movement. I immediately put my 
command in motion. Leaving the South Carolina regiment in gar- 
rison at the Garita, and the Pennsylvania regiment at the citadel, I 
marchei with the remaining troops into the Grand Plaza, and took 
possession of the National Palace. The first rays of the morning 
Eun of that day that fell npon that proud seat of power wore refiected 
back from the stars and stripes waving in triimiph over its highest 
puinaclo. 

At 8 o'clock the commander-in-chief, viith his etalF and escort, en- 
tered the Qreat Haza, and was received with all appropriate honors 
by my command. 

Our glorious task was now finished. Mexico waa prostrate at our 
eady to receive such terms ss our country should dictate, 
er we acted wisely in giving back the conquered country to a 
capable of self-government may be regarded as very doubtful. 

Bat this is not a proper occasion ior political speculation, and my 
time admonishes me to bring this long address to a conclusion. 

Sonth Carolinians ! You sent your noble band of champions lo 
represent the chivalry of your state in the war with Mexico. They 
have not only maintained its reputation, but added fresh laurels to the 
fame of the state, and won for themselves a position among the 
bravest of the brave ! The remnant of that brave band now stands 
before you. Permit their old commander, on leaving them his part- 
ing blessing, also to commend them to the fostering care and protec- 
tion of the great state which they have served so well. 



J. 

QUTTMAS AKD CUBA. 
Since this work has gone to press, a number of documents have fall- 
en into my hands which I am compelled to insert here, with but little 
comment. As far back as 1823 the people of Cubahad contemplated 
their liberation from the iron rule of Spain. In that year they sent a 
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secret committee to confer with Bolivar. That illnstrions man Was 
Ihon in Peru, combating the rojul forces; hut General Santander, 
President ad inlerim of Colombia, warmlj espoused the scheme. In 
1826 Mexico and Colombia were orgaaiziag a Joint expedition for 
the liberation of Cuba, but finally abandoned it, mainly in conse- 
quence of the policy annotmced by the United States at the Congress 
of Panama. In 1828 the assistance of Mexico was again invited, 
and an extensive combination, known as the "Black Eagle," was 
fonned ; but, before its plans matured, it was discovered and suppressed 
by the Spanish authorities. In 183C, the Cuban patriots, with the co- 
operation of a Spanish Liberalist, General Lorenzo, proclaimed the 
Spanish Constitution at St. Jago do Cuba, but were summarily crush- 
ed by Tacon, the captain general. In 1847 General Lopea made an 
effort at revolution, but hia plans were discovered, and he was com- 
pelled to fly to the tTnitod Stales. 

The Spanish anthorities, becoming alarmed by these demonstra- 
tions, augmented their militaiy and marine force, and distinctly threat- 
ened to proclaim the freedom of tlie blacts if these attempts were repeat- 
ed. The captain general issued a circular to the several heads of de- 
partments in tho island and other functionaries, inviting their opinion 
as lo the best mode of introducing African and other free labor, in 
view of the probable abolition of slavery. He dedared that the royal 
anthorities had definitely determined on the introduction of the Afri- 
can apprenticeship in Cuba as a counter-revolutionary idea, and lo 
harmonize with iJie policy of Great Britain and France ; that Gen. 
Peznela had l>een appointed to snprome authority in Cuba, specially 
with reference to this policy, and that Lord Clarendon, then the or- 
gan of tho British minist^, had expressly stated in Parliament that 
his government would giro its hearty co-operation and support. 
Even under these menacing influences, Uie paWiots of Cuba continued 
their efibrts, and at lie peril of life maintained an active correspond- 
ence with Gen. Lopez, and other refugees in the United States. 

In the winter of 18o0 one of the most distinguished of these gentle- 
men waited on Gov. Quitman, and presented him the following com- 
munication in writing : 

„„ ^ , . " Jaekaon, Mlsfl., Dop. ISth, 18M. 

"His ExcEttENCY J. A. QinrKAN ; Sib,— As I have had the hon- 
or verbaUy to say to you, I have come to Mississippi to place in yonr 
hands a request, tho contents of which are now in your posseesion. 
My object being espeeiaUy lo impress jou with iho high character of 
the source whence this message came, I felt a painful delicacy lest 
prejudices, which I was told had been excited against me in your 
mind, should be calculated to injnre my present purpose. You havo 
been pleased to deny having ever heard any thing of tho iind, and to 
reassure me on the subject with a frankness that could not bo mis- 
taken, and in a manner flattering to myself, and certainly beyond my 

"Don and myself have received the documents referred 

to above from two gentlemen of great influence, and known for their 
honorable character. Oneof themisvory wealihyhimself, andamem- 
bar of one of the most wealthy and extensive families in the ishmd, 
withwhom he is on the most intimate terms. The other is an enter- 
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an, connected also with wealthy 
familieB, and he il is wno asauiea me that one or two hundred coun- 
tTjroeo could be raUieil by bim in the immediate yicinity of his estate. 
Such dedaiou from men of his standing I had not heard of before. He 
mentioned several facts which I have repeated to yon, showing the pres. 
ent escitenient— the country people becoming mote and more em- 
boldened, and that the Cuban cockades had been sent to many Span- 
iards through the post-office, and one to tho captiin generaL At 
the same lime he added that it was his belief that LopM, unprotect- 
ed, would be fought against even by those who would advocate tho 
canse nnder better guidance. He did not hesitate to say that the old 
Spaniards were irritated, and that an nncomfortable feeling, Bcareely 
to bo endured, existed between them and Ihe Creoles — a state of 
things which required action of some kind or other. He stated that 
all confidence in Lopez was lost. Both these gentlemen are now 
probably in Havana, and none are better calculated to establish tbero 
a proper organization. 

"If I nnderstand rightly tho nature of the proposal now tendered 
you, its chief object is to tie into one single action Southern interc« 
and Cuban annexation; to create an intelligent American centre of 
action for the purpose of examining tho sulgect, adopting a course, 
eommanding and executing : a secret Southern committee for Ihe an- 
nexation of Cuba 1 would venture to BugE<^t as the first step, without 
attempting to resolve now all the eompiicated questions of necessity 
to be considered in this glorious undertaking. 

" You have mentioned the present agitation on Ihe slavery question, 
which you consider in a rising rather than a receding tide ; and tnily, 
if it is so, the opinion which Mr. Calhoun gave me, to wait for its final 
deciraon, might well deserve a serious consideration, like every thing 
emanating from that great man. But if an extraordinary excite- 
ment prevails in Cuba, it may not be in oar power to calm the unset- 
tled horizon of that island. However, could not the cause of Cuba 
be made the rallying banner of tho Soulh, and the honorable adjust- 
ment of tho disquieting difBcullies of the whole island? Were tho 
extreme Southern men, possessing influence Hke yourself, to stretch 
forth a friendly hand to all the Southern Unionists on the gvaranlecd 
conditioa of striking together one great and bold blow for Cuban an- 
nexation, positive force and probable advantages would result to the 
South, instead of an indefinite and prolonged anxiety in a movement 
which has never had constant advocates. And once umted in a com- 
mon and popular cause, the union of the Southern States among 
themselves lemdd never be broken ; and commanding their unbounded 
respect in llie North by the attitude assamed, and by the great object 
undertaken of liberating Cuba, concessions would be made before an 
exhibition of power which would forever be refused to the suppliant 
confederate, and the Union be preserved— that Umon which has a 
charm ibr every American heart, in spit« of injustice and humilia^on. 
The accomplishment of a scheme so patriotic would be worthy ot the 
gallant hand that unfuried the American flag on Uio capitol of Ana- 
huae ; and if, as I had occasion to observe to you yesterday, that was 
a proud day in your life, you may rest assured that, while saving tha 
righla and honor of the South in the path herein proposed, lie accla- 
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mations of twenty milliona nmi upward of Americans would hail, and 
(heir children bless you as tlio preserver of the noblest structure of 
human freedom in existence, which, while perpetnally threatening 
the monarchs of Europe, expands witJi hope the heart of the oppresa- 
ed jnillions around them. 

" The certainty among the influential men of Cuba of being under 
the guidance of a Sonthcra association would awaken erery energy 
of, their soni, and those embarking in the enterprise could then feel 
that in risking tlieir Lves, which thej have a right to do, they do not 
risk the success of their cause, ffhicli thay have no right to expose. 

"The noble ambition of your congenial and frank nature is certain- 
ly inspiring; butif lamenthueiosticin developing these views, I feel 
confident^ bold as they may appear, that they will stand the test of a 
cold and close examination, and will prove to be safe and calculated 
for ultimate success." 

From the same sonrce tie following letter was received ; 

" Gov. J. A. Qditmas: Deak Sih,— ^VIioq, some months ago, I ob- 
tained the inclosed introduction to yon, I was informed that 5ie elec- 
tion of governor then pending would preclude your acceptance of the 
proposition I contemplated. The embarrassments which we have ex- 
perienced in the object of annexing Cuba by an expedition, and the 
certainty that they would disappear were you to aid ns, the farther ac- 
quaintance with ennobling traits of yottt character, and the prospects 
of a sneedy settlement of the slavery question, have now determined 
.._ i^.i_ !._ . ^j^y making onr propositions, 

a banker of high resi^ctabililj and wealth, Mr. 

■ \J- iu<>i"."ju Ills name in strict confidence), that with your 

acceptance of the command-in-chief of an expedition which you 
-vould then organize, the loan could be secretly raised for one of four 

^ " it least, to carry to the island of' Cuba repnblican insti- 

view to her annexation to the United States. My 
ion with many other parties has led me to the conclusion 
that no loss than one million could be raised at once, with your name 
privately given to one or two men of high character, on whose judg- 
ment others would rely. As the representative of the Havana Clnb, 
chiefly consisting of planters, I can assure you that, tcith yoa, the move- 
ment would be headed by respectable gentlemen of the island. I can 
add that among the lower classes there is also a very strong feeling in 
favor of the movement, which should be directed and controlled by 
the upper classes, so as to secure the blessings of annexation withoat 
the dangers of inBurrection. I believe that any delay not warranted 
by the proper preparatory steps would be injurious, and perhaps place 
the enterprise in the hands of those not fully impressed with its roq- 
nisit«s In a slave country. 

"In boldly stretching your hand to aid Cuba in her struggle for 
Lber^, you woald manifest that happy appreciation of future events 
which marks a snperiot mind : petty considerations, or the fear of 
disapproval from your country s government, should not stand in the 
way of an act much easier to accomplish than is generally believed, 
and which will, perhaps, be in its mighty consequences the greatest of 
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the age. The Senate and the press of the United States, who are the 
true repreBsnlatives of your coontrj's will, are too well Icnown as 
friendly to this movement not to reconcile to it the most serupubua 
patriotism. The praoticabUily of slarthig the expedition from tho 
South von are certninlj too well acqu^nted with. 

"Gen. Lopez, who is now in the United States, and whose irapetu- 
onB anxiety to go to Cuba may occasion the neglect of all the el- 
ements of success and order which we desire, would certunly Join 
were he to know that such a person as you headed the expediuon. 
In this union you would again have it in your power to serve South- 
em conseryative interest, which I hold as dear es Cuban annesation. 

" By liberal offers, to fall on the future resources of the island, the 
staff and officers of the several departmonta, which would be earned 
complete, could be made to consist of men of science and character 
from the American army. ,, ., . 

"Withdecidedencouragcmont from you, I would either sender go 
myself to meet you. It would be almost naoecessary to say that 
Cuba would lavish on yon her wealth, as well as the honor and grati- 
tude due to the achievement. You are too well aware of ihe influ- 
ence—the unbounded political influence which, through the whole 
American Union, will be the reward of this act, which is destined to 
bo a bond of union from the universal advantages it gives all the 

"I'hope, my dear sir, tliat I may find in you the enthusiastic sup- 
port which becomes a high-minded military chief of your chivalrous 
disposition, and that it may be my duty at no distant day to hail yon 
on the soil of my native isle as the liberator of my country, and tho 
noble supporter of Southern institutions there." 

Subsequently, as heretofore related in Chapter XV-, Gen. Lopez 
and his aid, Gen. Gonzalez, visited the seat of government of Missis- 
sippi, and, after an interview with Gov. Quitman, submitted the fol- 
lowing proposidon ; , - ^ r i 

"This shall attest, that we. General Narciso Lopez, chief of a med- 
itated expedition for the assertion and establishment of Cuban inde- 
pendence and Ambroaio Jos^ Gonzalez, member of the ' Patriotic 
Junta' organiKed in the United States of Horth America for promo- 
tion of the same object, do, on our own account and responsibnity, 
and on behalf of our coadjutors in the-United. States, and of the people 
of Cuba in whose behalf all our proceedings are instituted, propose to 
the Hon. John A. Quitman, now Governor of the State of Mississippi, 
and late major general in the army of the United Stales operating in 
Mexico, to jom and co-operate witii us and all the good people of Cuba 
in their meditated struggle against the tyranny of Spain ; and as in- 
ducement for a frajik and fraternal co-operation with us Cubans m 
that behalf, and to insure to ua, by the consideration of his popular 
and h^hly diBtinguished mUitary character, and his well-tried experi- 
ence in civil and political councfl, the active sympathies and confidence 
of his countrymen, to whom, in this behalf, we also appeal as brethren 
for their cordial assistance, we do specially and distinctly propose that, 
npon eogaginR personally in such sen-ice, the said General John A. 
Quitman shall be invested with the ofBce and powere of general-m- 
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chief of the organization, moremenf, and operations of all the mili- 
tarjand naval force which shall or may be employed in behalf of the 
contemplated revolution, and in behalf of which organization and 
movement 1, the said General Lopez, who, in conjunction with other 
patriotic Cubans, have instigated said rerolution, do cheerfnliy con- 
sent and propose to act as second in military command to the said 
Ueneral John A, Q-=*— — 



:, Iho said General Lopez and the sfud A. J. Gonzalez, for 
ourselves and on behalf of the patriots of Cuba, and in the cause of 
Cuban independence, do promise to tie said General Quitman Uio 
united and ftaljjrnal support of the people of Cuba in suslaining the 
authority of the said General Quitman with all respectful and prompt 
subordination to his military command. 

''Wo also engage for the people of Cuba that the said Geneial J. 
A. Qoitman shall be liberally compematcd in financial provision for 
his personal Eervices, and that all officers and soldiers who shall join 
his standard from the United States or elsewhere shall also be liber- 
ally and iairly remunerated for their military services at rates" and 
upon terms to be appioved by the said General John A. Quitman. 

" That in consummating those ends and objects we pledge, on our 
part, zeal, devotion, and fidelity, and submit in confidence to the well- 
estabUshed honor and integrity of tho said General Quitman that ho 
will BO discharge tho high and delicate troEls of his great commission 
as to maintain good-will and harmony among the various departmenla 
and mterests subject to his command, and in such manner as shall 
best achieve the prosperity and glory of the common cause. 

"To give better assurance to these propositions, it is intended that 
General Lopez shall repair to Cuba with alt dispatch, and at once 
raise the standard of Cuban independence, and will, from tho field of 
revolntion, funrieh General Quitman sufficient evidence that the peo- 
ple of Caba approve those suggeslions, and will welcome his presence 
to aid their cause as herein indicated. 

"It is believed by General Lopez that General Quitman will con- 
cede that he. General Lopez, with the approval of the Cubans, shall 
be the recognized head of the civil administration, and that so much 
of civil authority aa may be safely confided to the civilian during tho 
conflict of arma about to bo waged is reserved from this proposition, 
and is to be exercised and pnt in operation ns emei^encies and tho 
most judicious policy of the parties interested may from time to time 
suggest and approve, having ever in view the ultimate triumph and 
establishment of free democratic republican government^ and ultimate 
annexation to the great confederation of the United States of the 

"If these propositions are favorably responded to by General Qnit- 
maji. General Lopez, in proceeding to open the campaign, will point 
his proclamations and conrse of action with reference to such antici- 
pated jancture, and will hope with greatest confidence, from Each 
nnitod action, for the gloir and freedom of his country. 
"Jackson, Miss., March 17th, 1850. 

(Signed), "Naroiso Lopkz, 

"Aimsosio Jose GoKZALEz, 
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"All the means nntl expenses for fitting out military exped ons 
and famishing supplies and munitions of war from the Un te i "5 ates 
or elsewhere, shall be provided for by Cuba, and General Qn man 
will in no case be expected to incur personal responsibilities m Iving 
his private fortune, Naeciso Lofez, 

Ajiimosio Jose Gonzalez 

Quitmm's Repl^. 

"Jack?™, Msreb ISth, ISBO. 

"Gentlemen, — I received with profound gratitude the mnoifesta- 
tion of your great confidence in my character and abilities contained 
in the propostJa vfhich you did me the honor to Bobmit to roe on yes- 
terday. 

"My devotion to the cause of civil liberty, and to the extension of 
the glorious republican principles of onr government to the adjoining 
states of America, powerfully urge me to accept your proposals. 

" Were I entirely free to net upon the impolaes of my own inclina- 
tions, convinced as I am that civil liberty and human happiness wonld 
be promoted by the successful termination of yonr patriotic enterprise, 
Iwould at once embark in it, on one condition only ; that the people 
of Cuba, by their own free act, should first erect Ibe standard of inde- 
pendence. I am now, however, bound by official engagements to the 
people of my own state, which do not leave me at this time a.t liber^ 
to contract obligations inconsistent with my assnmod dnties. It is 
poBsiUe, however, that, after a short period, these obligations, which 
my sense of duty now imposes on me, will cease to exist. 

"In that event, should circumstances be fitvorable, I shooldbe dis- 
posed to accept your proposals. Leaving myself, however, free to de- 
cline your propositions under any contingencies which might make it 
advisable in my estimation so to do, I can not ask that you should 
rem^n even conditionally committed to your -propositions. On the 
contrary, I recognize your entire right in the mean time to adopt any 
measures you may deem proper for the promotion of your great enter- 
prise, without reference to the proposals you have tendered to me. 

"Under whatever circumstances they maybe prosecuted, confident 
that your motives are purely patriotic, I hope that suocesa may erown 
yonr efforts in behalf of your oppressed conntiy. 

" Stitr. AjnLlcwio Ju^Gonzal^ member, etc-^* 

2Ie Oiban Junta to Governor Qialinan. 

" New York, JJovemliCf SO, 1350. 

"The freedom of Cuba and her annexation to the United States 
with the least pos^ble effusion of blood have been resolved upon by 
several patriots and property-holders of Cuba now residing here. 
Having one common interest with the Sonthern States, we ask their 
protection and aid as the only effective means of accomplishing the 
olgect proposed ; and trusting to the great resources of those Southern 
States, aiid to the ability of their eminent men as statesmen and sol- 
diers, we desire to form an organization that shall place the means of 

Vol. II.— R 
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the patriots of Cuba and the complete direction of the revolution in 
the able hands alluded to above. 

" General Qnitman deserves fully oar confidence ; wo address him 
ia tho first place, requesting him to adopt and patronize the cause of 
our freedom, taking on himself to be the centre and head of this great 
and generoua movement, which eommands the sympathies of half the 
American Union. Let him oi^anizo by himself, or through other 
persons deserving his confidence, what he may b^eve calenlated to 
realize onr object, either starting a scci'et end peaceful negotiation 
with the members of tho Spanish administration in Cuba or Spain, or 
a respectable militaiy expedition which should insure success and 
protect the coantry against anarchy, or, if it so strikes iiim, a combi- 
nation of both measures, in order tbaC they may aid and support one 
another ; and, accepting the trust, let him say to us what action, what 
aid, wbat rcsom'ces of a pecuniary nature ore required from the Cu- 
ban patriots. 

"If General Quitman should not be able or not desire to take for 
himself the prominent and glorious part to which we invite him, he 
will, we hope, in due regard to our unbounded confidence, deign to 
point out the person or persona he may consider better apt and dis- 
posed to lake char}^ of ^e direction which we tender to liim, and, in 
any case, favor with his powerful infloence tie holy cause of the free- 
dom and annexation of Cuba. 

"As Che interests of Cuba and those of the Union require that l^e 
former bo liberated and annexed without being ruiued, we request oli 
trne-hearted men, and OEpecially General Quitman, Co exercise their 
utmost influence to prevent that from the United States expeditions 
be started premature, insaflieient, and badly organized or condncCed, 
which, in ^^r result, if not in the intention of those supporting snch, 
may be more favorable to emancipation of the blacks than to the free- 
dom of the whites. 

"Lastly, the Cuban patriots who now address General Quitman 
engine to follow punctually his instructions in whatever he may think 
lit to ordiun in order to realize the object of their ardent wishes here- 
in expressed, and they farther engage to use all tlieir energies and in- 
fluence with their friends in Cuba to insure their efficient co-operation, 
which engagement they are ready to subscribe with lieir names, should 
it he judged necessary. " 

In the mean time, the disastrons expeditions of Gee. Lopei occur- 
red, and Che negotiations with Quitman were not resumed until 1853. 

17ie Cuban Junta to Gen. Qailman. 

" Nstdiei, April !9tli, 18BB. 

" Genehal JonN A. Quitman : Deae Sin, — The undersigned in- 
dividuals, composing the Cnbnn Junta of New Yor^, have the honor 
to address you for tho purposo of exciting the noble sympathies of 
your heart in favor of the freedom of Cuba, which is our country. 

" Tho tyranny which the Spanish government exercises in the isl- 
and is a fact recognized by the whole civilized world, and the Amer- 
ican people may say that it is a witness thereof. The Cubans have 
made efforts, thongU fruitless, on several occasiona, to throw off the 
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nc.o uut -" .u.,„v.^.e obstacle to its manifestation. The pronunda- 
mentos which have taken place at Paerto Principe and Trinidad ; the 
Lberadng expeditiocs undertaken and directed by onr imfornmato 
chief, Gen. Lopez; the conspiracies subsequently t^scovered; the 
printed dooumenw which have circulated ; the blood that has flowed 
upon the scaffold, and the imprisonment and sentence of persons for 
political offenses ; and, no less than the repressire measures adopMd 
by the Spanish government, are strong proofs of the general desire 
that animates the Cubans lo substitute for the colonial government an 
independent, free, and just one. 

"In this situation, the people of the island would have nsenennmsse 
to tear down the despotism if it were not impossible to do so under 
their anomalous drcumstances. Completely disarmed, without lead- 
ers lo gnide them, for the government has long since dosed the mili- 
tary profession to the Cubans ; without the possibility of meeting to- 
gether in any way, unless the government is present ; waylaid and 
watched even to the domestic hearth ; untrained and inexpert in 
revolutionary enterprises, they have not been able to concert or to 
carry out any great movement, nor to attain success in those which, 
up to the present time, they have undertaken. 

" But Cuban freedom shonld not, for this reason, perish, the victim 
of Spanish despotism. What may not be possible in Cuba becomes 
so on this classic soil of American independence, abundant in re- 
sources for the protection of the cause of Uberty. Therefore the clubs 
of the island, in connection with the Cuban ejdles resident in this 
conntiy, deliberated upon, and determined to form among tliem_ a 
public junta that should represent the interests of our revolntioi^ with 
the purpose of uniting all the elements to initiate and carry it out 
upon the island, without bringing the federal government into any con- 
flict in ila intfimational relations. The junta was formed on the I9th 
of October last, and since then, the clubs and individuals that named 
its members, and all the towns, have addressed it, not only for the 
purpose of remitting fiinds to it, but also to open communications to 
concert and to mature the plans for the revolution. 

" It has been one of the first duties committed to the junta that it 
should put in the hands of some experienced general of known probi- 
ty the mission of liberating out country, and that general was your- 
self in first instance, marked by the public voice of aU the Cubans with- 
in and withont the island. Tour sympathy ui onr cause, your sufferings 
for it, the gifts which adorn you as an American general, and al! the 
antecedents in your public life, have inspired the sons of Cuba with 
the unlimited confidence they have in you, the greatest proof of which 
is the sacred deposit which they come to place in your hands. The 
time has arrived, and the junta deems itself competently authorized 
to approach yon, in the name of the people of Cuba, with the de- 
clared olgect of supplicating that you be pleased to accept the nom- 
ination, which it now tendersyou, of exclusive chief of our revolution, 
not only in ils military, but also in its civil sense, until such time 
during the revolutionary epoch, or immediately after it shall have 
terminated, aa in your judgment it shall bo proper or possible to con- 
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Btitule the island a eovereign and independent nation, and as such, 
form sach a government as shall best fulfill its wishoe. From iho 
moment yon condescena to accept the call we make to jon, Ihe diiee- 
tion of affairs, the eommand-in-chie? the disposition of all the i-e- 
Bonrcos, of whatever kind, for onr rovolntion, as well us the Cuban 
Junta itself, all shall remain eubjeet to your orders. 

" The afflicting situation of out coimtiy, the offers which are made 
to ns, and the oircnmstances which sun-onnd ns, move us to suppli- 
catc of yon the most immediate decision. On the moment that you 
shall be pleased to honor ua with a favorable answei', we are ready to 
make good our offera, and to enter upon covenants for onr reciprocal 
Becnnly, and to establbh such detailed stipuhitions as both parlies 
may deem convenient. 

_ "Thelibertf of an oppressoil people, the immense gratitade which 
It wJl owe to you, the gloiy which awaits yon, and the world, which 
is about to fix Its eyes npon you, are motives that will excite your 
most generous sentiments to accept, and we hope yon will accept this 
mission which wo como to offer you, 

"Tour most attentive faithful servants, who kiss your hands." 

Quitman'a Repli/. 
,,„ -r, , "Monmouth, near Natchez, April Both, IEB3. 

(jENTLBMEN,— I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your 
communication of yesterday, Profounilly impreesed with the very 
great remonsibili ties which I Ehoald assnme in becoming the chief of 
the revolutionary movement in Cuba, and distrustful of my abilities, 
in the great emergencies of tho future, to realize the high expectations 
which you appear to entertain from ray union with your sacred and 
patnotic cause, I still assure yon that if the details can bo placed upon 
such footing as to insure snccess, and not to compromit my own char- 
acter and reputation, I shaJl feci myself caHed on by the great princi- 
ples of action which have ever goTemed my conduct, by my hatred of 
despousm, by a high sense of du^ to an oppressed people, and by my 
firm convictions that the prosperity of my own conntry would be pro- 
moted by the extension of civU liberty b, Cuba, to engage in the glo- 
rious cause. I have not now time to specify fully the antecedents to 
my taku^ the high position to which you invite me, but from the re- 
sult of out personal interview I beUeve you understand them. I hast- 
ily recapitnlatfi some of them, asking liberty, at a period of more leis- 
nre, to explain them more fully. 

_ ''1st, A union in the enlerprisB of all the leading pntriolio Culians 
in aia country who may be the representatives of portions of the people 

''2d. Thedelegaaonofsufflcient powers to the chief. 
_ 3d, The providiog of adequate means for the enterprise by the 
junta and their associates, under whoso name and by whose authority 
tho enterprise should be prepared. 

"Upon the satisfactory arrangement of these antecedents, and the 
contmued expreision of confidence in mo by tho people of Cuba, I 
wiU assume the distragniahod but vojy responsible position to which 
they, through you, have called mo." 
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Jrikles tnleraivdoictweenlle tMan Junta and General Qmlman, and 

signed hy thent respectiKeli/. 

"Tbe Cuban Jmt., e.t.Mi.bBi in the Wijsd SlMe- <« *• pnt 

IraDsfera and delegates in tbe mast ample manner, wtbout nl^y re- 
SSr "limitation, to General Jobn Antlony Qaitman, .11 tbe 
iolera, Habt. mtd piirilege. wliieb It oieniire. In tbe name and be- 
& o( tbe people of Cnba, and in then' name ^.d "*°"'r "'S ^ 
said General Qdlman, na civil and mrlttary cbief of the revolntton, 
S dTS. pS™ aid attribnte. of di«aio»Mp «, neogm-rf by 
XlsZi mllZ, to be n»a »id o„r.i»d by h.m fo'Jhe jnrpOM of 
overtbrowinB tlS Spanish eev-emmont in the ..land of Cnba "nd iB 
de^ndenelel, and .nb.litntine in the pljee thereof a frje arf ■»'=- 
poSont Eeremment, a. may hereafter be .eleeted by U.e P«>ple of 
Sab, deleeates '"iilJ eho". For those pnrpo... ho a «> ■«ntno 
and have th.ab.olnt. i»t»l ».d di,o..l of all th. tnnd. and «..n. 
of .v.ry doKriplion now in the bands of the revolutionary party, .^ 
tell™'t£f,!l.ieb ma, hereafter b. reeeived. To have power and 
anthority to direct tbe pubUe treasniy, to wntract hian., issn. bend., 
or other ovidenees of debt, grant eomnusMOns, raise niditary or naval 
SSs, pnrcbas. mtd chair vceb^ ctabiU. the «,»,pen,aOon rf d 
nerson. encaeod in civil and military ajrvtce— in nne, to exercise aii 
Em and rnEiy f.oction. n.co.ai^ and proper to .Bet the great 
ends in view, althonEh they may not ho heroin cxpms.ly speeihed. 

"SL™ Th. afoMaid Cnban Jonta, hi bebaltof th.mdv.* tor 
eon.titneney, and tbe patriotic peopl. of Cnba, »b,milly,ledB. obedi- 
ence and snppott to all tbe lawful commands of die said Geneial 
Qaitman, and with their liv.s and their fOrtnnes will ...tarn andd^ 
fend all 5ie aM. otth. said General (Jailman having in view the great 
resnlt of ovenhrowing th, Spanish I""' ".t^?''. » .?d JS^I 
therein a free and hberal gowimment which shall retam and preserve 

ihe domestic instituHens of the conntry. , 

" nird. To obviate the dangers or ai.order which might ariaifrom 
want cJ a head in c.» of acehEnt to the chief, tbe .aid General Q.it- 
man shall have power to name in hi. di.cretion a .ecend and thnd in 
command, who .ball alternately meceed in the power, herein con- 
teired .bonld ho dte or otherwise h, nnable "■"""f .<'™J j'™ 
Kcond and third ma, be dcpo«l and others sahstitated in then- pl«» 
In hb, d«cretion while he exercise, the command, and ho .hall aim 
have power to fix the compensation they .hall MveraLy receive as 
Bach secOTid aad third. j ,i,„ n.oo„o 

" FowiL In view of the powers herein delegated and the ineaiis 
sorrendared to said General Quitman, it is confidently expected that 
bJvScSd to the exercise of there powers for the porpo.es intended 
M a. CMdy a time a. is pclMo and practicable for tbe ax^luisition of 
*°.'fVriTdiftiS';u.d.,.toc4th.tth.«.O.o.dinar,dvlU^^ 
mmta^ powei. dtfegate'd in fbcsc article, to .aid General Qmtmm 
shall oeaie and expire re soon as a free and liberal government .baU 
be est.bli.bed in Cuba, in tbe terntory acquired by the ""l;"";? 
forces, to tait: The civil powers shall ceare so reen a. in hi. jnUgment 
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TOn ,,^ nto ,,„„„„„ , bui ,b, miEouT power, ,hm « oito 

or expokion of the fepawsh forces from the isknd, flDd umii ail ijn- 
».ne»t dmger lo the new sovemment sh.U hra dUappoeid 

bixlA. For the purpKse of pieeerving the necessary socrccv in l^ 

OnbefjoS SS'""' ■'"■' S ''"•"■ ""' ~" ««t?he "S 
l^noan Jonta wiU i^main nonnnaUy organized, as it now is. but will 
be endrelrand whoily snbjeet to iho direction aid ZS, of s"S 
Oencrai Qa,tn,.n eneaging to conftrm to them In an thinel ind » 
perform ao matenal acta withont his consent and approb^dn ■ and 
» w.n receive from Km, from line to time, foE inetSS ~rd 
to Its duties. ■^^luia lu li^am 

"Sevaitk If any unexpected event should occnr to prevent said 
GeneralJohn A. Qmtman from fully assuming in his ot^ hands aJo 
power, herein conferred, and fm, embarkinf in the eonlempl.S 
en crp,«, the aforesaid Cuban Junta will ll reiurailS ,."b "nd 
Z!^^J^""^' '?« Po'^i^ wWcii they have herein delegated, in tho 
same manner as it they had never been given. 

wifi. .^^ "^r f^'i''^ T "°" '"8°'"1 ennditionally in duplicate, 
jSf a- "■"''J?'"""l"8 'I"' when ibe said General Qullmal shSl 

StStoSf"' "■- ■""'•- " " "-"«• "■= »■■• °'M- "- 

" New York, August ISUi, 1S53." 

Volmlar;, Propo^iio^ of the OAirn Junta to manifest thdr mlve of 
U^tmajt s influence to their cause. ■» 

f« r^Vl"^^* f?"*" A" ^^ ^"''*'^ ^""*'' '"'""g ""'J^ proposals 
to Gen John Anthony Quitman to assnme md control liie dilution 
of fteCrf^n rovolulion as the chief thereof, for themselrcs, and in C 
Mf of their conatituents nnd of the pflople of Caba, hereby engage 

pendent bj the a,d of his exertions m chief, for his services and sac- 
rifices he shall be entiiled to receive from the free government of the 
island, besides wgnkr pay, the compensation of one million of dol- 
famiiy ' *^ '"""^^ "'^ "^^ '^^' ^ P^^ ^^^ 

" New Yorli, Angual ISth, 1SS3." 

He was now actirely engaged in the great but comploi and difficult 
work of collcctine funds, cecmiling and planning the expedition so 
M not to come in coUision with ihe anthorities of tie United States 
buch an eoterpriso required time, deliberation, and concert: but the 
o^:? ?',''!!f^''^^ on bj constant appeals from Cuba, became inpatient, 
Jfii'Tl^^'t'l'"".''.*^ P""^' *«? •'^^ confided lo him. On (he 
16th of Apnl he addressed them from New Orleans as foltowe : 

• Gen. Qnitam omununicated thla ia wmflflcqce to the writer nt (h- «.„» ...^ n^ 
ctared ttat ho never mesM lo accept any compeSaHon s™ e hS StiiKilS^ 
t™)riate it to Uie eatabiljliniHit^rf a great 'mlllta^a^ S^ Sra'to nr' neS 
Hsvana. Hs a^ that Cul», ouw ftee fiom the Spanish yoke, oiiuht either lo sak 
to the Umtea Slaws, m ta eetabU^ii a fonoidablb^ry tSr selSectkZ 
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" New Orleans. Apill XBtb, 1*»3. 
.' GENTLEJtEV,-In reply to yoar esteemed note f JCBterday, I state 
with plpaBiirc, ^ m additional explanation of my lost note, that I re- 
Ir^ 3000 men as the minimnm nurober reqiured for a successful cn- 
Sse It ia my opinion, mder present circumstances, that a small- 
TCmW would not inspire confidence, and would render the enter- 






^"'I'^e^d the statement in my f^-. '^'f ^|(?"^CT. 
founded upon the existence of a fund of at least $220^, as au 
aeditut all the conditions heretofore slipnlated which wci'e mconsj 
S wth t!7nd, of course, that the condition re^imnng you to pk.. 
ia my hands all the means heretofore deemed necessary as abrogated 
"Nor have I any objections to say to you that I have at no iwae 
deem^ more than one moderately-armed steamer, and sufficient h^n^ 
JoZ^on ot^S essential. 1 have not expe.1^ hattt would^ 
In onr iwwer to procure transportation of the very first class. In this, 
ccon^r^ wdF^s'ifet)' *°^^ be consulted. Of this, however, I 
most be the judge under professional advice. „„ i^ „_ 

"In relation to the time when the proposed assistance cm »e pr^ 
sentcd tTSe patriots of Cuba, as jt.is f ^P-l«°VwEC^"any 
which no hnman foresight can anticipate, I ^" V^"''^^^ o K ve any 
farther assurance than that all my ener^es shall be devoted to its con- 
summation at as early a period as may be practicable 

"I have thus mot all the questions contained in your note except 
that which refers to the ehanses in the character of the eutcipnse 
which may arise out of certain contingencies ennmeiated in your 

'^"Appreciating fully the motives which, at the moment of surrender- 
ing so important a chaise, induces you to provide, as f^^ as practica- 
ble against future contingendes, I have given to this subject my most 
matrae reflection, and, without time to present the operations ot my 
own mind, I have come to the conclusion that to make any pledges in 
regard to the specific course of action I should pursue, in ca^e « tee 
occurrence of events which may asnme every variety of phase and char- 
acter, would not only be iuoperalive, but would most senously tram- 
mel and embarrass my action, to the great detriment of the =an|e In- 
stead, therefore, of anticipating the intricate combinations of fortn.- 
lous events I will content myset with giving you the general assnr- 
ance that in aU emetBencies I will use my best judgment and skill to 
apply the powers conferred on me, and the means at m^o^Xf'^ 
promote the great cause of Cuban independence consistently willi the 
Cuban honor. . ,„,i„*on(W 

"Believing you will, upon reflection, see that lean not, consisienuy 
with my character, take a different course, I remain, etc. etc. 

I have no wish to pursue this matter into the field of controversy, 
or to assail the motives or the conduct of any of the parties concerned. 
There are many reasons why it is wise and humane to make no far- 
ther revelations. Precipitate measures onginatmg in New Yorfc, 
without the consent or knowledge of General Qmtman, provoked tho 
kTrference of our government, and undoubtedly caused the faJure 
rf th^great plan for the liberation of Cuba. Mortified and indignant 
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